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Part /.—Rolled and Fabricated 

Steel. 



CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

The enquiry held l)_y the Indian Tariff Board into the 
eir'cunistaii(;('s of the iSteel Indastiy in India was followed by the 
passing of the Steel Indnstiy (Protection) Act in June, 1924, 
and resulted in the g-rant of proteciion to the industry by 
means of a scale of duties imposed upon, the imports of various 
forms of rolled and fabricated steel and })y the provision of 
bounties upon the manufae.lurc of steel rails and railway wagojis. 
A J'apid cliange in conditions, howesver, very (|ui(‘kly remdered the 
protection given iuolfeetivc and after further enquiries conducted 
.m 1924 and 1920. it was angineiited ly the granting of bounties 
u])on the ingot production of the Tata Iron and Steel (.’ompany\ 
The Act referrcul to aliove limited the. opeTatio,n of those', protective 
measures 1o a fieriod ending on ihe olst Alarc.h, 1927, and prt)- 
vided in section U that an enquiry should h(! held before that date 
us to the. extent to which the proteu'.tion accorded to the industry 
should he continued. 

2. Consequently' the Oroverumeut of India ordered the re-examin¬ 
ation of the position by the issue on the 3rd 
tion ** Eesolu- 1926, of the resolution printed 

below■ 

" The attention, of tJie Tarilf Board is drawn to the fact 

that the Steel Industry' (l.’rotectioji) Act, 1924, will expire on the 
31«t of March, 1927, and it is requested to re-examine the 

measure of prot(a’tinn ail'orded to tln^ various arlicles covered by 
(h(! Art and by Act YITI of 1926. It will report in respect of 
each class of article wbetber it is still neeessavy to (.'Ontinue y^ro- 
tection, and if so, whetlu'v the measui-e of protection iiow' given 
should he iiicrcxist'd or diminislied or whether the form of the 
]n‘otection given should he altered. In Tnal'ing its recaiinmenda- 
tioiis, the Tarilf Board will take all relevant considerations into 
account, ineluding that stated in ’)art (h) of the Itesolution adoyit- 
ed by the JA'gislative .Assembly on the; Itith Tobruaiy, 1923, and 

if it thinks thai in any ea.se the assi.slanec required (.‘.an most 

suitably (alu! the form of bounties, the source from which the 
money for the (lounties can be obtained should be discussed. lu 
dealing with Ihe I’iD|)late Indu.stry the Hoard will bear in mind 
its own observations in y)arag;raydi 31 of Cbapte.r IV' of the second 
portion of its first Keport. The Board will also be at liberty 
to examine the (■laims: for yirofecfion of industries making sbiel 
products wbic'b do not (rome witliiii the s(‘.o])e of the prese.nt Act 
and to report whether, having regard to the pri.uriples laid down 
in paragraph 97 of the Beport of the Indian Fis(;al (Commission, 
SLie.h claims should be admitted. 
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(2) 'Firms an<l persons interested in tJie Steel Industry or 
industries dependent on Llie use of steel, ulio desire trnt their 
views should he considered hy Ihe Tariff Board, should address 
tiieir representations to tlie Secretary to the Board. 

(d) Tlic Government of India are .specially anxious that the 
Tariff Board’s n^poit should he suhinitted not later than loth 
Octoher, 192(i.” 

8. following the issue of this resolution, the Board published 
on the Kith April, 192(), the comtnunique 
immiquo reproduced below, outlining the scope of 

the enquiry to be held, enumerating the 
steel articles with which it woulrf be concerned, and invi ting the 
opinions of the fiiuns or persoms interested in the enquiry: — 

“ In the Ilcsoluti(jn of the Government of India in the (huii- 
merce Department, No. 2fiO-T. (64), dated the 8rd April, 1926, the 
attention of the Tariff Board was dra\vn (o the fact that section 
6 of tho Stcicl Industry (Protection) Act, 1924, provides that, 
before llie 81st March, 1927, an enquiry shall bo made as to the 
e.vteut, if auy, to which it is necessary to continue the protec¬ 
tion of the Sled Industry and as to tin* duties and bounties which 
are necessary for the purpose of conferring such protection. 

(2) The Board will proeeial to examine this (juestioii. Persons 
or firms iiitcrestod in Itu! nuinufactuvc of the articles enumerated 
below who desire tliat tlie protection granted by the Act should 
he continued after 81st March, 1927, are I'equosted to submit 
represeutatioiis stating- - 

(1) the groujids on which they consider the continuance of 

protection ll(•(•cssa7■y in respect of the articles in wliicli 
they arc intoi-csted; 

(2) wlu'thei' Iliey consider that the measure of protection now 

given should be increased nr diminished; 

(8) wbetber any protection which may be found necessary 
should be given by means of protec.tive duties or 
bounties. 

The articles fall under flio following heads: — 

Boiled steel (including beams, angles, chaunels, plates, bars 
and rods, sheets black and galvanized, rails and fish¬ 
plates). 

Tinplates. 

Wire and Wire Nails. 

Fabricated steel. 

Bailway wagons and underfromes. 

(8) The general qiiesUon of the fitness for ])Totet;tion of an 
industry lunldng steel products, the claims of which to protec¬ 
tion have already been admitted, will not be reopened. Ni) fur- 
tlier examination of this point will therefore be made, except to 
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the extent to which it has heen specifically reserved for further 
iiivestigifliou hy the (Government of India or by the Board, e.y., 
in the case of the Tinplate Industry, 


(4j The scope of the present enquiry ivS not necessarily limited 
to the articles ennincrated in paragraph 2 and the Board are at 
liberty to examine any claims which may be put forward for the 
protection of industries malcing steel produc.ts wliich do not come 
within the scope of the present Acts and to report whether, having 
regard to the principles laid down in paragraph 9T of the lieport 
of the Indian hiscal (lommissinn, sucli claims should be admitted. 
Any persons or firms interested in such industries who desire to 
claim protection for them are requested to submit to the Tariff 
Board a full statement of the grounds on which they do so. 
Their lepresentations should, in addition to the p)articulars speci¬ 
fied in paragraph I, state clearly whether, and, if so, to what 
extent, the industries are considered to fulfil the conditions laid 
down hy the Fiscal (Commission in paragraph 97 of their lieport. 


(5) All applications must be addressed to the Secretary and 
.reach the office of the Board at !No. 1, (.Council House Street, 
Calcutta, not later than the loth May. After their receipt, the 
Board will, if necessary, issue questionnaires. The ajtplications, 
the questionnaires ujid the replies thereto will then Ins j)rinted and 
published, and the Avritlen representations of those who wish t(? 
suppoit or oppose the eont.inuauc.e or grant of protection will be 
invited. The dates for the oral examination of witnesses who wish 
to be orally examined will be subsequently fixed.” 


4, 


The Resolution instructs the Board to investigate the cotitinu- 


ance of protection to the Steed industry, and 
it specifically direcTs that ilu' case of the 
steel arti(iles covered by the Steel Industry 
(l’ro(ectiou) Aat and hy Act VlJl of iy2(! 
should be examined. These artiidcs, as is shown in the com- 
niniiique dated the I (fill April, fall under the following heads: — 


Articles for the manu¬ 
facture of whicli coil- 
tiniiance of protection is 
claimed. 


1. Rolled Steel. 


2. Tinplates. 

3. Wire and wire nails. 


4. Fabricated steel. 

5. Railway wagons and underframes. 


This report deals with rolled steel, fabricated steel and the manu¬ 
facture of linplato. The representation of the Indian Steel Wire 
Products, Limited,—the main applicant for the grant of protec¬ 
tion to the manufacture of wire, etc.—was received too late to 
permit of the examination into this subject being conducted con¬ 
currently with the main enquiry and consideration of this industry 
has therefore been j^cstponed. As regards railway wagons and 
underframes, the future requirements of the Indian railways ar» 
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still under the consideration of Government. The cost of produc¬ 
tion of these articles is necessarily depcuidiuit on the output and in 
the absence of detinite information id' the probable future demand 
it has been impossible for tlie Board to frame any ri'cominendations. 


5. Ifurther, the (jlovcrinnent "Resolution permits the Board to 
Other urtidcs for the examine the claims for protection of iudus- 
manufacfiae of which pro- tries making' steel products which do not 
tection is dainied. como within the scoytc of the present j^ct ami 

to report whether, lia.ving regard to the principles laid down in 
paragraph 97 of the Report of tin; Indian Riscal (Commission, such 
claims should be admitted. We have received iipplications in 
respect of locomotives, wagon forgings, steel castings, arid tints 
and bolts. The hist two products are closely couiicctcd with the 
manufacture of wagons and underframes, and it is not possible to 
make ])roposals in regard to them until we inccive more definite 
iuforniatinn as to tlic future requirements of the railways in regard 
to wagons. Tlie e\ideuce received in ri'gard to locomotivi's is no! 
yet complete while the ujtpJications in regard to nul;s and holts can 
'Most con\enienily lie considered at the sanu* lime as tlie apyillcation. 
for the grant of jiroleciioii lo Iho niannfaclnre of steel wire. 

{), Til response I'd the Board’s coinmuniqnc roprescuitnlions wi're 

rpi T> 1 rcceivi'd from the Tata iron and Steel 

rhe Board s prouedave. ,, ,, , • r> t . r. 

(/ompany, lire chiei applicant for protec¬ 
tion to the Steel Industry, and from other firms and a.svsociatious 
interested in the enquiry, (inestionnaires were then issued con¬ 
cerning-— 

(a) Rails and fishplates. 

(J>) Steel articles and materials other than rails and flsh- 


(e) Railway wagons. 

((/) T; 0 (;omotives. 

(c) Steel castings and siuing steel, 

A large unniber of replies were received and these, together 
with the repvescutalions and a number of miscellaneous letter>s 
received from various .sources were ptublisbed in book form on the 
Htli duly, 1920, under a fuilher Press oomrnuuiqud whh'h invited 
the written opinions of those persons or firms who might wish 
to siipimi't or oppose the giant or contiTinance of protection. This 
connnnniqne ran as follows; — 

“ Ill accordance with pa.ragray)li 5 of the Tress Boinmnniqu^ 
issued by the Indian 'I’ariff Hoard on the 10th April, 
1920, in which it was stated that the applications re¬ 
ceived by Ibe Board iTom persons or linns in connec¬ 
tion with the Statutory ]'hi(|uiiT regarding the grant 
or continnanci' of protection lo the Steel Industry in 
India after 21 st March, 1927, together with the 
Hoard’s (j^uestioiuiaircs and the roplic's thereto would 
be printed and published, the Board now announces 
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that the applications, etc., have been printed and can 
1)(! obtained from the Manager, Government of India 
Central Piddieation Branch, Calcntta, or all Provin¬ 
cial Govermnent Book JJepots and authorized Book¬ 
sellers, price annas 8, and that the written representa¬ 
tions of those who wish to .support or oppose the grant 
or continnance of protection are now invited. Such 
representations (with ti spare copies) should be address¬ 
ed to the Sccretaty and reach the ofiic.'e of the; Board 
at No. 1, Council House Streest, Calcutta, not later than 
the 24th Juh', 192ti, together with an intimation 
wheihcir the sender desire.s to be orally examined hy 
the Board.” 

It evoked but litthi respemse. The only communications received 

were from 


1. Mr. II. Silaraman, Calcutta. 

2. I'he Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association. 

3. Mr. G. B. Trivedi, Bombay. 

4. The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 

5. Cert,aij\ Iron Merchants of Calcutta. 

Appendices 111 to VII show the programme followed by the 
Board during the course of the entpiiiy. The Tata Iron and Steei 
works at Jamshedpur and a considerable number of other works 
connected with the manufacture of steel articles were visited at 
various clutcss, while the recording of oral evidence oc:cupiecl 
thirty-nine days. 

7. This report is divided into three ]'»nrts; Part I dealing with 
Board during the original enquiry into the 
re Indian Steel Industry and also cluring the 

and Part III containing amrexures and 

appendices. 
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8. Our techuiccal adviser, Mr. Mather, was associated with the 
Board during the original enquiry into the 
Indian Steel Industry and also cluring the 
first supplementary enquiry. Moreover, in his capacity as Govern¬ 
ment Melalkngical Inspector at Jamshedpur he had spec.dal oppor¬ 
tunities of acquainting himself with the difftculties with which 
the Indian Steel industry has had to contend. He was therefore 
excic'.ptionally well ciualihed to advise on the technical aspect of 
the enciuiry and his experience of the Steel industry both in 
Europe and in India has been of the greatest assistance to us. 
By the courtesy of Jlis Majesty’s War Office his services were 
placed at the disposal of the Board at an early stage of the enquiry 
and we leave had tlie benefit of his c;o-operation throughout our 
investigation. It is obvious that in estimating both the present 
position of the industry and its fntnre development a full appie- 
ciation of the tcu'hiiical aspects of the various processes of steel 
manufacture is esseutial. Without Mr. Mather’s technical advice 
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and his skill in marshalling statistics connected with the Steel 
industry we should have found it difficult to carry tlirough our 
investigations with the same degree of uccuracy. His services were 
not confined to assistance in the investigation of the technical aspects 
of the problems before us. In the exaniinalion of the figures upon 
which our conclusions arc based, we have deriyed great help from 
his careful scrutiny and Ihroughout the [>reparalion and discussion 
of the draft report and of the draft Tariff Schedule* in whicii our 
proposals are oiuhoduid we have had the benefit of his judgment 
and criticism. Tliough tire entire resjounsibiliiy for our proposals 
must rest with the-. Hoard, w^e ar(i sure that, tin; report has gained 
very considerably both in accnracy of statenumt and in (ionsisteiicy 
of treatment by the care and ihorougliness with which he has sub¬ 
jected our proposals to oxamination. 

A difficult and prolongtffi enquiry of this nature must neces¬ 
sarily throw a heavy burden of work on the fseiu'elary and his 
staff. We desire lo acknowledge the ability and officieiicy which 
our Secretary Mr. Glee lias displayed in the performance of his 
duties, and tlie ready co-operation which wo have received from 
him r-it every stage of the enquiry. Our thanks are also due to the 
reporting and clerical stall' for their consistent good work through¬ 
out the enquiry. 

Wo wish to express our sense of obligation to those associa¬ 
tions, firms and individuals who have furnished written slate- 
iiients of their views or tendered evidence before ns. We are con¬ 
scious that the supplementary information which we have called 
for both from the Tata Iron and Steel Company and from the 
various Slate aud Company railways, has iniolved the expendi¬ 
ture of much lime and labour on their part and wo desire to 
acknowledge the courtesy with which our requests in this respect 
have invariably lieen mot. 


See Annexnre B. 




CHAPTER II. 


Results of the present scheme of protection. 


B. Til mu- first ropoif we iiasod our rccom- 
luendafious on tiie principle that the need 
rebrnary*^T9W. ° for protection is measured by the difference 

between two prices, mz .:— 

(a) The price at which steel is lihcly to be imported into India 
from abroad. 

(h) The price at which the Indian manufacturer can sell at a 
reasonable profit. 

The average price at which the Indian manufacturer would obtain 
a fair return on his capital was estimated at Its. 180 a ton; of 
this sum Its. 122-()3 per ton represented the works cost of steel 
manufacture and the balance, Its. d7-37 per ton, ovorbead charges 
and manufacturer’s profit. On an examination of the probable 
course of selling prices it was recommended that the following 
specific diities should he imposed; — 

Rs. pci’ ton. 

Steel — 

Stnictunil sli.apes, i.e., beams, angles, channels, etc. . 30 

Ship, tank and bridge plates.30 

Common mcriliarit bars and rods ..... 40 

Heavy and medium rails and fisbplatcs ... 14 

liiglrt rails .and Ji.shijlate.s (under 30 lbs.) ... 40 

Black slieet.s ......... 30 

Galvanized sbeots, plain or corrugated ... 46 


lVrou//ht Iron — 

Angles, channels and lec.s 
Common bars 


20 

35 


Besides these duties, the grant of bounties on the manufacture of 
medium and heavy rails and fishplates was also recommended 
according to the following scale: — 

Rs. per ton. 

192425 . 32 

1920-26 . 26 

1926-27 . 20 

The period during which the measure of protection proposed was 
Lo ronuiiii effective was limited to three yo.ai’s, because of the 
uncertainty of the course of future prices, and also of the pro- 
hahilitv of a decided fall in the cost of production. We suggested 
that a fresh enquiry would be necessary in 192G-27 and that, in 
the meantime, if the price of imported stool fell so as to make 

( 7 ) 
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the duties no longer adequate, supplomeiitarj' or off-setting duties 
should be imposed, and that the (irovernment of India should take 
powers by legislation to impose such duties. Our proposals were 
accepted by the Governinont of India and embodied in the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act of 1924. 

10. Meanwhile the contimied depression in the Steel industry 
Rooomniendatioiis in the iu European countries as well as the depre- 
Tariff Board’s repoi't of ciation of the Continental exchanges and 
October 1924. I2ie rise in the rupee above the Is. 4d. level 

on which we had based our proposals, resulted in a. large decline 
in the price of imported steel and it betunne clear that the scheme 
was not affording adequate j)rotection. A representation to this 
effect was submitted to the Government of India by the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company and the request was made that under 
section 8 (4) of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894 (as amended bv the 
Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1924) further duties should be 
imposed. This application was referred to the Tariff Boaid ior 
enquiry in the .Resolution of the Government of India in the Com¬ 
merce Gepartment No. 260-T. (15), dated the 8th October, 1924, 
and the Hoard was directed to consider: — 

(1) To what extent, if any, and in respect of what articles or 

class or description of articles, the duty should be 
increased. 

(2) ’Whether the duty should be increased generally or in 

respect of such article.s when imported from or manu¬ 
factured in any country or countries specified. 

The enquiry was therefore limited to the question of off-setting 
duties. On the 8th November, 1924, we submitted our report 
recommending the following enjiancemcuts of duty: — 



Original 

duty. 

Propo.sed 

duty. 

Steel — 

Ks. per ton. 

Its. per tun 

Structural shapes .... 

30 

65 

Ship, tank and bridge plates 

80 

65 

Common merchant har.s and rods 

40 

76 

bight rails and fishplate.s 

40 

76 

Black sheets ..... 

30 

62 

Galvani:!ed sheets 

45 

78 

Kails and fishplate.s—medium and heavy 11 

SO 

WrDiJ(/fit iron — 



Bars ...... 

35 

66 

Structural sections 

20 

60 


After considering our report, the Government of India in their 
Kesolution No. 20()-T. (15), dated the 27th Novemher, 1924, 
accepted our estimate of the amount of additional protection re¬ 
quired, but expressed the opinion that, in 2 )litce of the off-setting 
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duties proposed, bounties not exceeding Es. 50 lakhs in the aggre¬ 
gate shoiild he given to the industrr- for one year from tJie 1st 
October, 1924, lo the LiOth September, 1925. Accordingly, with 
the sanction of the Legislative Assembly, bounties at the rate of 
11s. 20 per ton on 70 per (!ent. of the weight of the steel ingots 
produced, subject to a maximum of Es. 50 lakhs, were paid during 
this p(!riod. 


E,e c oni m f»n cl a I i o ii s 
Tiii'iff Hofii'rl’s rojiovt 
1925 . 


in 

of 


11. On the 18th June, 1925. the Board 
was again directed to consider: — 


(1) Whether in view of the conditions of the industry and 

of the probable level of prices of steel articles, the 
protection afforded by the Steel Industry (Protection) 
Act to the manufacture of the ai ticles enumerated tlierein 
should be supplemented beyond the 30th September, 
1925. 

(2) Tf so, for which of those articles further assistance is re¬ 

quired and in wliat form and for what period it should 
be given. 

In our report dated the 2nd September, 1925, we recommeTided that 
further assistance should be given for the period ending the 31st 
March, 1927, and that in the case of the rolled steel industry it 
should he given in the form of a bounty at the rale of Es. 18 pef 
ton on 70 per crent. of the ingot production, subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 90 lakhs. The (lovermnent of India, while accepting the 
fl.ndiiig that further assistance was required, reduced the rate from 
Its. 18 [)er ton to Rs. 12 per ton and the maximum amount of 
assistance from Rs. 90 lakhs to Rs. 60 lakhs. The Government of 
India’s proposals were agreed to by the Legislative Assembly on 
the 15th September, 1925. 

12. We do ncit propose in this Chapter to consider in detail the 
CiioirristarKre. which circumstances which led to the variations in 
made supplementary pro- the amount of protection originally accorded 
lection necessary, I,, I'olled stec] industry. They have 

been set forth at length in our previous reports and have been 
fully considered by the Government of India in determining the 
measure of supplementary protection required. It will be sufficient 
for the purpose of our review if we briefly indicate the main causes 
of the decline in steel prices in India, h'oremost was the groat 
expansion of steel producing capacity in all countries which occurred 
during and immediately after the war. Productive capacity far 
exceeded consumption. Prices fell, and in order to maintain an 
economic production, many firms found it necessary to endeavour 
to retain their export market, by selling at prices which, even if 
they covered the works cost, left little or no margin for profit 
nr overhead charges. The position was aggravated by the depre¬ 
ciation of the Continental exclianges which, by intensifying com¬ 
petition, resulted in still lower prices. The. Indian market was 
also affected by the rise in the rupee exchange, which temporarily 
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decreased tlie abilii.y of Indian Tnaniifacltirers to compoto with 
imported steel, wliilo iu anlieipaliou of the imposition (if a pro- 
te(;t.iv(\ tariff very larp'O amounts of st('(',l wf're iniportcal which lat('r 
(jonld not ho disposed of except at iT'dncod pi'i(.‘es. 

13. Meanwhile in tlie Indian industry th(\ oyx'ration of tlie nnu’o 
inod<'rn ma('hiii(!ry installed at .Tamshedour 
Increase in profjnctinn resulted in OOn- 

of steel at .laTnsnrdpnv. •tti • *'■1 ij« t* 

sidcrably nicreascd production and in a 
lower lev('l of costs. TIk' Tata Iron and Steel Company has therehy 
heeii able, with the additional assistance i'('C(u'ved from Covc'i'nuienl. 
to maintain and even improve its position in the face of veiy 
severe foreifi'n competition. The constrnction of that ])arf of the 
works known as the Greater Fixtcnsions was almost completed when 
we held our first ciujuiiy. The manufacture' of steel hy the Duplex 
process commenced in Marc-h, 1924, and the new rail mill, the 
.merchant mill and the sheet mill, were hrought into o]u>ratioji 
within th,(? nc'xt six morilhs. Th(‘ lu'oduclion of finished steel 
iiKTeased from 102.282 tons in 102.3-24 to 247.982 tons in 1924-25, 
and to 319,957 tons in 1925-20, while onr c.stimatc for 1920-27 is 
380,000 tons. 


14. In the same period there has been a 
Reduction in works reduction in worlcs costs as is shown 

hy the followinfr tahh(: — 


Tahee 

T. 


132;! 21. 

192! ?9. 


.tiieiot 1020, 


Tl-s. ].or if»n- 

B-t. [PM- JOD. 

Rs. pe,“ (' 111 . 

R.' |V'V ton. 

pit; iron .... 

:-:(i-2S 

;-;2-7:i 

29-IR 

2.5-21 

Steel ingots .... 

71 -02 

(lo-l 

".7'29 

91-27 

Knil iind structural mills 

120 93 

111 44 

101 'rh! 

S.9'1 

Bar mills . , . . 

].22vo 

i;-ii-:!2 

IIMI 

10.9-9 

rlati.'S ..... 

1421 

11." R 

124';i 

io:i-;i 


An examination of flio cost sheets in delail shows a progressive 
rednetion in the cost of finish(!(l steed in all the new mills. Pro¬ 
gress in the sheet mills, however, has fallen short of anticipnfion. 
Whereas durin!>' onr first enquiry (Statement TjXTTI)*, the Com¬ 
pany estimated that when the Greater Extensions were completed 
and in operation, the cost of black sheet would he lls. 149 7 jer ton 
and ot galvanized sheets 11s. 194 per ton, tlu' average for the first 
five months of 192(5-27 was 11s. 170 juu' ton for black sheets and 
Bs 282 per ton for corrugated galvanized sheets. 

* Pago IS-t, Vol. I of ilio evidence recorded duiiiig tiie Board’s /Irsl: 
enquiry into the Steel industry. 
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15. ApaiL I'rom the operation of the new mills, the main factors 

in the reduction of costs hare heen the lower 
j)ri(‘e of coat and the improved praciic.'o at 
the coke ovens, blast furnaces and open 
hearth furnaces. This improved practice accounted for most of 
the redxiction of Its. 20 per ton in the cost of steel ingots between 
1923-21 and August 1920. The drag ovens and Evence-Coppee 
coke ovens have been closed as obsolete and inellicient, while closer 
inspection at the collieries has resnlied in some improvement in 
the quality of coking coal. During our fir.st onquiry the maxi¬ 
mum output of the five blast furnaces wns (istimated at (500,000 
tons of pig iron. Better results have since heen obtained by 
ebanges in the proportions of materials used, by blowing more 
wind, and by using limestone as a flux instead of dolomite. "With 
four furnaces only in operation, 53,000 tons of pic iron have heen 
])roducnd in one month, and it is now estim.ated that from five 
furnaces the annual output will he at least 800,000 tons. Tu the 
open hearth furnaces the aaroportiou of steel scrap to pig iron has 
heen increased, while the construction of a new cahdning plant 
has made it possible to obtain a purer lime for use as a flux. 
These improved methods have resulted in greater output and 
rcduce.d costs. 

16. While the or)eratiou of the new mills has enabled the 

Company to face competition from imported 
f-'feel with greater success, it has unfor¬ 
tunately not proved possible to effect any 
unprovcmicut in. the cost of rolling in the old mills. Tlvo total 
works costs of the products of those mills are as follows; — 

Table TT. 



Steel ingots are now produced .at a cost of Us. 20 per ton less than 
in 1923-24: it will thus ho .soon that excluding the cost of material, 
the cost of rolling finished steel at the old mills is snhstantiallv 
higher than in 1923-24, and it is clear that their c.ontinuance in 
operation mnst in future prove a sonree of weakness to the Company, 

IT. In its application for the continuanee of ru’otcction the.Tata 
Iron and Steel Comnn.nv has stated that the 
Allegation that n™tec- ^„^lstai'.r-e afforded +o the industry has 

tion has heen msnffieient. . • . b -i i 

fatU'Ti s-iort of the amnimt .intemled by 
G-overnment and tbe Tiegislatnre by about cue crore of rupees. 
The Company has explaiued that it does not desire to make anv 
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criticism or base any claim on this account. But it appears to 
us important tbat, in a survey of the financial results of tiie period 
under review, a statement which alleges so serious a failure of 
the scheme of j)rot(H.:tlon should be (airefullv examined. VV^e do 
not propo.sB to discuss the question of Ctovernment’s intention as 
regards the sciieme of proteefion, or io cunsider whether Govern¬ 
ment (ionteinplated any definite amount as a reasonable j)rofit over 
a period of three years. But, inasmuch ns the Oouipany’s argu¬ 
ment is based throughout on the estimate in our first report of the 
profit considered reasonable for the Steel industry, we consider that 
a detailed e.xamination of the figures is desirable. We projiose to 
confine our attention to the recommendations contained in our 
first report since all subsequent enquiries were supplementary 
thereto. 

18. Tn the course of our first enquiry, we found that Bs. 180 
Amount of protection as represented a fair selling price for 

contemphited in the first the Indian manufacturer of rolled steel. 

Of this sum Rs. 57-37 per ton constituted 
the overhead charges and Tnanufacturer’s profit while the balance 
(Rs. 122-63) was on account of works costs. Tt is, therefore, 
claimed that on our proposals, the fair surplus over works costs 
should he as follows:-— 


Taut.k III. 


1 Output. 

Surplus over 
Works costs. 

Total RurpUiB 
over works 
oost^. 



Tons. 

Rs. per ton. 

i 

j Rs. lakhs. 

1924-2S . 

247,9S2 

.57-37 

142-26 

1 

1926-26 . 

:l 19,957 

,57-,37 

is:i-5s 

1926-27 . 

360,000* 

,57-37 

206-^2 

i 

Total 



! 

j 632-36 


The surplus shown by the Company for 1924-25 and 1925-26 
together with the estimated surplus for 1026-27 (Supplemenlary 
Statement iN'o. 6) amounts to Rs. 418-88 lakhs. On these figures 
it would appear that the actual protection received fell short of 
our recommendation by Rs. 11-3-48 lakhs. 

19. The matter is, liowevor, not so simple as ihis. The pro¬ 
tective duties came into force only from the 

The Company R estimate rniddlc, of .Tuiie, 1924, though the rail boun- 
not accepted, 

As estimated hy thp Tata Iron .and Steel Company, 
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yoiir. ^ Tims, nNcluding- rails, about oiie-sixtli* of tlio fiiiisbod steel 
^iiiad© ill I92“l-2f) dirl not rocoivo tho benefit of the protnctivo scheme, 
ilie output of steel iu 1924-25 witb wliicli we are concerned, was, 
therefoie, about 22-),S()0 tons. Iu I92o-2b, the total production 
aniouiited to 419,907 tons. 4or 1920-27 Llie (,'onipany estimates 
an outturn of 360,000 tons. This estimate, however, was framed 
early in tlic', 3 'ear, and the figures which we have received for the 
later months indicate that a hi<>her level of j)roduction will be 
attained. We have accordingly raised the Company’s estimate to 
480,000 tons. The surplus on the. manufacture of steel during the 
first protective period calculated at 11s. o7'37 per- ton should, 
therefore, he as follows: — 


Taree IV. 



! 

1 Output. 

Surplus over 
works costs. 

Total surplus 
over works 
costs 



Tons. 

1 

' h’s. per ton. 

Jls. lakhs. 

1924-25 . 

22.o,SOO 

57-37 

129-64 

1926-26 . 

19,9.57 

57-37 

l,'-3-(58 

1926-27 . 

380,000 

57-37 

218-01 

Total - j 

... 

... 

631-13 


20. The Company estimates that the surplus in the three years 
KsUmate of .surplus. 19^^4-25 to 1926-27 will be Es. 418-88 ikkhs. 

According to our estimate, however, the 
figures are somewhat different. The scheme of protection was 
in force for only nine and a half months in 1924-25 and the pro¬ 
duction during tliis period was 225,800 tons against tho figure of 
247,982 tons taken in the Company’s estimate. A consequential 
reduction of Es. 6-28 lakhsf has to he made in the surplus for that 
year (Es. 114-48 lakhs), leaving the total at Es. 108-2 lakhs. The 
surplus realized in l92;)-26 was Es. 1717T1 lakhs. The Company 
estimates that the surplus in 1926-27 will be Es. 167-2 lakhs. But 
this estimate framed at au earlj’- stage of our enquiry has taken 
account neither of the probable increase in the output of steel 
nor of the reduction in works costs as indicated in the August 
figures which, we consider, afford a more reliable indication of 
the probable average costs of the year than the earlier figures 
taken h^- the Company. We also think that the average prices 
at whic.h tho Company has effected sales in the first fi\-e months 
of 1926-27 are a safer basis on which to calculate the year’s probable 

* Allowance is 10,-1(10 for the lower production in the hot w-eather months, 
t This reduction is calculatod only on the output of steel other than raihv 
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surplus than the Oompany's estimate of prices. Our estimates of 
the surplus for the year 1926-3Y are shown in the -following 
table: — 

Table V. 



Works 

coat. 

Averajjc 

aelling 

price. 

i 

Ingot 

houuty. 

Total. 

Produc¬ 
tion . 

Total 

surplus. 


Bs. 

Km. 

Us. 

Ks, 

.Bs, 


Es. 


per ton. 

per tou. 

per t-on.'per ton. 

per ton, per ton. 

Tons 

laldiB. 

Heavy rails 

7n-5S 

120 

40-42 1 20 

i2<>L 

73-03 

144,000 

105-.10 

Heavy strnotiirala 

108-73 

134 

25-22 1 

12-«1 

37-83 

3^-',000 

13 ■62 

Bar mill productf; 

;os-9 

138 

32-1 r09 

12-CI, 

45-8 

91,-200 

4T7C 

Plates 

103-35 

140 

36-(!5 I ... 

12-G1 

49'2G 

19.800 

9-75 

Black sheets 

164-12 

159 

-5-12 : ... 

12-61 

7-49 

6,000 

■45 

Galvanized sheets 

258-5 

280 

22-S 1 ... 

12-61 

3.5-11 

0 

0 

0 

4-21 

Tinbar 

71-4 

83 

ii-o 1 ... 


11-6 

.51,000 

5-92 

20,000 tou.s ad¬ 
ditional prodiio- 
tion,* 

100-9 


34.8 

! 

! 

12‘61 

4«-9 

20,000 

9-38 

Total 



1 ■ 

... j ... 


... 

380,000 

190-25 


Q^hus the total surplus for the protective peiiod will probably be as 
follows; — 

Surplus 
Rs. lakhs. 


1924-25 108-20 

1926-26 137-11 

1926-27 190-25 


Total . 435-56 


We have estimated the surplus which might reasonably have been 
expected on our first recommendations at Its. 531-13 lakhs and it 
would appear therefore that the surplus actually received will fall 
short of this amount by Us. 95-57 lakhs. 

21. This may bo considered a substantial departure from our 
expectations and is an apparent justifica- 
of^fnbar™™* account Company’s contention that it has 

° ' ■ received approximately a crore less than the 

assistance originally contemplated. But it m.u.st be remembered 
that protection was never recommended on the manufacture of 
tinhar. When our first enquiry was held, the Steel Company was 
under an agreement to sell its tinbar to the Tinplate Company 

* Tinbar is not taken into aticount in the calculation of the surplus on this 
acWitional jiroduction. 
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of India at a. price wliich would not lie aftocied by thn imposition 
of duties. The matter is dismissed in paragraph -19 on page 127 
of our Fir.st Tteport regarding tlie grant of protection to the Steel 
industry where we remarked “ nothing short of n bounty from 
general revenues in the ease of sheet bars would really remedy the 
situation that has arisen, but we do not consider that this is a case, in 
which a mistake made by the Company can be rectified at the ex¬ 
pense of the taxpayer.” it is therefore reasonable, in any consi¬ 
deration of the effectiveness of the duties and bounties, to exclude 
tinbar from the calculation of both the expected surplus and the 
realised surplus. The total production of tinbar betw'een the l-lth 
-Tune, 1924, and the -list March, 1927, will probably be about 
IIG.ODO tons. The omission of this amount from the calculations 
I'educes the e.stiniated surplus for tlie period by Us. 00-55 lakhs 
and the probable realized surplus by Rs. 17-97 lakhs. The appa¬ 
rent discrepancy of Rs. 95:57 lakh.s is thus reduced by Rs. 48'58 
lakhs to Rs. 4fi-99 lakhs. 


90 . 


Nor 


Adjustment, on account 
of surplus on pig iron. 


can wc omit from our consideration the fact that, 
although the production of steel has fallen 
short of that on which we based our calcula¬ 
tions of the surplus to h(i earned on steel, the 
production of pig iron ayailahle for .sale has been correspondingly 
higher. Whereas wm estimated* that the annual surplus of pig 
iron available for sale would he 40,000 tons, the amount in 1924-25 
and 192')-26, together with the estimated amount in 1920-27, totals 
nearly 450,000 tons. Excluding production for the first tw’o and 
a half months of 1924-25, when the scheme of protection was not 
in force, our original ostimale would give on outturn of about 
113,-300 toms for the period of protection against a probable actual 
figure of 411,000 tons. Taking an average profit of Rs. 20 per ton, 
which was the figure assumed in our Fii’st Report, the profit wdiich 
might reasonably have hoeu expected during the period of protec¬ 
tion would he Rs. 22 00 lakhs, to wliich Rs. 9-38 lakhs must he 
added for overhead charges. The actual surplus for the same period 
according to our present estimate is about Rs. 03 lakhs. 

23. We may now summarize our conclu¬ 
sions in tabular form. 


Summary of results. 


Taiile VI. 



Production. 

Anticipated 

surjj’us. 

Realized 

kurplu.8. 

DiSerencf. 

All. steel 

Tinbar ... 

Tons. 

9M.7-07 

110.000 

Pvs. lakhs. 
531-13 

66-.55 

Bs. lakhs. 
4.3r)-.56 
■ 17-97 

Bs. lakha. 

95-.57 deficiency. 
48-58 „ 

Protected -.to.d 

Pig iro'i 

Pig iron aad protected 
i.tce! 

809.757 

411.000 

46t-58 

32 

417-59 

63 

46-99 „ 

31 cice.s.s 


4!)6-58 

480-59 

IG doficiont'y. 


* Paragraph 79, page 45 of our first report. 
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CHAPTER II, 


Adequacy of profcutioii 
granted. 


24 . It appetiis, flierei'ore, that the actual surplus during the 
period of protection will full shoyt of the 
iiniount which inif>'ht reasonably have lieen 
expetded (Its. 490-58 lakhs) by R.s. 10 lakh.s 
only, tind that, on the whole, the position of tht; Company at the end 
of the period of protection will not differ inalerially from that ori¬ 
ginally (;ontem|dated by the Board. It i.s true that the Company 
has been as yet unable to ])ay any substantial dividends on its share 
caj)ital, but the scheme was so framed as to provide for the payment 
of full dividends only when the production of finished steel apj)roach- 
ed 400,000 tons, which was not expected to occ.'ur nntil 1926-27. It 
must also be remembered that the last three years have witnessed 
the greatest deirression whic.^h has been experienced in the Steel 
industrj- for many years, and that, even in countries where steel 
manufacture is an old e.stablished industry, few manufacturers have 
been aide to show a profit, while many b.ave incurred lieavy losses. 
In the United States of America, conditions for all industries have 
been far more favourable than in Europe. But, although in 1925-26 
the output of steel ingots exceeded all previous records, jirofits were 
on a scale much below that prevailing in other industries. Out of 
twenty seven companies only fourteen were able to pay a dividend 
on their ordinaiw stock and the total profit earned by all companies 
amounted only to 4'51 per cent.'* on the capital invested. When 
flld established companies in Europe with the advantages doriv(;d 
from substantial reserves and with a trained labour force are unable 
to avoid loss, we do not think that the comparatively newly estab¬ 
lished industry in India could hope to obtain profits such as might 
accrue in more normal times. In introducing the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act on the 27th May, 1924, the Hon’ble the Commerce 
Member remarked “ The general principle was, of course, (dear ; it 
was that the protection afforded should he the minimum required to 
tide the industry over this transitional period.” The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company has received during the last three years assistance 
vsufficient to enable it to meet the works costs and interest on deben¬ 
ture and loan charges, to pay full dividends on its first preferenc(( 
shares and a partial dividend on its second preference shares and to 
set aside a substantial sum for depreciation. That the protection 
iu'tually received by the Company has onabJed it to survive a most 
difficult transitional pemiod not merely without losses but in a .state 
of improved and growing effi(;iency cannot, we think, be questioned. 


25. In spite of the imposition of protective duties, the piii;es of 
. , . steel in India never approached the anlicipat- 

'^"***^ price of Ra. 180 per ton, and have been 

for the greater part of the period (.q)nsidorahly 
below those prevailing immediately before the protective scheme 
came into foi'(.c. An examination of the import figures for protect¬ 
ed steel and of the output figures of Indian steel shows that the 
('onsumptioii in India has increased in the last three xmars. These 


* Trou and Coal Trades Review, June 11th, 1926, 
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two facts leave no room for cloubl that tlie protective duties have 
not imposed an undue burden on the consumer. 


26. We arc now m a position to summarize our conclusions 
(j Cl- reirardincr the workinn of the scheme of dis- 

cTHiiiuatino- protection. We tind that the 
Tala Iron and Steel Company lias made coitsiderable progress. Im¬ 
proved methods have been introduced in the blast furnace and in 
the open liearlli department.s, which, combined with the working of 
the Greater Extensions, have re.sulted in more economii- produc¬ 
tion. Hut progress in the sheet mills has been slow and greater 
experience has to be aecpuired before either black or galrani/ed 
sheets can be produced at a reasonable cost. On the, other hand, 
the old mills, viz., the old rail and .structural mill and the old 
bar mills can no longin’ compete with more modern maehinerv 
and their continued operation is a souice of weakness to the 
Company. We find also that the dillieultie.s of the Tata Iron and 


Steel (.lompany have heen fully eonsidered, and that, during a 
period of severe depression in the steel trade, the position of the 
Company has heen carofully safeguarded and the protection so ad¬ 
justed as to enable the industry to make considerable progress, 
.hiiuilly, the decline in steel prices and the e.xpansion of the market 
indicate that the protective duties have not proved hurdeusomc, 
that the trade of the country has not suffered, and that no serious 
hardship has heen causml to the purcha.scr of .steel or to the general 
public. 



chapter in. 


Estimate of futiire works costs. 


"Works 

(jlaiiied. 


costs ’ 


i7. Jn ostdttiating tho amount of pjotectiou reqtiired by the 
Indian Steel mdustiy, the first matter to 
ttdiieli we must direct our atteutiou is the 
question of works costs, by which tvo moan 
the cost of the labour employed and of the power and niateritil 
used in the manufacture of steel, together wil.b the expenditure 
oti tho salaries of the supervising statf. 

28. When the first enquiry into the Steel industry was held in 
1928-24, it was anticipated that, by the vear 
EKect of the working of iqoij-.o?, tbe effect of the working of "the 

tho works costa. (iifaun- l.i:tensionrS would have marutested 

itself to a con,sid(;rablc extent in the works 
costs of tbc whole plant. As lias already been statetl in the 
previous Chapter, substantial pirogiess ha.s been made in tbe reduc¬ 
tion of tbe cost of manufacture and tbo qucvstion naturally arises 
whether it is not possible to accept as tbe future works costs the 
actuals of lire latest cost slieels which wc have received up to the 
time of the drafting of Ihi.s report. Tho efl'ect of the more luodcrii 
machinery has howevim not yet been fully realized. The decline in 
tbe cost of manutuciture still continues. Excluding tbe economy 
effected as a result of the fall in the price of coal, which wo regard 
as a temporary factor, tbc costs foi August, 1920, show a fall of 
iis. 9-5 a. toil a.s compared uitli those of 192o-2() and we believe that 
tlii.s fall will continue, tlHuigb ai a somewhat slower pace. From 
tl'is point of view it is perhaps mifonuiiate that our eitriniry could 
not be conducted at a later date, when Uie I'nll effect of the working 
of the Greater Extensions would have been more apparent. Eut 
apart from this, it would still have been necessary to frame an esti¬ 
mate of future woi'lis costs differing largely from tbc latest actuals. 
We have already indicated that tlic old milks and plant are now 
ob.solete and that, in consequence, the Steel Company is jduced at a 
consider able disadvantage cum pared wiih its compeliiois Irom 

aliToad. It is now proposed to modernize the works by replacing 
tbe ob.solete portions and adding such additional macliineiy as is 
necessary to enable the plant (o operate as a well balanced whole, 
the necessary expenditure heing- met fi'oju the sums set aparl for de- 
lireciation. 

29. The additions whicli it is proposed to make are fully set forth 
in I.ists A and B attached to the Tata Iron 
and Steel Comyjany’s application to tlie 
Tariff Board dated' the 7th May, 1928. It 
our purpose to refer to the main features of 


additions 
to tho 


The proposed 
.and c.'ctonsions 
woi'ks. 

will be sufficient for 
the sebeme, and 
which are to be 
works as they stand at present are not properly inter-related. 

( 1« ) 


to indicate (be deficiencies in tbe present plant 
made gooik The Tata Iron and Steel Oompairy’s 
■ ’ • ■ ’ ' ^ The 
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Coke oveus caanot turn out sufficient coke for tile manufacture of jiig 
iron if all tlie blast furuacies arc in full operation. The steel 
furnaces cannot absorb all the pig iron which can be made, nor can 
they produce enough steel to keep the rolling mills fully occupied. 
It is thus necessary to provide additional coke ovens and steel fur¬ 
naces ill order to enable the blast furnaces and rolling- mills to he 
worked at their full capacity. A fourtli battery of Wilputte coke 
ovens will therefore bo erected, and the output of steel ingots will 
be raised by the installation of a third tilting furnace and by re¬ 
building and enlarging the four oldest open hearth furnaces. Addi¬ 
tional soaking pits and reheating furnaces will also bo necessary. 
To enable the Company to close down the uneconomic poitions of 
the plant, a roughing stand and finishing department must be added 
to the new 28-inch mill so that the structural sections now rolled 
on the old mills can in future be rolled on that mill. The present 
gas producers in the open hearth department will be replaced by 
new mechanical producers wliich will ensure greater economy in the 
consumption of coal. More sheet mills will be installed, and addi¬ 
tions will also be made to the power station plant and lo various 
auviliavy departments. The Company also proposes to introduce 
equij)ment for economising fuel, to prepare some of the refractory 
materials required in the works and to instal a benzol recovery 
plant which should increase the receipts from by-products. 

SO. As a result of these alterations and extensions, it is expecte<^ 
that the annual output of finished steel will 
Period covered by increased from a little over 400,000 tons 

.o.iri: s es ima e. about 000,000 tons. "VVe consider that 

this is a highly desirable and indeed necessary development without 
which wo should have found it difficult to foresee a time when tho 
Company might reasonal)ly ho expected to dispense with protection. 
According to the Company's programme, this scheme of develop¬ 
ment will not be completed until 1931-82 and the full output will 
not be reached until 1933-34. ity that year there should be a 
considerable decrease in the works costs both on account of 
the increase in output and of the general economies effected. It is 
hnpossible, therefore, to base a scheme of protection on the works 
costs as shown in the latest cost sheets. It is equally impos¬ 
sible to take the estimated eo.sts lor 1933-34 for that purpose, 
since a scheme of protection so determined would be inadequate 
in the earlier years and it is therefore necessary to take some 
intermediate tigure as representing the average works costs. But 
before we can ari’ive at any such figure, it is nece.ssary to determine 
the period to be covered by our estimate. If tho period is too 
short, the average works costs will be higher and therefore the 
amount of protection greater than would otherwise he the case. If 
it is too long, the amount of protection will be too low in the initial 
years, and possibly excessive towards the end of the period. We 
think the most suitable period lo adopt is seven years, since by 1933- 
34 the full output, wiiicli is expected from the new sclieiue of 
development, should bo attained. I’nrther, in paragraphs 21 and 22 
of its application to the Tariff Board, tho Tata Iron and Steel Com 
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pany lias stated its belief that by 19dil-3-i the Steel industry may be 
able to sland without special protection, ami although we do not 
commit ourselves to agreement with this opinion, it appears un¬ 
necessary, in view ot the Company's statement, to postpone an 
enquiry into the industry to any laLcr date, I'diially, we think that 
a scheme ot protection based on the average works costs, overhead 
charges and mauulacturer's profit over a seven year period w'ould 
not result in the grant of inadequate pioteetion in the eariy years 
and ussistaiiee beyond the needs of the industry towards the end of 
the period. We have therefore decided to base our estimates 
throughout on a seven year period. 

31. A’o estimate of future costs can be made except on certain 

assumptions. The two largest items in the 
I j j; luanufaclui'ing steel in India are 

iaboiu and coal. We can make no deiimte 
prediction as to the future course of Indian wages and must assume 
in our estimates that there will be no substantial change. The 
price oi coal has fallen from about Its. 8 per ton, delivered at 
Jamshedpur, in iDiio-sJO, to Its. 7 in the current year. The Com¬ 
pany has based its estimates on prices ot lis. 8 per ton in 1927-28 
and its. 9 per ton in subsequent years. While we do not attempt 
to forecast tJie future course of coal prices, we have received no 
evidence or information to indicate any considerable rise in the 
immediate future, and wi; liusc our estimates on an average price 
of its. 8 per ton delivered at Jamshedpur. Other factors in the 
costs which may bo liable to variation are railway freights, the 
prices received tor by-products, the prices of minerals other than 
coal, and the cost of miscellaneous stores and supplies. We see no 
reason to anticipate that all these factois will vary simultaneously 
in a manner adverse to the Steel Company or that the nett variations 
u oiild have any appreciable cifect on our estimates of the final works 
costs. 

32. The Tata iron and Steel Company has furnished us with 

e.stiiuates of its futuro costs of production. 

Method of estimating find, however, that these estimates have 

tuture costs. taken account of ail probable savings, us 

indeed was admitted by the Company's representatives in the course 
of their examination, it is therefore necessary to consider in detail 
the economics whicli can be ejected during the protective period. 
This can be done in two ways; either by estimating the ligures of the 
cost per ton in each department, which is the method adopted by 
the Tata iron and Steel Company in maintaiiuiig its monthly 
cost sheets, or by considering the total expenditure under the 
main heads and framing an estimate of the final sum which, _we 
think, might reasonably he spent under each of those heads during 
the last year of the seven year period. The latter method has 
the advantage of indicating'clearly the diroedions in which eco¬ 
nomics can be elfeeted and we have decided to adopt it. As the 
monthly cost sheets of the Steel Company do not show the total 
expenditure under the various heads, it is necessary to take as 
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om‘ starting point tlio classified expenditure of the last complete 
year 1925-26. The total expenditure for this year is then con¬ 
sidered under four main heads and the total saving possible under 
each head during the period of protection is determined. Thus 
the total expenditure in 1966-34 is obtained, and this figure divided 
by the estimated output of finished steel gives the work.s cost per 
ton in that year. In determining the average works costs over 
the whole seven year period, we have taken the arithmetic 
mean between the costs for August, 1926, and our estimate of 
the costs for 1963-34.* We have^ considered whether it would bo 
preferable to estimate the probabh; costs at the end of the (mrrent 
year and base our average on the mean between such costs and our 
estimate tor the final year of the protective period. But on this 
method both figures between wdiich the average cost for the period 
w'ould be determined would he estimates only. Our figure for 
1933-34 is necessarily an estimate and it appears to us that we 
should be on firmer ground if wo take as our first figure for the 
period the latest actual costs which arc available. 

Tlio foar heads of c.x- '-I'be four heads referred to in the 

pciKlituva. previous pai'agraph are — 

(a) Labour, 

(5) Miscellaneous stores and supplies, 

(c) Goal, and 

(d) Ores and fluxes. 

ilediudions in the costs ja'-r ton are possible under all thest) heads 
and will be largcdy facilitated by tlic incruase in tlie output of sleel 
and by closing down those parts of tlio plant which have bocojiie 
obsolete and flKsiaifore uneconomic. I’urther, as regards certain 
classes of finished st(;el which the ('oinpany has only recently com¬ 
menced to produce, such us black sheets, galvanized sheets and 
sleepers, longer experience in manufmiture should result in greater 
economy and better practice. 

34. Befoi'c dealing with the main aspects of the question, w'e wish 
to emphasize the importance of closing dowoi 
(dosing down of obsolete earliest possible date those parts of the 

p.wts of tho plant. admittedly become 

obsolete and iiicfiicieiit. 'J’hcse are tlie old blooming mill, the old 
28-ineh mill and the old bar mills. According to our calculations, 
which have not been di.sputed by the Steel Oompany, it costs nearly 
lls. 20 lakhs a year more—for (vorks costs only—to produce the 
articles rolled on these mills than it. would if it w'ere possible to roll 
the same products on iho new mills. Steam instead of electricity 
is used as the motive power in tlie old mills and greater expenditure 
is tliorehy incurred. Additional coal is also recpnicd for reheating 
the blooms and billet.s before they enter the old 28-inch mill and 
the bar mill, and as comsidcrably more manual labour is required 
by the old plant the labour charges are correspondingly high. 

* In two cases, viz., structural sections and .sleepers, the average works costs 
aro determined in a dillorent manner as explained in paragraph 60. 

C 
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In all these directions the closing of these mills would result 
in economy. The principal kinds of finished steel manufactured in 
the old mills are structural .sections, certain small bars, light rails 
and fishplates. The Tata Iron and Steel (Company contends that its 
new mills are not at present in a position to roll these sections, and 
that if it did not roll them it would lose its business connections 
with engineering firms and haziir buyers. In these circunistant:es 
tli(;re is perhaps some justification for the use of those mills until they 
can be dispensed with by the development of the new mills, and we 
have thought it necessary, therefore, to make some allowances foi- 
the additional expenditure which must be incurred in the initial 
years of the period. 


Exccssivo labour. 


;15. The works costs must largely depend upon the output of steel. 

o ■ 1 , , . In our investio-alion of the economies which 
Uutout or linisiied sleol. , i j. i • r 

mav be reasonably expeeded in the manulac- 

turc! of steel, we ar(! concerned with three distinct stages, viz., the 
year 1925-26, the month of August, 1926, and the final year 1936- 
34. In 1925-26, the output of finished steel was 320,006 tons and 
that of surplus pig iron 123,000 tons. In the month of August, 
1926, the output of finished steel was 32,300 tons and of surplus 
pig iron 4,900 tons, this being equivalent to about 387,000 tons 
of steel and 59,000 tons of .siH'plus pig iron for one year. The Com¬ 
pany’s original estimate for 1933-34 was 560,000 tons of finished 
steel. We pointed out that this was an under-estimate and the 
Company then agreed that our estimate of 600,000 tons might he 
accepted. W(! shall afaiordiugly adopt this figure as representing 
the final output. 

36. In our first report wo remarked “ The labour cost per ton of 
finished steel at JuTnsluulpnr is nnques- 
tionahly higher than the corresponding cost 

in wfistern countries. This is due not only to the higher wages paid 
to the skilled labour imported from abroad, but also to the much 
laig(!r Tiumbcr of unsikilled and seini-skilled lahourers employed, so 
that the total wages per ton come out higher.” So far as imported 
labour is concerned, good progress has been made. Tlu! number of 
covenanted men has been i-educed from 229 in September, 1924, 
when the covenanted staff was at its maximum, to 161 in June, 1926, 
and the saving on this account may be placed at about Rs. 3 lakhs 
annually. The Company has consistently followed the poliijy of 
replacing European by Indian labour whenever possible. But as 
regards semi-skilled and in particular unskilled labour, the Company 
has made little progress in reducing the number to a moro reasonable 
figure. We have thought it desirable, therefore, to deal with the 
subject of labour costs in some detail. 

37. The total number of men emjiloyed in 1925-26 was 26,290, 
of whom 16,393 were in the productive and 
9,897 in the non-prodnetive departments.* 
The total expenditure of the Company at 
Jamshedpur in connection with labour 


(IJoinparison with the 
Indian Tron and Steel 
tioinpaiiy. 


See Supplementary Statemoiit No. 69, also Statements 71 to 84. 
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was nearly Rs. 165 lakhs in 1925-26;* this includes salaries, 
wages, and bonuses and the accident, leave, provident and contingent 
funds. We consider the number of men employed to be unduly high 
and in our estimates we must presume a substantial reductiont 
Our view is supported by a comparison of the Steel Company’s 
figures for the manufacture of coke and pig iron with the cor- 
xesponding figures of the Indian Iron and Steel Company which 
also manufactures these products. The latter company’s plant 
near Asansol consists of two batteries of modern coke ovens and 
two blast furnaces. The Tata Iron and Steel Company had in 
operation in 1925-26 one old battery of Hoppers and three modern 
batteries of Wilputte coke ovens and four blast furnaces, two of 
which are old and two of which are new. At our request the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company prepared statements on the same lines as 
those submitted bj'- the Tata Iron and Steel Company. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the comparative figures: — 


Table VII. 


— 

Indian Iron and 
Steel Company. 

Tata Iron and 
Steel Company. 

Coke Ovens. 

Production ....... 

293,000 tons 

694,000 tons. • 

Direct labour 

390 men. 

1,776 men. 

Indirect labour ... . . 

401 „ 

610 „ 

Totat. 

791 men. 

2,386 ineit> 

Tonnage per man . . ... 

370 

291 

Wages per head ...... 

Ks. .336 

Ks. 324 

Fiff Iron, 

Production , .. 

265,000 tons 

602,000f tons. 

Direct labour ...... 

378 men. 

2,016 men. 

Indirect labour ...... 

672 „ 

923 „ 

Totai, 

945 men. 

2|939 men. 

Tonnage per man ...... 

281 

205 

Wages per head ...... 

Kb. 339 

Es. 403 

Grand total of labour—Coal and pig iron 

1,736 men. 

6,325 men. 


* See Supplementary Statement No. 90. 

t We learnt at the hearing on the 27th September, 1926, that the manage¬ 
ment had already issued orders for a reduction of 10 per oent, in the total 
labour force in the course of the next year. 

I This figure includes 29,000 tons which is taken as the pig iron equivalent 
of the ferro-mangauose made in the blast furnaces during the year. 

c 2 
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CuArTEK. III. 


rt will 1)0 (jhsorved that, whilst the total uiiniher of men employed 
by the Indian Iron and Steel Company for a production of 2()5,()()0 
tons of pip; iron and of the necossaiy coke for this miantity is 
.1,730, the number employed by the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
for a production of 602,000 tons is 5,325. If the ratio of the total 
number of employees to the output of pig iron at Jamshedpur 
were the same as that at Asansol, the inniiher of men rcciuircd for 
this work by the Tata Iron and Steel Company would be about 
3,940 which is nearly 1,100 less than the number actually em¬ 
ployed. .Pai-t of the excess is explained by the fact that at 
Jamshedpur the toppers ovens and two of the blast furnaces are 
comparatively old and require more manual labour than the more 
modern plant at Jamshedpur or that of the Indian Iron and Steel 
Con)j)any. h'or this reason the employnient of some extra labour 
is inevitable, but not, in our opinion, to tlie extent shown by the 
figures. 


38. The actual situation, however, is more unfavourable to the 
Tata Iron and Stool Company than is 


Addition of “nonpro¬ 
ductive” labonv necessary 
to complete comparison. 


revealed by Table VII. The figures of the 


Indian Iron and Steel Company are com¬ 
plete and embrace all employees at the works. 
The figures of the Tata Iron and Steel Company in the above 
table, on the other hand, are incomplete, in that they do not 
include any of the men (nearly 10,000) employed in departments 
w’hich are other than “ productive.” The work of some of these 
men is connected with the manufacture of pig iron and coke. 
There are, for insiaiute, 415 men* in the sulphuric acid and by¬ 
product plant at the coke ovens, most of whom should ho added 
to the 5,325 men shown in the table above. Imduding these men, 
we think, after a study of the remaining ” non-productivc ” depart¬ 
ments, that a total of about 1,500 men should ho allocated iu 
coke and pig iron. The results may now he stated as follows: — 


Table VIII. 

No. of llKMi. 

Tjabour at ovens and furnaces . . . 5,325 

Allocation from non-productive depart¬ 
ments . , . . . . . 1,500 


Total . 6,825 


Number in proportion to the Indian Iron 

and Steel Company’s fignres . . 3,940 


Excess . 2,885 


See Supplementary Statement No. 69. 
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These figures show that tlie Tata Iron and Steel Company employs 
in the yiannfacture of coke and pig iron over 70 per cent, more 
men tlian it should by comparison with the Indian Iron and Steel 
Company. AVhile wo realise that, in present circumstances with 
its present equipment and plant, the Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany cannot be expected to show the same results in labour costs 
as tile Indian Iron and Steel Company, wo cannot overlook the 
fact that a substantial reduction is necessary. We should regard 
as nnsatisfactory any result which fell short of a reduction of 
about 2,000 meii iiroductive and non-productive- in these depart¬ 
ments before the end of the seven year period. 


09. AVhen all the old mills, viz., the blooming, old 28-inch and 
bar mills, have been shut down there should 
Old Mil s. saving of about 2,200 men (Statements 

76, 78 and 80). This should he accompanied by a further saving 
of about 650 men who are employed in the ‘ non-productive ’ de¬ 
partments on work connected with these mills. The total reduc¬ 
tion will then amount to 2,850. 

40. We are satisfied after oarefully examining the number of 
men employed, that the possible savings in 
other parts of the woi'ks are not as 
great as at tlie coke ovens or the blast fur¬ 
naces and we cannot Tcasonahly expei'i a much greater reduction 
than 1,500 men iu the remaining departments, which is approxi¬ 
mately equivalent to 10 per cent, of the present number. The 
saving of labour in all departmcjits including ‘ non-productive ' 
will thus he as follows: — 

,N’o. of men. 


Genei’iil vediiction nf 
liilicniv. 


Coke ovens and blast furnaces . 

. 2,000 

Old mills . . . . . 

. 2,850 

Other depiirtimmts . . . . 

. 1,500 


6,350 


The nett result is that the number of men finally necessary for 
working the existing plant on the present scale of operations 
should he reduced ^from 26,290 to not more than 20,000 men. 

41. The development programme involves an increased output of 
coke, pig iron and steel, and necessarily 
Increase required for i^nplies the handling of larger quantities 
greater output. materials and of finished pro¬ 

ducts. We have considered whethor this factor mieht necessitate 
some increase in the cpiantity of labour. On the whole, we think 
that an increase of about 3,500 men will be an ample allowance for 
the new units and for tha increase of output from the existing 
units. 
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42. We are now in a position to ascertain the total nunil)er of 
, , , . , men ro(iiiire(l for tlio final production of 

lolal labour required. yQO,000 tons of finished steel 


Xf). of luoii. 


Employed in 

1925- 

■26 

. 26,290 

Reduction 

• 

. 

. 6,350 




19,940 

Tjicrease for 

final 

output 

. 3,500 



Final Total 

. 23,410 


43. Those fifriires Indicate that, in spite of the large increase in 

output, the number of men employed in 1033- 
E.\pcnditure on labour. should be .about 11 per cent, less than in 

1920-26. Since the reduction in nmnhers must necessarily be made 
to a Inrge extent in the lower paid classes of labour, it by no means 
follows til at the total expenditure ou labour will show a pro¬ 
portionate reduction. AVe do not think we could safely assume 
that the total wage bill for the manufacture of steel alone in the 
final year would be below that of 1925-26. As we have already seen, 
the inclusive expenditure on labour in 1925-26 was about Rs. 165 
lakhs. From this should be deducted the cost of labour (a) in the 
tPwii departments, which are expected to be self-supporting, (Ji) in 
the production of surplus pig iron and (c) on certain new construc¬ 
tion works on capital account. A deduction of Rs. 16’6 lakhs 
has been made on this account, leaving the total cost of labour 
irivohu'd in the manufacture of steel at .Jamshedpur iii 1925-26 at. 
Rs. 148-4 lakhs. We regard this as sufficient provision for the 
labour nece.ssary foj- the production of 600,000 tons of finished steel 
in 19-33-34. We are conscious that on the figures given above an 
even larger reduction in labour costs might bave been projjosed, 
but we think that difficulties might arise in giving effect to any 
further readjustmeut of the labour force in a period during which 
new plant on an extensive scale is to bo brought into operation. 
We have no doubt that the Steel Company so far as is (rompatible 
with smooth and efficient working, will take steps to counteract 
any tendency towards overstaffing the various departments. 

44. The remainder of the Company’s expenditure at Jamshedpur 
Kxpondituro on stores is in respect of materials and falls under 

and supplies. the following three heads ; 

(a) Stores and supplies, 

(h) Fuel, and 

(c) Ortss, fluxes, and other minerals. 

For the purpose of our calculations the inw.ard freights to 
Jamshedpur are intduded in the co.st of the matei-ials. The 
gross expenditure on stores and supplies in 1925-26 was Rs. 87-9 
lakhs* of which about Rs. G'7 lakhs may he ascribed to surjdus 

* See Supploincntary Statement No. 90. 
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pijr il'ou, capital construction, etc. The expenditure under this 
head on the manufacture of the steel made during the year was 
tlius Its. c)l-2 lakhs. Having regard to (1) the fact that some of 
these stores appear in the .1925-26 accounts at prices higher than 
those Jiow ruling, (2) the possible economies in the consumption of 
■some of the stores and (2) the future closing down of the old mills 
where the consumption of stores is disproportionately large, we 
consider that the total expendilui-e in 1933-34 required for the 
manufacture of steel should not exceed Hs. 124-0 lakhs, which is an 
all-round increase of over 50 per cent. 


45. The next item which requires consideration is coal. The 

,, j-, , Company’s actual expenditure* in 1925-26 

L^ponftiturc on coal. lOO i 1 n i i • i n /t tc 

was Its. 128-1 lakhs, of which Rs. 16-4 lakhs 
may reasonahly be allocated to surplus pig iron and Rs. 111-7 lakhs 
Vo iinished steel. The Company also spent Rs. 1’3 lakhs on fuel 
oil in 1925-26; we think that this item may safely be omitted from 
our estimati!s for 1933-34. We have impressed upon the Company 
the necessity of reducing its coal consumption per ton of steel. In 
an early estimate the Coinpany ])roposcd a rcdiution from its actual 
consumption of 4-09 tons in 1925-26 to a future (jousumption of 
3'14 tons per ton of finished steel after allowing for the surplus 
pig iron. While a consumption of les.s than 3 tons of coal should 
ultimately be sufficient, we do not consider that we should be 
iustified in insisting on a lower consumption than the 3-14 tons 
suggested by the Comyvany within the seven year period. Wo 
therefore! allow 3-14 tons as the figure to which the Com¬ 
pany should bring down its consumption for the jjroduction of 
600,000 tons of finished steel. The total quantity thus required in 
1933-34 would he 1,884,000 tons, and as we have assumed the ave¬ 
rage! price of coal to be R.s, 8 per tun f.o.r. works, the total expendi¬ 
ture! einder this head will anieiunt to Rs. 150-7 lakhs. As evidence 
that the Conipiiny has be’gntu to redue-o its e-oal ex)nsnmption, it may 
he! noted here that the e-onsumption in August, 1926, was 3-81 tons 
])er teen of finished steel, whie-h is already less than the average 
of 1925-26 by 0-28 ton. 


46. The g-ro.ss expenditure in 1925-26 on ores, fluxes and mis¬ 
cellaneous minerals (chiefly for furnace 

fleexcTand o“ther mine-rX' Was Rs 62-8 lakhs of which 

we regard Rs. 10-4 lakhs as due to the 
production of surplus pig iron, leaving a nett expenditure of Rs. 52-4 
lakhs as ne(!essary for the production of the steel in that year. 
According to our calculation of the quantities necessary per ton of 
steel in .1933-34, the expenditure on these materials in that year 
for an output of 600,000 tons of finished steel should not exceed 
Rs. 92 lakhs. 


* Supplement.'i.ry Stateinont No, 90 also contains an Item of Rs. .3-59 lakhs 
for coke purchased or taken from stock. We liavo treated this as taken from 
stock and have reduced the credits accordingly. 
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47. The preceding paragraphs show the actiiul expenditure on 
tlio, inanufac.ture of steel in 1925-2() and our 

Tl.e» fig.™., h..w- 
ever, do not represent the true cost,s oi 
making the steel. The gross expenditure is incurred in the pi'oduf!- 
tion, not only of finished steel, htit also of saleable products which 
are either incidental to the manufacture of tlie .steel or are produced 
to meet local requirements. The chief of these, are aniinonimn sul¬ 
phate, tar, second class rails (which are not included in the Com¬ 
pany’s production of finished steel) and power sold to other firms at 
Jamshedpur. The cost of t.h<‘ labour and materials consumed in 
these products is infduded in the above expenditure and the rectu'pts 
fimri (heir sale should correspondingly be deducted if we are to 
ari'ive at the nett expenditure, which reiiresents the true works costs 
of the steel. An examination of the Company’s cost sheets shows 
also that, during- 1.920-211, there was an e.xc<!s.s production of certain 
intermediate products (c.r/., ingots, blooms and .slabs) and a deficient 
produ(.‘tion of others (coke and billet.s). The works costs of these 
should he allowed as doduclious from or addilions to the tuial tx- 
peuditure. To obtain the true expieuditnie on finished steel we must 
reduce the g'vos.s expenditur-e of 192r)-2(i by E,s. 97-5 lakhs, which 
was the value in thai year of the hy-produels and of the nett exc-ess 
of th(i intermediate jiroducis. AVe eslimale that the corresponding 
reduction for 19.3d-d4 will he about Rs. 42 Inklis. 

48. We can now set out tbe total costs of 
1.929-20 and our estimatc.s for 1982-84 in tlio 


N'pt.t, .iverapie cost and 
estini.'i.toil retUiotioa per 
ton. 


following forui:- 


Table IX. 



Gross Bxiu:Nruj:uitM. 

Ix(:rn-f:xcj-: 

I'P:R TON’, 

102.';-26, 

1933-34. 

192.5-26. 

1933-34. 


!J8. lalOis. 

TiR. lakJis. 

Pr. 

Hr. 

Labour .... 

)48-4 

148-4 

4fi--l 

24-7 

Stores and supplies 

8t-2 

124-0 

2.5-.3 

20-7 

Fuel. 

1130 

150-7 

3.5-3 

25-1 

Ores, fluxes, etc. . 

52-4 

92-0 

16-4 

15-3 

TO'i’.ct. 

3950 

51.5-1 

123-4 

85-8 

Credits 

37-5 

42 

11-7 

7-0 

Nett Total Expenditure . 

nr,7-5 

473-1 

111-7 

78-8 

Production of fliiislied steel . | 

319,900 I'ins. 

600,000 tons. 




The estimated reduction is th us Its. 82-9 per ton which is nearly 30 
per cent, of the 1925-20 cost. 
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49. In a previous cliaptor we Lave indicated tlie great reduction 

ill tlie costs of lUiiTiufaciui'e couscriuoiit on tlie 
I'e^ct^on ‘'‘PP’y‘"8 operation of tlio now mills. Some time is re¬ 

quired to obtain tlie best results from the new 
plant and it is only recently that tbe dlfl'ereiice in tbc cost of manu¬ 
facture has manifested itself in a marked degree. Tlie works costs 
of August, 192(), are lower tban tbose of 1925-^0 by no less than 
Es. l-T-il per ton. This includes a. reduction in costs of Its. 3-8 per 
ton on account of the price of coal wbicdi fell to Es. 7 ])er ton from 
Its. 8 per ton in 1925-21), wliicL figure we have also assumed as the 
averagn during the period of protection. We regard the nett reduc¬ 
tion of Es. 9-5 in worlis costs as satisfactory, but we do not anti¬ 
cipate that the same rate of reduction can be maintained, (lorn- 
paring the August figures with our estimate for 1933-34 and making 
allowaneo for tlie reduction of Es. 1‘l-3 per ton already made in 
tihe August figures ive find tliat further savings amounting to 
about Es. 19 per ton may reasonably be expected to be realized 
during tbe next seven years. This is an average for all classes of 
steel taken together. For some products, wliicb are alreadv 
being made on a large scale with relatively good efficiency, it will 
not be possible to obtain a further reduction of Es. 19 per ton 
ns compared with the August costs, wliile for others where the out¬ 
put is small and the efficiency still loaves much to he desired, a 
greater reduction is possihle. Each of the main classes of product 
must, therefore, he considered separately. 

50. The rail mill was producing rails in August at a rate 
which was not much below tlmt which we 
assume for 1933-34, and any further fall in 

the Cf)sts would he due mainly to tbe effect of (lie economics in labour 
and fuel on the cost of the rail ingots. Eefore 1933-34, howevci', the 
medium ,ond heavy structural sections will bo rolled on tbi.s mill 
and this e.vtra output should enable tbe costs above metal to be 
reduced appreciably. We think, tberefore, (bat it should bo pos¬ 
sible to bring down tbe cost of roils, by Es. 18 per ton, which is 
nearly the full average amount. Tbe August cost was Es. 79-fi per 
toil and the final coat .should thus be Es. (Jl-fi. 


R.'iils. 


51. Tbe scope for increase of output is greater in the inerchaut 

mill, which produces bars, tban in tbe rail 
mill and we anticipate a larger droj) in the 
costs ahovo metal. Moreover, the coiismiiption of ingots per ton of 
finished product is higher for liars than for rails and there is room 
for greater saving in the cost of metal, (lur estimate of the reduc¬ 
tion is Es. 22 per ton, that is from Es. 99 to Es. 77. 

52. Tinbar is a less finished product tban any of the other kinds 
of finished steel. Its manufacture requii’es 
less ingot steel per ton and involves lower 

costs above metal tb.an the other products. We should, therefore, 
not be justified in .assuming a greater saving than Es. 17 per ton, 
namely, from Es. 71*4 to Es. 54-4. 


Tiubar. 
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53. A greater reduction tlian tlie average should be possible in 
tb(i cost of plates. Tbe consumption of in¬ 
gots required per ton of plates is bigb, and 
involves a largo reduction of tbe cost as tbe cost of ingots falls. 
Our estiniiite of tbe total reduction is Its. 28, viz., from Its. l()3-8 
to Es. 80-3. 

S't. Tbe sheet mills have been working for a comparatively short 
ni-ifii- snppfs time. Indian labour has not yet boon sutfi- 

oiently trained and, altbougb the number of 
covena.ntod employees has been .substantially reduced below the 
average of 1925-26, it is still much bigber in proportion to tbe output 
than we anticipate for the future. Tbe operations are confined at 
present to four out of nine existing mills. When tbe temporary 
difficulties as regards labour have been overcome and full produc¬ 
tion is reached on all the nine mills and on the two additional mills 
[) rovi ded for in the Company’s d(!V(dopment programme, we anti¬ 
cipate a special saving of not less than Es. 23 per ton above the 
average saving of Es. 19. Tlu'. total saving in the cost of sheets 
would lliusbe Es. 42, wbicb would bring down tbe cost from Es. 164 
to Es. 122 per ton. 

55. Tbe cost of galvanized sheet depends mainly on that of black 

Galvanized Shoot. ’ r«»>^i“ing 

cost 15 due to tJie spoJier (zinc) with wliicli 
the .steel is coated. About four-fifths of the galvanized sheet made 
at Jamsbedpur is corrugated, the remainder being sold as plain 
sheets. Tn August, ]92(), the average works cost of plain and 
eoi'i'iignted galvanized sheet was Es. 263-7 per ton, i.e., nearly 
Es. 100 per ton above tbe cost of black sheet. The Steel Company 
estimates that in 1933-34 tbe difference between the costs of black 
and of corrugated galvanized sheet will be Es. 85 per ton. Tbi.s 
appears to be somewhat greater than necessary, but so long as the 
T'cvenue duty on ibe importation of spelter into India, is retained 
we do not ibiuk that a smaller diffei-ence (ban Es. 80 is to be ex- 
])cc,ted. On this basis, and if the works cost of black sheet is Rs. 122 
per ton in 1933-34, the cost of corrugated galvanized sheet in that 
year should be Rs. 202 per ton. But in August tbe average (!ost 
of plain and corrugated sheet together wa.s Es. 2 per ton loss than 
(fiat of corrugated alone. The average works cost of all galvanized 
sheet in 1933-34 should thus be Es. 200 per ton. 

56. No steel sleepers have been made at Jamshedpur during 1926- 

o, 1 o, „ 27 and the production during 1925-26 was so 

•e k eep rs. small that we do not regard the cost as a 

useful guide for the future. The plant is at present incompletely 
equipped and unsuitably located, hut the Company intends to remove 
the plant to a better site and to complete the equipment when tbe 
manufacturo of sleepers is undertaken on a large scale. Tbe Com¬ 
pany estimates that the final works cost of sleepers will be Es. 25 
abo%-e the cost of sheet bar, the sleepers being made from very 
similar bar rolled in the same mill. The process of manufacture is 
iijexjrousivo and, in our opinion, a difference of Es. 16 per ton should 
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be ample. The works costs of the bar would iu lOdd-fM be about 
11s. 5(i pei; ton; and the co.st of the sleepers would consequently be 
Tls. 72 per ton. 


57. The heavy and medium sections will in future be rolled in the 

new 28-inch mill, in which the rails are 
btructural Sections. ,, , i j ■ -ii 

rolled. The cost of the sections in this mill 


will probably be about Its. 2 per ton above that of raiLs. The light 
sections will be rolled almost entirely in the merchant mill, and 
their average cost will probably be about Es. 8 per ton above the 
average cost of bars. If the output of heavy and medium sections 
iu 1988-34 is twice that of light sections, which is approximately 
what may be exjiecteti, tlie average works cost of all striKdiiral 
sections will be Es. fi9-l per ton. 


58. Fishplates are at present rolled in a steam driven 1(i-ini'h 
mill. It appears that they will continue to be 
I'isipates. rolled in this mill which will be made more 

economical by electrification during the next few y(‘,ars. At present 
the cost per ton of fishplates is higher by Es. 45 than the cost [jcr 
ton of the billets from which they are rolled, and we think that this 
difference should be reduced in future by about Es. 35. The cost of 
lullets in 1933-34 we estimate at Es. 55 per ton. The works cost of 
fisliplates should thus become Es. 90 per ton. 

We now tabulate the works costs of x4.ugust, 1920, and oui' esti¬ 
mates for 1933-‘)4: — 

Table X. 


WOUKS COSTS FUR TON. 



Black ahccts 
Galvanized sheet 
Sleepers 
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CHAPTER TII. 


llie average works costs 
fur the period. 


o9. Wliilo we 1110 satisfied tliiit before the end of tlie period tbe 
ecnnonn’es foreshadowed in the earlier para- 
Method of determining uraphs will result in the reduction of the 
works costs of the various products to the 
levels indicated, we do not think that we cun 
make any useful forecast of the extent to which they may be realized 
in any one pariiciilar yinir. The results will depend very largely 
ujion the rapidity willi which the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
is able to carry out the proposed reductions in the labour and other 
costs and the imnisures for efliectinff fuel economies, and the date 
on which the old mills an' closed down. Tn the meantime the new 
plant is already g'iviiic- lower costs. We believe that the fall in 
costs will contimic mitil the ma-ximuTn production of the pre.sent 
[)la.nt has been reached, and the costs will be reduced by a substantial 
])roportion of our estimate. Durino’ the following' three or four 
years, new units of the Company’s development programme will 
come into operation. We believe that during these years, both 
production and costs should show an improvement over the previous 
figures, hut that the rate at which this improvement can be effetded 
will not bo so rapid. All the units should la^gin to give distinctly 
better results about tlie fifth year of tlic new ])eriod of protetnion. 
Costs should again conic down with sonui rapidity until they reach 
(ho estimated le\'el. The rate of fall of the works cosis will piobahly 
vary substantially, Imt, as already exjilained, we thiulc it would he 
fair to assume (hal the average costs throughout the pei'iod will he 
the mean between the costs of August, and those of 1933-34, 

except as regards structural sections and sleepers. 

GO. The structural sections are at present mainly rolled in the old 


mills, but wlu'ii the new 

tarJs'md hcavie.r sections will be rolled 

tm.ls .LM.1 si.cpei,. entirely in the iiew 28-ineh mill, and the 

lighter sections in the other new mills. The final cost of stf’ui'tnral 
sections will ho aj)pro\iniatelv midway between tluit of rails and 
that of bars. Tn view of the importance of closing the old mills as 
early as possible and of the fact that milil that is done, the output 
of sections will be much less than in the later years, we do not think 
we should he justified in basing our proposal on an average works 
cost of sections for the seven years higher than Es. 81 per ton, 


plant 


is sui 


itahlv 


which is lls. 1-5 above the mean cost of rails and that of bars. As 
regards sleepers we have no initial figure which we can regard as 
having any value for the ascertainment of a fair average ('ost. We 
anticipate, however, that, unless the price of wooden or cast iron 
sleepers rises or unless the Steel Company is prepared to forego 
part of its profit, the manufacture of sleepers outside the existing 
contraots will not he recommeneod until the cost of sheet bar is so 
reduced that the average cost of finished sleepers for th(! remainder 
of the period will not ('xceed lls. 74 per Ion. We therefore take 
this as the fair average cost. 
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Ayuiago costs of all (Jl. ^lie average costs for the period inav 
products lor tho whole now be stated as follows:- 


Table XI. 


Product. 

Actnal costs- 
Alignst, 

Estimate 

1933-34. 

Averojjc for 
tho iHTifxl. 





its. 

Its. 

Its. 

Rails .... 

. 



79-6 

Gl-0 

71 

FisliidateB 




llG-d 

90 

103 

Structural sections 




105-9 

09-1 

81 

Rare .... 




91) 

77 

88 

Plates .... 

. 



103-S 

80-3 

92 

Tinbar .... 




711 

55-1 

03 

Black sbects 




104 

122 

143 

Galvanised sheet 




203-7 

200 

232 

Sleepers .... 





72 

74 









CHAPTER IV. 


Estimate of the future fair selling price of Jamshedpur 

Steel. 


Rxjjlaiiufion of fair sell¬ 
ing price. 


O'J. In l.lu' ])i'evioi]s ('liapter we hsive esi im.ated foi’ a seven yeai' 
period the average works costs of tiie diff¬ 
erent steel prodncts of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Conipaiiy. In order to deterniine tlie price 
wliifdr the Indian niamifaetnror may reasonably be expected to 
obtain for bis ste<d during this period, it is necessary to ascertain 
the additions which must be made to provide! for the overhead 
charges incidental to the manufacture and marketing of the steel 
and for a reasonable retnrn on the capital involved. Tbe fair sell¬ 
ing price for Indian steel may therefore he defined as the total of 
the charges under the following heads: — 


I. Works costs. 

II. Overhead charges, consisting of 

(a) depreciation, 

(b) interest on working capital, and 

(c) Agents’ commission, head otfico charges, etc. 

III. Mannfactnrer’s profit. 

(j;{. In oixhsr to fix the amount of depret^iation the present day re¬ 
placement value of the Steel Company’s 

valuution of assets jnust first he ascertained. In 

paragraph 72 of our first report, it was esti¬ 
mated that the total fixed capital expeiidilnre of the Company, in¬ 
cluding the expenditure on the collieries, would in 1924-25 amount 
to Rs. 21 crores. We wi!T'c satisfi<!d on investigation that this sum 
was greatly in excess of the real value of the property whether 
regard was had to the profits which might be earned or to the cost 
of replacement at the prices prevailing in 192-3-24. After carefully 
weighing all the evidence we reduced the value of the block, ex¬ 
cluding the collieries, to Rs. lo crores. We must now consider how 
far this figure requires modiucation. The expenditure in India, 
w'hic.h (X)vers the cost of labour and local materials in the erection 
of the works, the development of ore, limestone and dolomite quar¬ 
ries, the preparation of the works site and the construction of roads, 
houses, etc., will be little affecsted by foreign prices and need not be 
written dowm. About Rs. 3 crores may be allowed on this account 
and tbe remaining Rs. 12 crores will require adjustment in 
view of the change in the price of machinery and steel in the last 
three years. The main factors, which reduce the rupee 

( 34 ) 
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value of the plant, are the rise in the exchange value of the 
rupee and the fall in the sterling price of steel works machinery and 
buildings. The appreciation of the rupee exchange would justify 
a reduction in the value of the plant and equipment of rather over 
10 per cent, and after considering the fall since 11123 in the price of 
steel and machinery we think that a total price reduction of about 
20 per cent, in the rupee value of the imported portions of the fixed 
assets would not be unreasonable. We accordingly redutse the sum 
of Us. 12 crores to Us. 9^ crores. To this we must add the E.s. 3 
crores on account of expenditure in India, which we have not writ¬ 
ten down. This will bring up the present replacement value of the 
complete fixed assets excluding the collieries to Rs. 12^- crores. 


04. Tn our earlier estimate the maximum (sapacity of the plant 
,, f ,, , , was assessed at about 420,000 tons of finished 

steel per year. This figure was limited by 
the capacity of the steel making units, which is small in proportion 
to the capacities of the other producing departments, namely, the 
bla.st furnaces and the rolling milhs. The Steel Company has 
now decided to raise the annual capacity of the works to about 
()()0,000 tons by means of the development scheme to which we 
have referred in Chapter 111. The fresh expenditure involved 
is about Rs. 2| crores aud is to he met, not by raising fresh capital, 
hut out of the depreciation fund set aside to cover renewals and 
replacements, including those necessitated by obsolescence. This 
expenditure will not result in any increase in the capital of the 
Company, hut will merely have helped to maintain the efficie.ncy 
of the plant and, by securing a balance of output between the 
dilferent departments, will have maintained the producing capacity 
in reasonable proportion to the value of the plant. Xo additional 
return could be, or indeed lias been, claimed by the Tala Iron 
and Steel Company on this account. 


The value of the renovated 


plant and other fixed assets, excluding collieries, with an output of 
600,000 tons would thus not exceed Rs. 12-^- crores. Such infor¬ 
mation as we have been able to obtain regarding the cost of replace¬ 
ment of similar plant in Europe, suggests that, after making allow¬ 
ance for freight, duty, higher erection charges, and the additions 
and alterations necessitated by climatic conditions, a valuation of 
Rs. 12j crores is not unreasonable. 


65. It may be of interest to compare our estimaiii of the value of 
the plant with the Company’s issued capital 
Comparison between the ^nd debentures. If we add to our valuation 
panps1apit.ab croies the replacement value of 

the Company's collieries, reduced from (heir 
book value in the same proportion as the other assets, the replace¬ 
ment value of the total assets of the Company is about Rs. 13J 
crores. The Company’s capital consists of shares amounting io 
Rs. l()-45 (.Tores and of issued dehentures amouiiliiig to Rs. 3-34 
(Tore.s, the total being thus practically ecjual to the replacement 
value of the Company’s assets. 
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(j(j. Previously vv(3 ii.llinved dcipreoiuliou on tlie vuluo of lire 
llxtid assets at the rate of jjer cisnt. 

Depreciation. YVe have received no evidence in the 

course of this enquiry which would justify a departure from that 
hgure. The annual amount of the depreciation to he earned on a. 
(sapital value of Ils, 12J crores at this rate would he Rs. 7cS lakhs per 
annum. 

1)7. in our earlier report we allowed Rs. 3^ crores for working 
capital. This represented provision for 
™ working materials, outstandings, and stocks of 

finished goods equivalent to about six months’ 
production. The Steed Company in its representation of 7th May, 
1926, suggested that this hgure should be maintained. Wc 
are unable to agree to the suggestion. We find that the works 
cost of si-X months’ production will amount to about Rs. 2'2 
crores and we consider this sum to be a sufficient allowancie 
for the average vvorkiiig capital during the seven year period. 
The reduction of woiikiisg (rapital from Rs. 3'5 crores to Rs. 2'2 crores 
may appear heavy in view of the increase in output of steel but it 
must be remembered that there lias been a heavy reduction in the, 
estimated works (!osts. h'urther, the improvement in the finaneial 
position of the Company will afford a greater possibility of working 
capital being provided from reserves of various kinds and from 
undistributed profits. In iy23-24-we allowed a rate of 7^ per cent, 
oil til(3 sum required for working cajiital, but we consider a rate 
of iiiierest higher ibaii 7 per cent, would not now be necessary. 
The annual interest charge at 7 per cent, on Rs. 2'2 crores is Rs. 15'4 
lakhs. 

(icS. As regards Agents’ (lomiuission and Head Oiiiee and other 
AiVfiiits’ Commission: expenses, we think that Rs, 10 lakhs a 
Head Office. year for both W'ould he siilheieiit. 

69. In our first report we allowed an aveinge profit of 8 per cent. 

on the value of the fixed assets and although 
Manufacturer s profit. return on gilt-cdged securities has fallen, 

we have no reason to think that an all round rate of 8 per cent, is 
excessive for an Indian commercial undertaking in present circum¬ 
stances. The total profit which would he earned at this rate on 
Rs. 12^ crores is Rs. iOO lakhs. 

70. It is now necessary to consider what portion of the overhead 
Profits and overhead charges and of the manufacturer’s profit 

eliarges on surplus pig must be deluftHl to the pig iron produced m 
iron. excess of the quantity required for the manu¬ 

facture of steel. We do not think it likely that the average quan¬ 
tity of surplus pig iron will exceed 60,000 tons per annum, or that 
the average selling {irice will he more than Rs. 15 per ton above 
the works costs. The surplus wull therefore he Rs. 9 lakhs. Of this 
amount approximately Rs. 3‘3 lakhs represent overhead charges,* and 

* To distribute the overhead ehargos between steel and .surplus pig iron, 
the average output for each has been multiplied by the :iverage works cost 
per ton and the charges divided in the same ratio as the one result bears to 
^he other. 
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Rs. 5‘7 lakhs profit. The overhead charges will be reduced by the 
former amount and the profit by the latter. 

Final estimate of 71. The total amount to be earned above 
charges above works co.sts. tlie works costs is as follows: — 


Us. LakiiS. 

1. Overhead — 

Depreciation . . . . : 78-0 

Interest on workuio- capital . . 15-4 

Agents* Commission, Head Office ex¬ 
penses, etc. ..... 10-0 


108-4 

Less chargeable to surplus pig iron . 3'3 


100-1 


II. Manufacturer’s profit from the manu¬ 
facture of steel ..... 100-0 

Less profit on surplus pig iron . . 5'7 

94-3 

Total of 1 and IT.194-4 


72. It remains to consider whether we should distribute the 
amount of Rs. 194-4 lakhs required to cover 
Distribution of charges overhead t-hurg'es and profit over the maxi- 
over production. ^ . i.i.i i ,• ii 

mum production ot wmich the plant is capable 

or over some .smaller figure. We estimate that the plant will not 
reach the full capacity of 000,000 tons until the end of 
1983-34. In the interval the production will inerease only hy 
stages. If, therefore, rve calculated the proper allowance per ton 
on the maximum output, the assistance provided in the earlier years 
of the period for which protection is recommended would not he 
snffieient. If, on the other hand, wm were to distrihute the charges 
over the present actual ]noduction, the incidence per ton would he 
in excess of whaf wmuld he necessary in the later years, On the 
whole, therefore, we think that it w'ould he reasomihle to distribute 
them upon the aviu'age of the wdiole period. Accordiug to (he 
Company’s original estimate, the average production of finished 
steel during the seven years would he 486,000 tons per year. lu 
our opinion this is an under-estimate and we consider that the 
average production of finished steel during the seven juiar period 
should reach 500,000 tons. 

D 
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73. We eaii now calculate the avej-age incidence ot the uverhead 
Tucidence per ton of charges and the manufacturer’^ profit per 
overhead charges and ton of finished steel. The results are set out 
in the following table, which also shows for 
coniparison the corresponding rocouiiueiulations itiiule in our first 
report. We have allowed for an allocation of Rs. 3'3 lakhs overhead 
charges to surplus pig iron. 


TAunii XJI. 


1 

lueidenco per tou of 

finished steel. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 J92;V31. . 

Prusent 

^iroposal. 

1 

Overhead* 

1 1 
i Es. ' 

ICs. 

llcpreciation. 

21-72 

1.5‘10 

liitcrOBl oil working capital . . . . 

()-on 1 

2-08 

■Agents* CoDiiidasioli, Head Office c.xjicuses, etc. 

i 2-80 ! 

i 1 

1-9.3 

Total overhead 

1 

20 01 

Mauul'actutcr’s profit ..... 

1 

j 2C-37 

18-88 

G iiAN 0 Total 

■ 

1 .57-07 1 

;iH-K7 


Thus there is u reduction of about Rs. 18 per ton from the figure of 
11123-24 which is etpiivalent to more than 30 per cent.* 

74. The fair average selling price f.o.r. works of the various pro- 

(hu'ts has next to be determined by adding to 

j price of works costs the overhead charges and pro- 

d.ffevent product. 

amount must be Rs. 38-9 per ton of finished steel. We do not pro¬ 
pose to make a uniform addition of Rs. 38-9 to the works cost of 
each s(!parate product, for it would not he justifiable to burden a 
semi-finished product, such as tinbar, with the same overhead charges 
and profit per ton a.s an expensive product, such as galvanized sheet. 
I’he manufacture of tinbar requires less plant than any other pro¬ 
duct and it is sold to a single customer in large and regular quan¬ 
tities under a long term arrangement. 3'he ac.tual overhead charges 
are therefore less than the average, and it would be in accordance 

* This recliiotioii would have been gi-eator had the overhead charges and 
maiiufucturer’.s prolit fieen calculated on the estimate of final output of steel 
as wu.i done in our first report. 
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witli ordinary business praetico lo allow on snob material less tbau 
the average surplus over works cost. We arc thus unable to adopt 
the simple method of a uniform addition. On the other hand, any 
such method as the allotment of overhead (diarges and profit in pro¬ 
portion to the works cost of the pr'oduct would lay unjustifiably high 
charges on the more expensive products. The ideal method would 
be to calculate, in respect of each product, the overhead charges and 
profit separately by ascertaining the correct amount required for each 
in relation to the value of the ^ant used in its manufacture, and the 
value of the stocks and stores, etc., required to be held. For this, 
however, the necessary information is not available in a sufficiently 
detailed and accurate form. We have, therefore, not applied a 
uniform addition for overhead charges and profit, but have modified 
it in the taise of certain products to represent what we believe to be 
a fair allotment after consideration of the works cost and value of 
the plant utilized. Table No. XJ.II shows the average output of 
the different products for the period on which our estimates are 
based and also the average works costs for the seven year period and 
the resulting fair selling price. The distribution of the output 
is clearly liable to some fluctuation, but we see no reason to 
expect that it will vary in such a way as appreciably to affect the 
result— 


Table XITT. 




Avora^e 

Ovorhetid 

Pair so)liii(j 


rro'luct. 

Avorjij^c 

works 

1 and 

. pricu f.o.r. 



output. 

cost. 

! jirofit. 

works. 



Tons. 

I’or ton. 

! Per ton. 

j Per ton. 




Ks. 

Ks, 

j 11B. 

Ktlilii 


1U6,000 

71 

1 39 

! 

110 

L’ibb plitU'S 


7,000 

103 

1 Id 

lt« 

structural 

fcUons . 

70,000 

8] 

99 

120 

r>urs 

. 

90,000 

ss 

41 

1 

129 

I’latcs . 


90,000 

92 

42 

i 194 

TinlflU" . 


50,000 

63 

21 

87 

Hlaek sluu’ls . . . • 

19,000 

149 

42 

, lb5 

j 

(.Tiilvniii/'tHl 

sliceis 

;:o,ooo 

232 

1 

i 2S9 

bleepers 

. 

Id,000 

74 

:.iG 

110 

i 


75. There are, liowever, two e.ircumslanees which necessitate some 
adjustment of the above fair selling prices. 
Adjustment for losses ppe first is the problem of the disposal of the 
n second class materia s. luaterial and cuttings produced 
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in tlie maniiiaolure of finislied steel. This material has to he sold at 
a lower pric.e than the first elass material and the average price of 
the steel is thus reduced. Ko adjustment is necessary for rails, fish¬ 
plates and sleepers as the weight of second cla.ss material of these 
kinds is not included in the production of finished steel and the 
prices received are included in the credits in Table IX in Chapter 
III. Tbe output of s('(!ond class strueturiil sections, bars, plates and 
sheets, however, is included in the production figures and adjust¬ 
ments are therefore necessary. The allouauc(>s we have made for 
sections, bars and plates are vm-y similar to the actual reductions of 
the pri(.‘es realised bj- tbe Oompaiiy in i92o-i?(), bnt the; allowances 
for siieets are substantially le.ss than the actual reductions 
in 1925-2(1, when sheet manufac.ture was almost entirely new to the 
Company and the results were necessarily ])oorer than may reason¬ 
ably be expected for the fntiu’e. The adjustments for structural 
sections and hues are reduced hy the fact that for ])art of the sales 
of standard (piality material of those kinds tlu' fsteel Company 
received ’‘e.Ktras” on the basis prices.'*' 

7(!. 'riie second adjustment is requii’ed on account of the freight 
, ,, , , . . from Jamshedpur to destination. Where 

'”**’'"* the freight is higher than the freight on the 
Competing imported steel from the nearest 
port, the Steel Company is at a disadvantage for which allowance 
must bo made. This applies to I'alls, fishplates and sleepers. Wo 
estimate that an average allowance of Rs. 8 per ton should he made 
for rails and fishplates but that Hs. 5 per ton will he sufficient for 
sleepers, as the produedion is smaller and can ho disposed of in the 
nearer markets. As regard.s the other materials, vis., structural 
sections, bars, plates and sheets, the position is more complicated. 
Part of this material lias to be sold in tbe ports and tlio remainder 
in the interior of the country, h'or sales in the port towns the Steel 
Company is clearly at a disadvantage compared with importers to 
the extent of the freights it has to pay from Jamshedpur to the 
l)OTts. In other markets, however, the position is difterent. The 
Railway Administrations allow substantial reductions of freights on 
complete wagon loads (and the amounts of these reductions varv 
with the distances). AVhen the Steel Company’s material is sold in 
couipetitioii with dijaleos tbe scale of whose business does not permit 
of niaterial being despatched in romplete wagon loads, it hears less 
freight than the imported steel delivered in. the same market. This 
difference has sometimes been described as a freight advantage whicih 
the Steel Company is said to enjoy over the dealers. In fact, how¬ 
ever, except on the Bengal Xagpnr Railway, the Steel (.’ompany gets 
no lower freights than others would if they followed the same sys¬ 
tem. The advantage lies in the ability oi the Cojnpany to avail 
itsedf of the .Uailway ’raiill for complete wagon loads. A further 
advantage is realised on sales in markets which ai’c, closer to 

* In our oiiloulutions we h.avo \ised “ ha.sis ” prices, which arc iipplicahie 
to the greater part of the prodnctioii, but for cortaiu .sections and for com¬ 
pliance with .special reciuirements additional i)iit!es usually called “ c.vtras ” 
are obtained. 
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Jumshodpiir than to any port. In the circiimstances afljnslnients 
have to he made for eac.h prodnet accordiiif' to the balance of ad- 
vantape oi disadvantage in the cost of transport of the whole onlput. 
As production increases, “ froig'ht advantages ” will tend to 
diminish, whilst the “ disadvantages ” in the ports will inciease. 
We think that, taking the period as a whole, there will be a slight 
fridglit advantag(> on sections, bars, plates, and sheets. This ad¬ 
vantage has been set against the loss on second class material. 

77. When these adjustments have been made, the fair selling 
prices of rails and fishplates must be raised 
ments.*' 'bv !«><' <hat of .sleepers by Rs. 5. No 

alteration is required in the prices of sec¬ 
tions and bars, but the price of plate.s must be reduced by one rupee, 
that of bhn.'k sheets by two rupees and that of galvanized .sheet by 
five rupees. The average figures to which the price of the different 
kinds of imported steel must be j’ai.sed if the Steel Company is to 
obtain its fair prices f .o.r. works thu.s become— 

Tai.lk XIV. 

Rs. 

Per ton. 


■Rails.118 

Fishplates.156 

Structural sections .... 120 

Bars. . 129 

Plates . . . . . . . 188 

Tinbar.8T* 

Black sheet ...... 183 

Galvanized .sheet . . . . . 278 

Sleepers . . . . . . 115 


The price of tinhar is not subject to the lulju.stiiients descril)0(l above 








CHAPTER V. 

Prices of imported steel. 

78. Before wo oaii arrive at any decision regardiiiw tlio necessity 
for the contiminnco, of protection or re^ard- 
ing tJie moasiu’e of such protection, an 
iiivesiigatiOTi into thfi probable level, cluiinji 
the period of protection, of the prices of foreign steel, against whioli 
i.he Indian industry has to compete, is clearly necessary. The 
determination of this (j^uestion will he facilitated by an examination 
of the course of prices of foreign steel in India during the last three 
year’s. Galvani/ed sheets and heavy i-nils have always been importinl 
almost entirely from Great Britain, but as regards other articles, 
even in the pre-war period they were imported both from the 
nontineiit and from tlic IBiitcd Kingdom and thei’e was some 
difference between Continental and British prices in this country; 
in recent years the gap between the two sets of prices has been 
considerably wider. As the Indian manufacturer has to face com¬ 
petition hoi.h from the United Kingdom and the Continent, it will 
he convenient if the prices of imported British and imported Conti¬ 
nental steel are separately considered. We have taken beams, bars 
.and plates as representative of the kind of rolled steel in which there 
is competition from botli sources. 

British prices. 7*1- T-^he table below gives tbe relevant 

figures for British steel; — 

Takt.p XY. 


Tricos of British steol c. i. f. Indian jiovt (pei' Ion). 



a found by the 
Boaixl in the 
first eii(|uiry 
1923-2t. 

rts found by 
tJie Board 
iu October, 
1024. 

found By 
the Boftrd 
.iuiie-Jidv, 

102 G ‘ 

.ds I'ouiid hy the 
Doiirii HI the 
piescnt enquiry 
.iiiniiarv-Apiil, 

1926. 


c .y. (/. 

JI.S. 

1 .'t ■>'. tl. 

Ks. 

£ s. (/. 

K s. 

.€ d. 

Rs. 

Beam's 

10 0 0 

iro 

!) 10 0 

\zl 

S 10 0 

Ji:> 

7 7 0 

9S 

Bara 

10 0 0 

loO 

10 r, 0 

137 

S J 5 0 

117 

7 13 0 

102 

P\atcs 

10 r, 0 

loS 

10 10 0 

140 

1 

0 12 6 

12S 

S ■( 0 

109 


It will he seen that the sterling prices of British steel were much 
lower in the early part of 1926 than at any previous time during 
the period of protection, and that the corresponding rupee c.i.f. 
prices of such steel were about 30 per cent, below those of 1923-24, 
part of this fall being due to the rise in the rupee cxe-hange. The 

( 13 ) 
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Sterling prices are, in fact, very little al)ove the pre-war level. 
The world’s deinuud for steel has been diminished by stagnation in 
trade, lacJc of capital which has restricted new enterprise, and 
depression in the shiphnilding industry. On the other hand, 
the great expansion in steel producing capacity, which occ'urred 
in European countries during and immediately after the war, has 
iiitensified competition, particularly in the export market. The 
lower prices of raw materials and improvement in methods of. pro¬ 
duction have possibly enabled British manufacturers to I'educe 
their costs. But we believe that the main caxise of the fall in 
British export prices, has been the severe competition of Continental 
countries aided by the heavy depreciation in their currencies. 

(tnntinental prices. SO. 'J'he prices of ('ontinenfal steel for tlie 

period under review were : — 

Table XVT. 


Prices of Continental stcol c. i. f. Tnilian port (per ton). 



1923.21. 

October, 1924. 

..tune-Tilly, 

1 

192.5. 

.laniiarv 

1926 

Ap 'il, 


£ 

1 

s. 

1?«. 

£ A.. d. 

Bs. 

£ a. 

d. 

H.s. 

£ •». d. 

Bs. 

Beams 

8 

0 0 

120 

6 to 0 

87 

C 10 

0 

87 

r> 10 0 

77 

Bara 

S 

0 

124 

0 10 0 

87 

C 1.5 

0 

90 

0 3 0 

82 

Plates 

9 

2 0 

130 

7 18 0 

107 

8 10 

0 

113 

0 9 0 

80 


Except for a rise in the price of Continental steel in the middle of 
1925 due to tlio temporary increase in the freight from Antwerp 
from 15s. to 22s. 6d. per ton in the month of April of that year— 
the course of both British and Continental prices during the past 
three years has been dowjiwards. A comparison of the tables given 
above discloses a very large margin between tbe prices at wliich. 
British and Continental steel could bo landed in India in 1923-24. 
The gulf between the two sets of prices bad widened by October, 
1924. and the differences were then as follows: — 

£ (L 

Beams . . . . . . .‘10 0 

Bars.3 15 0 

ITates.2 12 0 

Since 1924, however, the price of British steel has fallen moi’e 
lapidly than that of Continental with the result that tbe gap 
])ctween the two sols of prices is 7iow as set forth below; — 

£ s. d. 

Beams . . . . . . 1 11 0 

Bars.1 10 0 

Plates . . . . , . 11-50 
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81. It lias been seen that, durinff the last few years, prices have 
seriously fallen, and we must no’s^ consider 
prfcer''^ course of foreign ^jjgtber this fall is likely to continue, or 
whether a recovery may be expected. While 
there are various factors which affect the probable course of British 
and Continental prices differently, there are two features which 
are common to both, viz., that European steel prices are now at 
about the pre-war level while the coat ; of living are considerably 
higher, and that a large proportion of tlie steel exported is sold 
without profit or even at a loss. If we were to base our opinion o'n 
these two circumstances ahine, we should be inclined to think that 
European prices would show a tendency to rise. But some of the 
causes which in the past have contributed to the rapid decline of 
foreign prices are still at work, and their future effect is clearly a 
matter which merits careful examination. In considering the 
future level of prices, it will he convenient again to examine the 
British and Continental prices separately. 


82. x\lthough it would appear that variafions on the scale ex¬ 
perienced dxiring the last three years are not 
entarprices*^ Contm- recur, there are elements in the 

situation which make tlie future course of 
prices of Continental steel very uncertain. I'lie French franc is 
still liable to fluctuation, and, although the Belgian Government has 
now taken action to stabilize its currency, the exact effect of this 
measure on the price of steel cannot yet he ascertained. There are 
also other circumstances to be considered. In most Continental 
countries specially low railway freights are granted on steel carried 
to the poids. Further, in Germany the .steel syndicates quote much 
lower prices for export than for the internal market, the producers 
of the exported steel being compensated out of the receipts from 
the sales effected in Germany. Export prices would clearly he 
affected by any alteration in these conditions, hut it is impossible 
to estimate the extent of any future changes. Nor can we exclude 
from consideration the probability of a general stabilization of the 
Continental exchanges in the comparatively near future and the 
consequent elimination of a .serious element of depression in steel 


prices. 


83. An event in the Continental steel trade which has attracted 


much attention recently is the formation of 
Continental Steel Cartel, the Steel Cartel, under which the output of 
steel in Germany, France, Belgium and 
Luxemburg will be so regulated as to avoid over-production. The 
operations of the cartel are generally expected to lead to a rise in 
the prices of steel. While we do not question that this will be the 
tendency, we cannot overlook the fact that, in 1925 and the first 
quarter of 1926, the production was at the rate of about twenty-five 
million tons a year, while the combined capacity of the countries 
concerned is between seven and eight million tons higher. It is not 
impossible that the co-operation, which ha.s now commenced, may 
lead to a joint sales organization which may both directly and 
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iiifliroctly reduce (iosts and thus enaWo profits to be earned at lower 
prices. Tbi.s, in turn, would stimulate tlic demand for steel and 
keep tbe, works more full}' occupied. Tlu; amalgainatiou in the 
spring of 1020 of' several of the largest steel producing firms in 
Gennany into one company, the TTiiited Steel Works, is an out¬ 
standing example of the effort to reduce co.sts hy minimising general 
expenses and hy allotting to each works the manufacture of the 
kinds of stc'i.d which it can most economically produce. Some 
fluctuation in price.s is therefore not improhahle before the final 
effect of the Steel Gartel manifests itself, and it is impossible to 
forecast with any degree of certainty even the gcmeral direction 
in which prices inay move. We feel that in view of the many 
uncertain elements in the situation, any definite concduslon 
regarding the duration or extent of fntnre changes in the prices 
of Goritinental steel would he of lilth? xmluc, and that a scheme 
of protection based on an estimate of the future level of such prices 
would be uncertain in its operation. Tt appears to us to be safer to 
take tbe 1926 prices as our starting point and fix the measure of 
protection which, in our opinion, tho industry may require on the 
supposition that these prices continue. The question of the action 
to he taken in the eiumt of any considerahle change in tho price of 
imported Continental steel is one which we shall consider Inter. 

84. There are certain cii’cnmstances which make for greater 

„ , 1 . . stability of British (ban of Ooiitinenlal 

r utiire British prices. . ' rm t j.- e • 

' prices, liie complications oi variable ex¬ 

changes are absent, while bounties and special railway freights for 
export steel are not granted in the United Kingdom. On the other 
hand, we cannot exclude the possihilitv of the competition of Conti¬ 
nental steel, ivliieh may result from deiireciating currency or other 
causes, I'eactlng on the price of British steel. We are, howex’er, 
satisfied that such reaction, if it occur.s, will be of a temporary nature 
and of limited extent. Kor do we believe that in view of the present 
level of prices any further substantial decrease in cost in the United 
Kingdom will occur. It is true that any reduction in the price of 
coal as a result of the settlement of the coal dispute would affect 
the cost of steel. But in view of the unsatisfactory financial results 
of coal companies in England even with the assistance of the coal 
subsidy, it appears unlikely that any large decline in prices will 
occur. Other possibilities which might lead to a reduction in steel 
prices are the more complete modernization of the works or the 
formation of a combination among the larger manufacturers. But 
the effect of s\ich improvements would be realized only slowly while a 
combine might so reduce internal competition as to obviate any fall 
in prices. Further the financial position of most British steel firms 
is so diffic7ilt that they are compelled to adopt all possible measures to 
avoid price reductions. Wliile, therefore, we do not ignore the 
possibility that there may he some fluctuations in British prices, 
we see no reason to oxj)ect that they will he other than relatively 
small and temporary. The financial condition of the Steel industry 
ip India is now very different from what it was in 1924 and the 
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industry sliould l)e nble, under our scdioiue of protection, to hear tbe 
strain of any purely tcmporui'y decline in the price of Eritigli steel, 
as any losses which may thereby be incurred would bo set off oji the 
whole by the profits resulting from temporary rises in price during' 
the period of protection. Nor does it appear that, even if Continental 
prices rose, British prices would rise to the same extent. The price 
of British steel was already much higher at the beginning of 1926 
than, that of Continental steel, and higher even than the level of 
Continental prices to which the operations of the cartel are expected 
to lead. I'lie capacity of the British steel works is greatly in e.xcess 
of the output of 1925 or of the first few months of 1926, and it is 
hardly probable that the demand for steel in the export markets will 
so increase as to enable the British uianufaeturers to obtain miicli 
higher prices than those of 1926 even if there is some increase in 
the price of Continental steel. We see, therefore, no reason to anti¬ 
cipate any substantial permanent rise in British prices. 


85. We are now in a position to determine tlie prices of imported 
steel which shonld he taken for the purpose 
1926 prices ailnpted as a calculating the protection required by the 
basis for calculation. t t ■ a ci- x r ^ • rx 

Indian industry. Since steel prices after 

April 1926 have been influenced by the effects of the coal dispute in 
Great Britain we propose to base our estimate on the prices of tlie 
first four months of 1926. We regard t he prices of British stool for 
this period, subject to slight tmidificat.ion, as fairly representative 
of the British prices which may be expected to prevail during the 
period of protection, while, as bus already been shown, we regard 
the future level of Contineufal prices as entirely uncertain. The 
figures at which we hoAm arrived are based on the statements of 
e.i.f. prices supplied to us by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
by various importing firms and by Bailway .\dministrations. The 
sterling e.i.f. prices liaA'e been converted into rupees at the rate 
of 1.?. Gd. 


86. The prices of imported steel landed In India include the e.i.f. 

prices, landing charges, port dues, etc. We 
Landing and other pjjyg found it necessary in view of changed 
charges. circumstances to make some alteration in our 


estimate of landing and other charges. In our report, dated the 8tb 
November, 1924, page 85, we allowed Ks. 5 for British and Rs. 10 
per ton for Continental steel on this aeeouni. Our reasons Avere 
that the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s steel was uiainly sold in 
Calcutta, where the engineering firms, Avhich used British standard 
quality, were able to transport imported steel by water direct from 
the ship to (heir yards, thus saving about half the normal cost of 
handling and cartage. As the engineering firms were the importers, 
they would not, when comparing the cost of imported with Indian 
steel, take into account the allowance for profit or commission. 
The output of steel in India Avill be much larger during the next 
seven years and it will no longer be correct to base onr estimate of 
landing and incidental charges on the conditions jirevailing only in 
Cqlcutta, for an increasing proportion of the Steel Company’s sales 
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will have to he made through dealers on commission and not direct 
to the eng-ineering firms. We propose, therefore, to eliminate from 
our estimates of these ediarges the allownince for merchant’s profit and 
commission, and to take lis. G per ton as representing the landing 
charges on all sections, plates, sheets, and British hars. For Con- 
tinejital hars, we have taken Rs. 8 per ton. It has been established 
in the evidence submitted to us that the deliveries of Continental 
hars are on the average about 2 per cent, below the weight paid for 
by the importer and this deficiency in weight has the effect of 
raising the real price by about Es." 2 per ton above the nominal 
prices. The evidence indicates that the usual landing charges for 
rails, fishplates and sleepers are approximately Es. 8 per ton. 


87. The following 

Prices of imported steel 
wiilmiit duly. 


table gives our conclusions regarding the 
landed price,s (without duty) of foreign 
steel, which should he taken for the purpose 
of estimating the protection rerpiired by the 
Indian Steel industry. 


Table ■XVTT. 


I’wiliut. 

Britisli. 

( oiitiiieiilal. 

Kail^ .......... 

Ks. per tou. 

100 

Ks. iier ton. 

Fishplates ......... 

1.50 

... 

Stnictural sectiiius ....... 

10-1 

8C 

Bars .......... 

10 s 

90 

Plates ... , 

115 

92 

black slioi ts ........ 

15S 

122 

Gulvauized sheets ........ 

:;4() 


Sleepers ......... 


105 


The British price of steel sleepers has not been given as we have 
received no evidence of recent prices. We have already explained 
that galvanized sheet is imported almost exclusively from the United 
Kingdom, and is not therefore affected by Continental competition. 
An examination of the prices of the last three years indicates that, 
apart from a reduction consequent oii exchange appreciation, the 
price of galvanized sheet lias remained fairly steady and we have 
no reason to suppose that there will he any large variation in the 
future though temporary market fluctuations may occur. The c.i.f. 
price of imported heavy rails is already approximately at the pre¬ 
war level and (’aunot he exjiected to fall further. Moreover, the 
future price of rails is affected by the reconstitution of the 
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European TJ,ai] Makers’ Assoointion in the middle of 1926, 
This Association now controls all exports of rails and fish¬ 
plates from the leading Eiu'opean c.ormtries and reserves to each 
c-onntry ii.vS own internal jnarkets, whicdi in the case of the United 
Kingdom include also tlic markets of the Dominions, India, and the 
Colonies. ContiTieiital l ails will therefore no longer be exported to 
India and it appears to us improbable that the price of rails will be 
further reduced. On the c.ontrary, some increase in price may be 
expected and we have thought it advisable, in fixing our estimate of 
the prohalde pi'ico of imported rails during the period of protection, 
to allow foi' an increase of teti shillings per ton. 

88. The fiuestion of the future level of prices of foreign steel 
General conclusions as to imported into India is (me of such great im- 
fnpu'fi level of foiei(;n porta nce and has so direct a bearing on our 
recommendations regarding the protective 
duties, that we think it desirable to summarize onr conclusions in 
the matter. We find that the influences, which may affect the future 
course of Continental prices, are so numerous and their effect so 
uncertain that it would he unsafe to frame a scale of duties on the 
assumption that any level of prices, which we might now adopt, 
would continue without substantial change throughout the period of 
protection. We have, therefore, taken for the purpose of our esti- 
Vuale the. Continental prices of the early months of 1926. The cpies- 
tion of the action to he taken in the event of any considerahle 
changes in tliese prices is discussed elsewhere in nur report. On 
the other hand, we think it may ho anticipated with some degree of 
certainty that the level of British prices which we have assumed 
will, with slight modifications, continue during the protective period 
and that, though there may he temporary fluctuations, any perma- 
nent change such as would render the protective duties which we 
recommeud inadecpinte or exc('ssive, is not likely to occur. 
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Method and amount of protection. 

89. W« have now ascertained the fair selling price of steel in 
India and have determined the prices of im- 
Contimiance of prolec- popted steel which we propose to take for the 
purpose 01 oxir scheme. According to the 
system, which we ado])ted in our fijst eiirniiiy, and which we intend 
to follow in this report, the ditfercnco between these two sets of 
prices is the measure of the protective duties which we should re¬ 
commend. The following table gives the relevant figures: — 


Tablk XVIII. 



Fair selling 
price per 
tou. 

O.I*F. .PRICES LA'PTDBD 
WITHOL'T DUTY PER TON- 


British. 

Goiitinental. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


He. 

Re. 

Bs. 

Rails. 

118 

105 


Fialiplates. 

156 

150 


Structural sdotions ..... 

120 

104 

86 

Bars 

129 

108 

90 

Rlates ....... 

13:1 

105 

92 

Bl,ack sheets ...... 

183 

153 

122 

Galvanized sheets ..... 

278 

240 


Sleepers ....... 

115 


105 


As we have explained in the earlier Chapters of this report, a 
considerable reduction in the cost of manufacturing steel in India 
has already occurred and during the next seven years further econo¬ 
mies on a substantial scale are expected. In 1928-24, the works 
costs were about Ks. 126T) per ton of finished steel. By 1929-20, 
the actual works costs had fallen to Its. IJ I -7 per ton, the figures for 
August, 1920, show a fnither reduction to 11s. 98-4 -while our esti¬ 
mate for 1933-34 is Bs. 78-8 per ton. The fixed assets of the Steel 
Company have also been writter. dewn to their replacement value and 
the incidence per ton of overhead charges and manufacturer’s profit: 

( 49 ) 
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has fallen from Us. 57 per ton to Bs. 39 per ton. Hut althoug-h, iu 
consequence of these reductions, there will be a large fall iii the 
fair selling price of the steel products manufactured in India, 
amounting on the average to Bs. 53 per ton, it will be observed from 
the figures set fo7 tli. iu Table XVIII that the prices which we consider 
reasonable for Iiidian steel still stand considerably above the level of 
the prices at which foreign steel can be imported. It is obvious 
therefore that, while the protection needed by the Indian industry 
may now be on a smaller scale, it cannot yet he completely disconti¬ 
nued. 

90. We shall deal first with rails, fishplates and galvanized sheets. 
T)uties on rails, fish- these articles foreign competition is con- 

platea and galvanized fined almost entirely to the United Kingdom 
and the problejn of providing adequate pro¬ 
tection for them is not complicated, as in the case of the other 
artichis, by the fact that competition arises both from the United 
Kingdom and from the Continent. A duty representing the differ- 
eiice between the Indian fair selling price and the imported price of 
llritish material (Table X VTIl), will afford in each case the j’oquired 
measiire of protection. AVo accordingly recommend a duty of 
Es. 13 per ton on heavy rails, and of Es. 38 per ton on galvanized 
sheets, or of Es. 30 if the duty on spelter is abolished as was recom¬ 
mended in onr report on galvanized hardware.* On our estimate 
the duty which should be imposed on imported fishplates would be 
only Es. 6 per ton which is less than a 10 per cent, ad valorem 
revenue duty. The prices of fishplates and rails are, however, 
closely inter-related and we do not therefore recommend that 
fishplates should be removed from the protected part of the schedule. 
We propose that the duty on fishplates should he ad valorem at the 
rate imposed on non-protected steel, subject to a minimum duty of 
Bs. G per ton. 

91. Steel sleepers tu'e not only liable to competition from abroad, 

but are also subject to severe internal com- 
Oiity ou steel sleepers. petition. Any protective duty which result¬ 
ed iu an appreciable rise in the price of steel 
sleepers, might lead to the .substitution of woodcir or cast iron 
sleepers on a considerable scale, and thus retard the development of 
the industry. The difi'eremic between the fair selling price of 
ludiau steel sleepers and the c.i.f. landed pidce (without duty) of 
foreign sleepers is only Bs. 10 and it appears that tlie present 
revenue duty would he sufficient even to meet Continental competi¬ 
tion. Sleepers are at present iii the uon-proteoted part of the 
schedule hut we think it desirable to remove them to the protected 
part in order to enable Government to raise the duties, should any 
developments in Europe make such a course advisable. Wo accord¬ 
ingly recommend the imposition of a protective duty of Ks. 10 per 
ton on steel sleepers. 

* It' the gross consumption of spelter per ton of galvanized .sheet is 280 lbs. 
the duty on the spelter consumed would be oquivalont to Rs. 9-4 per ton of 
sheet. The fall in Iho price received for the zinc dross would luobably reduce 
Ifiio nett efierit of tVie removal of the speller duty to Rs. 8 per ton of sheet. 
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92. Tiubar has not been relerred to in T’able XVIII beeausc it is 

at present subject only to the 10 per cent. 
^ revenue duty, and we do not propose any 

alteration. The Steel (lonipany’s tinbar is 
sold to the Tinplate Company of India at a price which for the 
period of our scheme, is independent of the rate of duty. The neces¬ 
sity for a protective duty would therefore not arise, unhiss a new 
firm c.ommenced the manufacture of tinplate in India, and the Steel 
Company was able to establish that imported tinbar entered the 
country at a price with which it could not compete under the revenue 
duty. We do not think it advisahle to base a protective duty on a 
hypothetical situation, and we therefore propose that tinbar should 
remain subject to the revenue duty only. 

93. The treatment of the remaining products, viz., sections, bars, 

f dates and black sheets, is complicated by the 
act to which we have referred m the previous 
(yhapter, that they are imported into India 
both from the United Kingdom and from the Continent and that 
there is a wide margin in the respective import prices. The Tata 
Iron and Steel Company produce.s steel of Jlritish Standard Specifica¬ 
tion, blit the market for this (dass of steel is not sufficiently wide to 
absorb the whole of the Company’s production; and, in consequence, 
a proportion of Indian steel must be sold on the basis of the lower 
prices at wdiich Continental steel enters India. It is obvious, there¬ 
fore, that a system of duties based on the imported pri(;e of British 
steel affords the Indian industry inadequate protection. The pro¬ 
blem before us is to devise a scheme of jjrotectioii which, while ade¬ 
quate for the Indian Steel industry, will not impose on the consumer 
of cither class of steel an undue burden, and wbich will not be in- 
eonsisteiit with the well-being of the general oommnnity. 

Six possible methods of 94 . The following appear to us the onlv 
Ijioteetion n«=essary which merit discussion : — 


( 1 ) The imposition of different duties acicording to the quality 

of the steel imported. 

(2) The imposition of uniform duties equivalent to the difference 

between the fair selling price and the higher of the 
foreign prices, and the payment of a bounty which will 
give the assistance necessary to enahlo the Indian manu- 
faijturer to conipet<! with the lower of the foreign prices. 

(3) The imposition of unifor-ni duties on all steel at rates based 

on the Continental prices, these rates being obviously 
adequate to protect the Indian industry against competi¬ 
tion from any source. 


(4) The imposition of higher duties on stool imported from 
specified countries whence steel can he exported at very 
low rates, on account of depreciated exchanges, the pay¬ 
ment of honiities, or other similar causes. 


(b) The imposition of uniform duties on steel imported from 
any source based on the differeucio between the fait 
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selling prices and tlie weighted average prices of foreigh 
steel. 

(d) The imposition of duties on British steel sufficient to protect 
the Indian manufacturer against competition from the 
United Kingdom, and the simultaneous imposition of a 
different sot of duties on steel imported from other 
countries. 

95. The first of those methods has already been discussed in our 
report of November, 1924, and we feel that 
objections there set forth still hold good. 
A system of differenf iation of duty according 
to the quality of steel, would involve the appointment of a metal¬ 
lurgical expert and tlio provision of Lsuitablo testing machinery at 
each Customs office, and would further inflict great inconvenience on 
the commercial communitjq since delay in ol)tainino- delivery from 
the Customs dejjartment w'ould be unavoidable. A system of boun¬ 
ties is open to objection on financial grounds. We should hesitate 
to commit (lovernnient to the payment of bounties over so long a 
period as seven years. The production of the Indian Steel industry 
is constantly increasing, and even if no additional steel works were 
established in India, wc could not feel reasonably certain that the 
revenue derived from the protective duties would be sulheient to cover 
the bounties required. We think it necessary to explain that the 
revenue derived from the duties levied on protected steel cannot 
l)e regarded as wholly obtained by the introduction of the protective 
system and therefore available for the payment of bounties. The 
revenue duty, which would in any case be imposed, has first to be 
deducted, while allowumce has al.so to he made for the additional 
revenue which would be received, if the import of foreign steel were 
not restricted by the increase in duty consexpient on the adoption 
of a policy of protection. We regard the financial objection to a 
policy of bounties for so long a period as decisive. But in any case, 
w^e consider that a system of bounties, while it may to some extent 
protect the Indian industry against losses clue to foreign competition, 
is not nearly so effective in preventing unfair competition, especially 
where it is aided by the uncertain factor of a depreciating exchange. 
The calculation of the protective duty on tlielow'est price of imported 
foreign steel is open to the objection that it would result in the 
grant to the Indian industry of greater protection than is necessary. 
T’lic price obtained for British Standard Specification steel ivoiibl 
be excessive and the users of this class of steel would be 
unduly penalized. AVb' have, therefore, rejected this method of pro¬ 
tecting the industry. The fourth method contemplates the imposi¬ 
tion of what are commonly referred to as anti-dumping duties 
against those countries whence steel is exported at a very low price. 
Such duties are imposed elsewhere when the price of iinporiod foreign 
steel has been lowered by depreciation of exchange, the grant of 
lioonties, favourable freights on export, or any other causes wbicdi 
lead to unfair competition. On similar grounds ‘ aiiti-diiinping ’ 
duties might justifiably be imposed against Belgian, French, or 
German steel, importcrl into India. French steel is imported in 
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such quantities that any seheine which did not apply to Franco would 
fail ill its purpose. The (jiieslion wa.s discussed at length in our 
report of iSoveinhcr, 192d, and file coiiidusioii was reached that the 
French (lonnnercial t'onveniion of 190-.$ was a har to the adoption 
of a scheme of this nature. Furtlier, a duty imposed on French 
stool on the ground of depreciated exchange, could he avoided by 
export llirough other i-otiiilries where (ho currency is now on a gold 
standard. This method therefore affords no jiracticable solution of 
the. problem before us. 

96. There remain two methods by which our object can be attain- 

Two iiip.thods piacti namely by a system of differential duties, 

oiililo : unif'oim or differ- a higher duty being imposed on Continental 
pntial duties. y lower duty on llritish steel, or by the 

adoption of a uniform duty, fixed at some iuierniediate iigure on a 
consideration of the probaVilo sales of I ndian steel against British and 
(ilontinental competition respectively during the pe.riod of protection. 
VVh; regard both tfiese methods as praclioable iind it is therefore 
necessary to examine in somewhat greater detiiil the probable results 
of their application. In determining in which direction the balance 
of advantage lies, we should be gmideel by tbe three considerations 
already referred to, namely the. necessity of securing adequate pro¬ 
tection to the Indian Steel industry, the equitable distribution of 
the burden over the different fdasses of steel consumers, and the 
economic welfare of the country generally. 

97. If a system of differential duties is to be applied without any 
Differential July system modifi(;ation, the duties applicable to each 

described. clas.s of ste(‘l may ho stated as follows: — 


TAm.E XTX. 



j 

I’litish 
sti el. 

Its. per tot). 

Contiiiental 

sU-ol. 

Bs. per ton. 

Stnictui'itl RCCiioilS 

16 

34 

liars. 

21 

39 

Plates .......... 

IS 

41 

Black slio 't ......... 

30 

61 


Under tliese two scales of duties, the selling prices of British and 
Continental steel in India would be the same. But tliere is a dili’er- 
ence in the quality of the two (dassos of steel, and we regard it as of 
importance that there should be a dilference in price in India corre¬ 
sponding to this difference in quality. We have rcH-cived evidence 
that steel made to British Standard Specififuitions on the Coi\tinont 
can be pnrobased at ID shillings, or about Its. 7, more than the price 
of non-standard Continental material. We consider that, if this 
gap in prices is to he maintained, some addition must ho made to 
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the duty on British steel, and some decrease in the duly on Conti¬ 
nental steel. Protection iv'hich is adequate, but not excessive, will 
not he scicnirod to the; Indian iiidnstry, unless this adjustment of 
duties is made in the proportion which it is estimated that the sales 
of Indian vStandard steel will bear to the .sales of Indian non-standard 
materJul during the whole period of proteedion. Nor will this 
arrangement be unfair to either class of consumer. On the one 
hiind, till' duty on Continental steel will not be reduced by the whole 
of the amount which represents the dih’erence in the quality of steel, 
and to this extent the consumer of non-standard Indian or Conti¬ 
nental steed is called on to pay a sonie^v’hat higher price than on 
abstract grounds might be considered imecssary; on the other hand, 
the price paid by the cronsumer of Staiidavd British or Indian steel 
will also be somewhat highen. Both classes of c'onsuiuers are re¬ 
quired to make some sacrifice in the interest of the Indian Steed 
industry, and the burden is distributed roughly in inverse ratio 
to the demand for each, class of steel. The arrangement on the 
whole appears equitable. 

98- .A-fter making the-se adjustments the 
eludes''required.' duties on each class of steel will stand as 

follows: — 


X.X. 



In the fcdlowing table the lair .'celling prices of steel in India are 
compared with the duty paid prices of imported British and Conti¬ 
nental steel: — 

Tabj.k XXT. 
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99. It is now nooessury to describe tbe loniaiiiing' sy.ste',n by 
Description of the. wbieb llie nec-essary lunonnt of protection 
weifThted average system can be socui't^d to tbe riidiaii industry. Our 
of duiie.s, o'cneral method rtuiiains t]ie .same, tbe differ- 

cnee between tbe fair sellino- price of Indian stead and tbe imported 
price of foreign steel being still tbe measure of the protection re¬ 
quired. But in this case, a single scale of duties is proposed, by 
selecting as tbe imported price of foreign steel a figure intermediatt' 
between tlie import prices of Britisb and ContinentiU steel. The 
principle followed in delermiuing tbe Import price is as follows. 
'I’he proportion whicdi tlu; Steel Company’s sales cjf Standard mate7'ial 
may be e.’<pe(!ted to bear to it,s sales of non-standard steel during 
tbe period of protection is first ascertained, and tbe average i)n])ort 
})rice of foreign steel is deteriuined with referejice to tbi.s propor¬ 
tion. Following this system of calculation w(! arrive at Ihe duties 
shown below 


Table dv.XlT. 



Fair 

price. 

l»s. per ton. 

'Weigiit.eii ;i i erage 

' iinpoi't iirieo iD'Cy i'm(iiired. 
witliout cl ity, Bs. pec ton. 

llcc. poi’ ton. 1 

Stnictiii'iil sections .... 

1 120 

95 25 

Bars ...... 

1 

91 Bc'i 

Elites ...... 

1 .1.0 

107 2ii 

Black sheet • . . . . 

1 1S3 

las ' .5,5 


The duty paid prices of imported British and Continental steel will 
then be a.s follows: — 


Tauli.; XXi fl. 



Up. per t:;n. 

Coinineiitnl 

steel. 

Ks. per ton. 

vStrcctnral .section,s 

129 

ni 

Bacs. 

143 

125 

riatos 

U1 

M8 

Black sheet 

208 

177 




CJ1APT£K VI. 


100. Wfi art! now in a position to consider the relative merits of 

, the two sellenies. ThcweiKhtodayerac'esyS' 
e\amiued. duties has the advantage or .simplicity 

ill administration. With a. single scale of 
duties for steel from all sources, inquiries as to the country of ex¬ 
port or of manufacture become unnecessary, and delay in the 
(Justoms department is reduced to a ininjnnnn. On the other hand, 
it must be reiiognized that an estimate of the Steel Company’s pro¬ 
bable sales of Standard and non-standard material during a period of 
fioveii years, is not a very secure foundation on which to build a sys¬ 
tem of duties. In our original scheme of protection, nnifonn duties 
wore rcconimendod on the weighted average system, and within a 
few moiilhs of the imposition of tho.se duties, it appeared, that in 
consequence of the heavy' fall in Coiitiiiental steel prices the propor¬ 
tion of flic Steel Company’s sales against Coutincnlal material was 
much greater than the proportion assumed hy us in cnlculating the 
duties, and to this eNtent tlu' duties recommended were inadequate. 
While we do not anticipate price movements of the same magnitude 
as tliose which have occurred in the, past three years, it is impossible 
to foresee all the factors which control the sale of steel, and it may 
well he that changes in the demand for steel or greater internal 
competition such as might result from the (.‘onstruction of a new steel 
works in India, may disturb the proportion of the sale of Indian 
Standard and non-;'tnndai'd malerial. In such an event, uniform 
duties based on l.he weighted average principle will fail to maintain 
that degree of protection at ivliich we aim. 

101. It is obvious that a system of nnifonn duties will impose a. 

, heavier huiden on the consumer of Standard 

rto.,1 tl.„ would be im- 
posed under a sysiem ol. dillereiitial duties, 
and altliough, with the greater appro.vimalioii of British to Conti¬ 
nental prices, this Inirden has somewhat declined, it will appear that 
the amount is still appreciable. A reference to Tables .XXI and 
XXIII will show that the, pi ice of British steel after payment of 
uiiiforni duties would be higlier Ilian under a syslcin of differential 
duties, by Bs. 6 per ton for structural sections, its. 1) per ton for bars, 
lbs. G per ton for plates, and .Hs. 20 per ton for black sheets. We 
attach considerable iniportanee to tbis aspect of the case, because 
the general user of sleel has no organization hy whicdi, when Conti¬ 
nental steel is ce,rtifi<!d to be of British Standard, the value of the 
certificate can be checked. If, therefore, he wishes to use British 
Standard steel, he umst use steel of either Tiidiau oi' British manu- 
factuie. Ordinary (’out ineiiinl sleel imported into India is less re,- 
liable in cjualHy, ri.ccuracy of rolling, ami strength, than British 
Standard sleel, find is for this reason nnsnitable for use in the eon- 
slructioii of large buildings, bridges, and uther works, in whieh any 
defeet may seriously endanger public safety. Any measure, there¬ 
fore, calculated to tllscourfige llie use of British Stambnal steel, save 
in so far as this is essential for the piolection of the Indian industry, 
is clearly undesiridDle. A system of uniform duties would involve an 
increase in the cost of rolling stock, railway bridges, and other 
constructional work. Iri'igation and water supply schemes would 
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be more (lostly, iinrl infl^istrial (ievolopmcnt would b(s affected, since 
fac.toTv coustTiTciion would be more expensive. Municipal corpora¬ 
tions. in particular, undertake many works in wliicli the use of 
Standard steel is essential. As example.s we may refer to the recent 
construction of a lar>>'e steel water main hy the Bombay ('orporation, 
and the project for the replacement of the Howrah Bridge. Tn all 
such works, a svste.ni of uniform duties would necessitate additional 
expenditure. N'or can we overlook the fact that the Steed industry 
is a basic industry and any unnecessary increase in the price of 
Standard steel will raise the cost of the rarv material of other Indian 
industries. This in turn necessitates an increase in the compensa¬ 
tory proleetiou re()uiTed by indnstries rising Standard steel and a 
fnrtber birrden is thereby thrown on the consumer. The fabricated 
steel industry affords an example in point. A bigber duty on plates, 
bars, and sections, necessitates a corresponding duty on imported 
fabricated steel, and this will affect the pri(!e of both Indian and 
imported fabricated steel. 

102. Tn the manufacture of machinery the tpialify of the steel 
Uniform duty tends to used is of tbc utmost importance, and it is 

discoiu-jigo nninuCa,oturu of dc.sirable tliat tile duty on Standard steel 
machinery in India. should be kept as low as possible. The 

supply of cheap machinery is an essential condition of industrial 
progress, aud for this reason the grant of proteiction to rnannfac- 
turers of machinery to (iorapensafe them for the higher price of 
steel under a protective tariff, is likely to present serious difficulties. 
At the same time, it is obviously disadvantageous to penalize the 
manufacture of machinery in India by the imposition of higher 
protective duties than are absolutely necessary, and to this ex1«nt 
a system of uniform duties would tend to retard industrial develop¬ 
ment in this country. Further, if (lontiuental steel is sold in India 
at very low prices, the Indian industry may be forced in self defence 
to lower its standards and, the quality of Indian steel might, in 
consequence, deteriorate. 

103. It may, however, be urged that the additional burden on 


Burden on the consumer 
of non-standard steel. 


tlie user ol British steel, is at least counter¬ 
balanced by the lower price of Continental 
steel, as indicated in Table XXllI. We arc. 
not, however, satisfied that the consumer of Continental steel would 
benefit so much as might ayjpear at first sight. Apart from such 
factors as a general slackening of the up-country demand for steel, 
it is obvious that in the absence of free (tompetifioii, there is nothing 
to prevent the price of Continental steel from approaching that of 
steel of Standard quality. It cannot ordinarily rise above the point 
where it would be more advantageous tor the consumer, in view of 
the difiEerence in quality between the two classes of steel, to purchase 
steel of Standard quality at a correepondingdy higher price. The 
money value of this difference we have estimated at Es. 7, and it 
follows, therefore, that the British price of Stand,ard steel, loss its. 7, 
practically sets the limit to the, yio.ssible increase in the market price 
of Continental steel above the import price. The margin between 
this limit and the import price, as shown in Table XXIil, is larger 
under a uniform sy&tem of duties and it seems to us not improbable 
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that tho apparent arlvantap-e to the consumer of Continental steel 
under this system umy merely result in larger profits to the dealer. 

e have received evidence tiiat in other port towns competition, is 
more limited and less severe lliaii in Calcutta—where it is accen¬ 
tuated by the sale of the Steel Company’s products- and that the 
general level of pric('s of (’ontinental steel is hielier. Under exist¬ 
ing circumstances, therefore, it appears that the consumer docs not 
gain tin; .'ulvantagc of the full difterence between the duty paid price 
of iSlandard :ii\d tVinlinental material in every part of the country. 


Kid. Wc now turn to a consideration of the svstem of diiferential 


System of diffe.rent.i.-tl 
(.liitifi.s examined. 

given hy the Colleeloi' 


duties. Settle additional complexity in ad¬ 
min isl rat ion in the Customs Department 
must necessarily result. But the evidence 
of Customs, Calcutta, indicates that the ad¬ 


ministrative ditiienlties are not so great as were supposed at the time 
when we snhmilled our sceojid report on tln^ Sleel industry. The 
present, prices of imported British steel, on which onr jtrojtnsals are 
based, already reflect to a very large extent the economies rendered 
possible hy tht; use of semi-fim'shod Continental material, hfo in¬ 
vestigation, therefore, apitoars to he required into such questions as 
whether sheets or bars, roiled in England from (i'ontinental sheet bar 
or billets, should bt^ treated as of British origin. Further, the gap 
between British and ('ontinetit.al pric.es has now narrttwed eonsidor- 
nbly. There is, thus, less inducement for exporters to re-ship Con¬ 
ti mnittil steel from British ports. Iltcrehy incurring additional char¬ 
ges on acc.ount of freij>-ht, etc. We are satisfied, therefore, fha.t a 
system of differential duties is not impracficable from the admini¬ 
strative point of view, and W(> believe that no undue delay or ob¬ 
struction to trade will result. 


105. Tl may he urged that n system of differential duties in the 
_ , form suggested involves the adoution of Tm- 

Pi-et’orore Preference in relation to steel. In the 

that our proposals ncMressarily imply a 
definite decision on the question of policy, such a statomoiit of the 
ca.se is incorrect. In onr chapter on the price of im[)ortcd steel, we 
have already explained tliat while we have some grounds for con- 
fidoiiee in the stability of future prices of imported British steel, the 
•future price of Continenlal steel is wholly uncertain. We contem¬ 
plate Biat in the proposed scheme of differential duties, tho duties 
on British sleel will he definitely fixed for the period of protection, 
and those on Continonlal steel will he liable to variation. At what 
point the prices of Continental steel will stabilize, and whether there 
will then he ttny diffei’enee between the duties imposed on Continental 
and British steel, arc matters which depend on the future play of 
economic forces, and which cannot therefore he foreseen. But in 
any event, we feel that wo are not concerned with the political aspect 
of the CO., so. Onr enquiry i.s confined to ecoiiomic issues, !i,nd if a 
system of differential duties is de.sirahle in tho interests of India on 
economic grounds, for the adequate protection of Inditin industries. 


and for a fair adjustment of the burden involved, we do not feel 
debarred by political considerations from recommending it. 
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lOfi. We have now exuniined the relative advantages of the two 
System of differential possible methods of_ determining the duties 
duties aderpted for see,- oil those products in regard to which the 
tions, bais, plates and Indian industry has to meet competition both 
black sheet. from the United Kingdom and from the Con¬ 

tinent, and "WO have no doubt that a system of ditferential duties 
affords, on the whole, the best solution of the problem before us. 
It is now necessary to decide the exact form which the duties should 
take. It is obviouslv possible to impose two separate; seuiles of duties, 
one applicable e.xclusively to the United Kingdom and the other to 
the Continent. But such an arrangement would tend to obscure the 
real position. We consider it important to promote a sense of con¬ 
fidence in the stability of the Steel industry in India, and for this 


purpose it is desirable that the iiidiistry should be assured of at 
least a minimum amount of protection, not subject to variation 
during the period for which the scheme is adopled. We therefore 
propose that steel from all sources should be subject to the duties 
sliowm in Table XX as ajiplicable to British steel, but that in addi¬ 
tion there sliould be imposed on steel coming from countries other 
than the United Kingilom duties equivalent to the difference betweer. 
the two scales of duties shown in Table XX. Since the import of 
steel into India from elsewhere than Great Britain or the Continent 
is negligible, the additional duties will in practice be imposed almost 
exclusively on Continental steel. 

, „ 107. The duties whicdi we recomnrend max 

Duties recommended. „ow be tabulated OS follows: — 


Tabck XXIY. 


Addltioniil 

duty. 

Us. per ton. 
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If during the period of protection, rails, fishplates, galvanized sheets, 
or sleepers should be imported from the (hintiiient at prices lower 
than those underlying the basic duties.—a contingeney which we 
regard as most imju'ohable—and the position of the Indian industry 
is thereby jeopardized, additional duties .should be imposed on lSucIi 
products, when imported I'rom elsewhere than the United Kingdom. 


108. Wc 


Hasio tint'es 
lioiial duties. 


have explained in a previous chapter that, in our 
opinion, the fuinre price of imported TIritish 
and addi- p,, rclativchr stable, and that suclt 

iluetuaiioiis as mav oc.cnr in citber direction 


wdll tend lo cancel out in the course of the seven year period, and 
are not likelv to disturb (he general sclieme of protection. "VVe coti- 
templato, therefore, that the dntie,s calculated on the import price 
of British steel should he regarded as basic, duties, not subject to 
alteration unless, on an enquiry held not earlier than the year 19d!l- 
34 , it is decided that the duties'should cither he removed or modified. 


On the other hand, llie future prices of Continental sections, bars, 
plates, and black sheets, are extremely uncertain, and it is impossible 
to foresee at what level they will finally seftlo, when the exchange 
variations have been eliminated and the ell'ect of the European steel 
comb in a Lions has manifested itself. 'We propose, therefore, tliat 
the Government should Ix' empowered to vary the additional duties 
on bars, sections, plates, and black sheet, upon an e.xamination of 
import prices. We fully realize the trade objections to frequent 
changes in duties, but in tbe present conditions we consider some 
variation in the tariff unavoidahle, and the disturbance to trade 
will be more limited under a differential than under a uniform sys¬ 
tem of duties. 'Moreover, it is not proposed that tlio provision re¬ 
garding these additional duties should operate when variations in 
price are small or of a temporary cbaractcr, such as result from 
ordinary fluctuations of market conditions. 


109. Before concluding this chapter we think it necessary to draw 
attention to a matter of some importance in 
Iieportance o£ the Com- connection with the duty which wo have pro- 
nutput of raill posocl Oil medium and heavy rails. ()t the 

average annual production of finished steel 
during the period of seven years for which we have proposed protec¬ 
tive, duties, we estimate that two-llflhs will be produced by the 
Steel Company in the form of rails and fisliplates. Tt is obviously 
a matter of grave importance to the industry that nothing should 
occur which might render the protection on rails ineffective. The 
duty on rails of lls. 13 per ton, which we have proposed, is very 
low, and the cost of production on which it is based presupposes 
that the industry obtains orders sufficient in each year to enable it 
to w’ork u'p to its maximum rail output. We e.stiniate that the 
average annual rail output of the Tata Iron and Steel Company will 
not exceed 200,000 tons during the next seven years and if a duty 
or Its. 13 per ton only is imposed on rails, it is e.s.sc'iitlal that (lie 
Ballway Administrations should arrange to purchase the whole of 
their requirements of rails ip. India so far as they (;an be produced 
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in tlie country. The f.o.r. fair selling price of rails at Jamshedpur 
is so low, namely Rs. 110 a ton, that the Indian railways as a whole 
would undertake no great sacrifice if any purchased the Company s 
output of rails on the average at this price. A reduction in the 
orders of rails by some 40,000 or 50,000 tons would raise the cost of 
production by several rupees, and if the Government are unable to 
arrange with the Railway Administrations that orders are placed 
for the whole of the Company’s production of rails, a substantial 
increase in the duty shoiild bo made. 

110. The duties which we recommend may now be compared with 
Comparison of our pro- existing duties and the resulting duty- 

posals with existing paid prices of imported steel with those con- 
scheme. templated in our First Report. 


Taisle XXV. 


Produot?. 

Duties now EvcoMMiiNDED. 

Existing duties. 

Basic 

Bs. per 1 oa. 

Additional 

Bs. per ton. 

Bs. per ton. 

Bails , 

. 

. 

13 

* « 

14 plus bounties. 

Fishplafcss 

• 

• 

6 (minimum: 


U ,, 

Structural seotiois . 


• 

19 

11 

30 

Bars 



26 

11 

40 

Plates . 


■ 

20 

16 

30 

Black sheets . . , 



35 

24 

30 

Galvanized sheets . 


• 

38 


45 


It will he seen that the import duties on all forms of steel have been 
reduced except on sections and plates of non-British origin and on 
black sheets from all sources. But the reduction of duties is not 
the full measure of the reduction of the burden on the country as 
a whole which the protection of the Steel industry has involved. 
The payment of bounties is completely dispensed with under our 
proposals. The importance of this will be realized from the fact 
that the total amount of the bounties paid on rails and fishplates 
and on steel ingots between the 1st April, 1924 and 31st March, 
1927, will probably be Rs. 209 lakhs. 

111. Although the whole of the protection required will he given 
under our scheme by import duties, and not 
Effect of proposals on partly by duties and partly by bounties as at 
s ee prices. present, the frtture level of steel prices in 

India should he lower than at any time during the operation of pro¬ 
tection—or indeed since the end of the Great War. The following 
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table gives the duty-paid prices of importeil steel landed in India, 
h'or the? purpose of com[)a.rison we must assnine that the proposed 
dnties will be fully reflei.'ted in the price of imported steel. 


Tabt,e XXVI. 



DnTY-p.\iD PRICES (Rs. loai tcn). 

Under e.xisting diitit a : 

1 Averages for British 
and non Brit;.-;)i stcelK. 

Under proposed duties. 

19.'3 24 R'lim.ate. 


1 Non-Rritish. 

Rails. 

1 .'it 

118 


8tr\u'tura! ' pctio!!.-! , 

' 7 o 

123 

IIR 

Hiir>. 

80 

134 

]'2» 

P!aU5.s. 

ISO 

) 3.') 

1’38 

H'ack shivts . , . . 

■-’30 

ISS 

181 

Ga'vanized kIi, et.« , 

345 

278 

1 


The prices of rails should thus be at least Rs. 3’) per ton lower than 
the price three years ago, white the. corresponding fall in the prices 
of the other products ivill average about ils. 60 per ton. 










CHAPTER VII. 


Detailed recommendations regarding protection of 

rolled steel. 

112 . must now discuss in detail tlie application to individual 
Principles underlying products of tile scales of duties recommended 
detailed recorntnenda- in tlie la.st (’hapter. Our proposals ill tlus 
lions. pf ihf, report are concerned only with 

rolled steel in. the form in which it is manufactured hy the Tata 
Iron and Steel Coni])any. We reserve for separate consideration 
the claims of industries using rolled steel and the effect of our 
proposals on these indii.stries. In cousideriiig the detailed applica¬ 
tion of (he duties now recoinntended we are guided hy two pi'inciple.s 
to which we have referred in oiir earlier reports. First, that the 
protective dutie.s slioiild not he applied In steel wliicli is not manu¬ 
factured in India, nor lo those forms of steel the manufacture of 
which in India does not at present justify protection. Secondly, 
that the .scheme of protection should include those forms of iron or 
steel which Ihougli not manufactured in fndia might he used in 
suhstitution for protected cla.sses of steel nnh'ss the duty wo.s .suffi¬ 
ciently high to make the .suhstitution nnremunerntive. In our 
consideration of the apjdieation of the duties to individual i.iroducts 
vve have had the adviuitao'(' of eyni.uinliit!' the Oollectoi' of (lustom.s, 
(lalcufta, who hrouirl't to our lud.ir"' such difriculties in adminis¬ 
tration and classification as have hecji found to arise during the 
operation of the pre'-ent protective duties. The detiiiled recom¬ 
mendations put forward in th.e followinfr paraeraiih.s are shown in 
the draft sectioms of tlie Tariff Schedule which are printed as 
Anuexure 13 to this report. 

ll-I. The rails to whioh the basic duty of Its. per ton should 
apply are railway rails weierhing 20 Ihs. and 
Riols. licayy iiml light: over per vuird, as classified in the schedule* 
.iiic h.s ip a ss- under “Fallwav track material.” Hails 

under .20 Ihs. per yard are rolled in har mills and are very little 
used hy railways, being mainly used hy private consumers. The 
cost of production and the prices of light rails arc similar to those 
of bars and we, therefore, propose (hat the duties should he the same. 
We accordingly recommend that, as in the pro.sent protective scheme 
rails under 20 Ihs. should hear the same duties as bars, namelv, a 
basic duty of Its. 26 and an additional duty of Hs. 11 per ton. Fish¬ 
plates for rails 20 Ihs. and over, are, under the existing scheme, 
.siihjeci. to the same duty as the rails, hut as we pro])Ose a different 
duty, i.c., the revenue duty (at present 10 per coni.) or Its. 0 per ton 
whichever is higher, they should now he entered senarateh' in the 
sdiedule. Fishplates for rails under 20 Ihs. should, on the other 
hand, hear the same duty as the rails under 20 Ihs., that is to say, 
a basic dutv of Its. 26 and an additional duty of Rs. 11 per ton. 

* Tlio selicrlulo reforred to in this Chanter is Uie Tariff Sohodnle for the year 
1926 and not the Statutory Sehednte to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894. 

( 63 ) 
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Tramway rails and {Isliplalea are at present: admitted at duties of 
10 ])er cent, ad valormi. It ha.s lieeu poinled out to us that entry 
under this deseription lias heen elairned for lio'lit rails of the kind 
inieiidod to lie (iroteeted. It is therefore de.girable, in order to pre¬ 
vent evasion of the protective duty, that tramway rails should be 
detined as having grooved heads, and that only such rails and the 
fishplates adapted for them shotdd be alhnved to enter at (lie, revenue 
duty. It has bpen suggested to us by tlie (hdlector of Customs, 
Calcutta, that all the items now e.lassified as “ llailway track mate¬ 
rial ” under the general head “ Steel ” be traiisferTcd to the general 
head “ Iron or Steel ” as wrought iron articles of some of these 
kinds are sometimes imported for the same purposes as steel articles. 
We recommend that this change he made and that a similar change 
be made in respect of tramway material. 


114. Structural sections are at present classified under “ Steel ” 

, , ,, in the se.hedule as “Angle and tee, all other 

ntnicliiial sections. , , , , ° i i i i , 

sorts, and beam, channel, sied, troughplate, 

piling and other structural section.s,” the only suh-division being 
into “not fabriiaitcd” and “fabricated.” iVo alteration is re¬ 
quired in this (dassifieation except that “ troughplate ” should he 
altered to “ trough ” and that the words “ .sections not otherwise 
specified ” be substituted for the words “ structural sections.” The 
duties we have proposed for structural sections (namely, Ihs. 19 per 
ton basic dutj' and 11s. 11 per ton additional duty) should be applii'd 
to the “ not fabricated ” class under this onlry. Our proposals for 
duties on fabricated sections are made in Chajiter X. The signi¬ 
ficance of the words “all other sorts ” in the description is that steel 
angle and tee, if galvanized, tinned or lead-coated, are entered sepa¬ 
rately in the schedule and are not subject to protective duties. 
Protection is not required against these kinds of sections, which are 
distinctly more expensive than those with which we are dealing, 
and we propose no change. 


115. The present protective duties on .steel bars and rods affect 
only those kinds described as “ common 
' merchant, and bar and rod designed for the 

reinforcing of concrete.” The experience of the last two years 
has shown that the interpretation of the phrase “ common mer¬ 
chant bar has not been free from doubt. It has been brongbt 
to our notice, for example, that bars made to comply with a 
particular specification may be regarded as not falling within the 
description “ common merchant bars.” It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary to avoid the use of the phrase “ common merchant ” and to 
define more precisely the kind of bar and rod to be protected, and 
also to exclude those kinds for which protection is not required. 
We recommend that the following he substituted for the entry 
quoted at the beginning of this paragraph 


“ Pars and rods of kinds or qualities other than alloy, crucible, 
shear, blister or tub steel if having’, after being norma¬ 
lised, a Prinell hardness number not exceeding 200 and 
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if of tbo following sfiapes:—^rounds not under ^ inch 
diameter; squares not under -j inch side; flats other than 
those which are either («) under 1 inch wide and not over 
y- inch thick, or (&) not under 8 inches wide and not over 
I inch thick; ovals if the dimension of the major axis is 
less than twice that of the minor axis; shapes designed 
for the reinforcing of concrete if the smallest dimension 
is not under ^ inch.” 

Such bars should he subject to a bash; duty of Rs. 2t) per ton and an 
additional duty of lls. 11 per ton. Our reasons for the exemptions 
indicated in the above entry are that these kinds of bars and rods 
are either not made in India or are made on too small a scale to 
justify protection or that their protection would raise the cost of 
certain essential articles, for example, alloy steel bars for cutting 
tools, without corresponding advantage to the Indian vStecl industry. 
Xo change is rocpiired in the treatment of bars and rods at present 
classified as “ plnnished or polished including bright steel shafting ” 
and as ” galvanized or coated with other metals.” The remaining 
itean at present in the schedule, vie., “ all other sorts not otherwise 
specified ” should still be retained. As a esousequemee of the clc'fini- 
tion of the protected bars, the words “ if not specilied under the item 
'bars and rods’ ” slioulcl he added to the description of the existing 
item ‘‘ steel for springs and cutting tools.” 

116. Plates are at present classified in the schedule under the 
main head “Iron or Steel.” The duties in 
^ this part of the schedule thus apply not only 

to steel and wrought iron, but also to cast iron plates. Ko protection 
is required against these latter as they are not likely to be used to 
any appreciable extent in substitution for steed plates. Tt should, 
therefore, be made clear that none of the protective duties apply to 
cast iron plates. The only other change in classification which wo 
propose is that chccpicred plates, which now form a separate item, 
should be included among the protected kinds, as cboqnered plates 
do not cost substantially more than plain plates and might be tiscul 
in snhstitntion if the', duty remainc^d at 10 per cent, on a low tarili 
valuation as at present. propose, therefore, that a new item 

‘‘ cast iron ” should he inserted in the schedtile, the, duty being that 
applicahln under the revenue tariff, that the item ” chequered ” be 
omitted and that the item to which the protective duties, namely, 
basic duly lls. 20 per ton and additional duly Its. 16 per ton, are 
to ajiply, be amended to read ” .ship, t.ank, bridge and common 
inclncliiig c.beqiiercd, not fabricated and cuttings of such plates.” 
The duty on plate cuttings was, as a result of our First Report, made 
protective at a r.ate of Fs. 5 per tou lower fliaii the rate on ordinary 
protected plates, but we now find that entry is being claimed under 
the lower duty for enttiugs of such sizes that they might reasonably 
be re-'arclcd as ordinary plates. In the absence of any satisfactory 
defiuUion of the term cuttings,” the Customs Department expe¬ 
riences difficulty in classification; in order to prevent evasion of the 
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protective duties we recommend the iTudusioii of cuttiuji's with tire 
plates to wliicli tlie full dnties should apply. 

117. Iron and steel sheets not fahri(-ated under J- inch thick, other 
, than galvanized, arc at present classified in 

> ac - s ee ,a. schedule ns («) black, whether corru¬ 

gated or flat,” (h) "cuttings” (black), (c) "annealed which have 
been either cold rolled, smoothed (including planished), pickled or 
cleaned by acid or other miitcn'al or proce.ss,” and (cZ) " other sorts 
including cuttings,” protective duties being applied only to [a) 
and {h). The definition of (c) appears to have given rise to (on- 
siderable difficulty of interpretation by the Customs authorities and 
since we are [iroposing an increase of the duly on protected sheets, 
it is possible that the non-protected sheets described in (c) might be 
used in substitution for the kinds of sheet which should be protected. 
We therefore recommend that definitioii fc) be omitted from tbe 
Kcliedule and that the protective duties he ajiplied to tlie sheets at 
present classified under this head. The only kinds of sheet which 
should remain outside the scope of (he protisctive duties are those 
which are coated with metals other (han zinc. Such coated slieets 
and cuttings thereof should be subject to the revenue duty only. 
Cuttings of protected sheets arc at present suliject to a protective 
duty of In per cent, whic.h was regarded us the equivalent of the 
specific duty on protected sheets. On tlie same grounds as those 
which we have stated in connecUou with plate cuttings we now re¬ 
commend that sheet cuttings he subject to the specific protective 
duties. The only entries required (other than for galvanized sheets 
and cuttings) in accordance with onr recommendations would he 
sheets " coated with metals other than zinc, and cuttings of such 
sheets,” the duty to ho the revenue duty, and " all other sorts in¬ 
cluding cuttings not otherwise specified,” the duties to he its. 3o 
per ton basic, and Es. 24 per ton additional. 


118. Galvanized sheets, not fahricated, are at present descrihod 

, , as " galvanized sheets whether corrugated or 

Galvanized sheets. ^ ^ protective duty 

of Es. 45 per ton. Galvanized sheets are, liowever, imported in 
shapes other than corrugated or Hat, c.y., roof-ridging. In view 
of the extent to which the Iiidiau on (put of galvanized .sheet must 
he raised and of the lowering of the duty, we recommend that the 
protective duty be applii'd to " galvanized sheets, all kinds and 
shapes produced hy rolling or pressing, including cuttings of .such 
sheets,” and that the duly he Es. 38 per ton if tbe duty on spelter is 
retained and Es. 30 per (on if il is removed. Our reason for reconi- 
meudiug that galvanized sheet cuttings, he subjected to the same 
specific duty as the .sheets is the same as that which we have given 
for the similar recommoiidanon in respeci of oilier cuttings. 

119. Under the main head " Iron or steel ” in the Tariff sche¬ 
dule is an entry " discs and circles.” These 
articles, when cut from plates or sheets of 

tlie kinds to which the protective duties apply, are subject to the 
same duties as the material from which thov are cut. Altiioiuih tbe 

V ps 
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Steel sleepers. 


Wrought Iron. 


Tata Iron and Steel Company informed ns that it does not intend 
lo continue the inannfaeture of circles,, the exemption of tliese 
articles from protective duties would probably iedue(i the demand 
for plates and sheets made in India from which such circles are ent 
We, therefore, recommend that the same duties be impo.sed on discs 
and circles as on the kinds of plates and sheets from which they are 
ent. The item “ not palvauizcd ” w'ill need sub-division owing to 
the proposed diii'eronce between the duty on plates and that on 
sheets. 

1120. We have ic'eommeiided that steel sleepers he subject to a 
protective duty of Its. 10 per ton. Keys 
and distance pieces for these sleepers should 
he subject to the same rate of duty. If “ Railway track material ” 
is pnt under the head “ Iron or Steel ” it will be necessary to intro¬ 
duce a friisb item for cast iron sleepers, the duty to be the ordinary 
revenue duty. 

121. In paragraphs 117 -1.19 of our First Report we e,vplained 
the possibility of the substitution of wrought 
iron for steel bars, angles, channels and tees 
if the duties on the former were much lower than those on steel, and 
we recommended that the duties on the common qualities of wrought 
iron should he raised. W(‘ .slill consider such a measure necessary 
if olir proposals for protection are to be offer.’tive. Wrought iron 
bars of common quality were subjected to a specific, duty of Rs. 115 
per ton, i.c., Rs. 5 per ton less than on steel bars. We are informed 
by the Oolle.etor of Customs, Calcutta, that the difference between 
The duties on wrought iron and those on steel has caused difficulty 
in administration, entry being frequently claimed for steel at the 
rates applicable to iron. We recommend, tborefoje, that the dnti(!s 
on “ i)rotectnd ” wroughl iron be made the same as those on pro¬ 
tected steel. Common wrought iron bars, of the shapes described 
in paragraph 115 above as those to wdiich the protective duties on 
steel bars should apply, should therefore ho subject to a basic' duty 
of R.s. 2(j per ton and an addilional duty of Rs. 11 per ion. \\'rought 
iron angles, channels and lees not of crown or .superior qualities and 
not coated witli other metals are at pi'esent subject to a specific duty 
of Rs. 20 per ton, i.e., Rs. 10 less than that on steel sections. For 
the reasons given above, we think that this difference should not be 
retained, and we therefore recommend that unfabricated wrought 
iron angles, channels and tees not of crown or superior qualities and 
not coated with other metals be .subject to a basic duty of Rs. 19 per 
ton and an additional duty of Rs. 11 per ton. Ko changes are re¬ 
quired in the other items entered in the .sehedvile under the main 
head “ Iron.” 
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year. The Company’s (sstiuiate was framed early in the year, while 
we have had before us the figures of costs and of output for the later 
months. We have thus been enabled to frame an estimate of future 
costs with jnueh greater accuracy than would have been possible 
m the information available at the time when the Company prepared 
its representation. We have already set forth in full the reasons for 
our recommendations and it remains, therefore, to indicate briefly 
the grounds on which the Company’s application for enhanced pro¬ 
tection was based and the reasons why we consider that its claim 
has not been substantiated. It will be convenient to examine the 
application uirder two main heads, viz., works costs and the provi¬ 
sion for overhead charges and profit. 

124.. The Company has estimated the future average works costs 
, of finished steel at Rs. 100 per ton with the 

oiAn COS s. plant remaining as at present. But in cal¬ 

culating the duties required a works cost of Rs. 103'T6 has been 
assumed.* This figure represents the Company’s estimate of the 
works costs which will be attained in 1927-28. A consideration of 
the cost sheets for 1920-27 clearly shows that the Company’s esti¬ 
mate has been framed on over-cautious lines; for example, the 
average costs for August were Rs. 5 per ton lower than the figure 
assumed by the Company. Moreover the production in 1927-28 is 
likely to exceed the 390,000 tons on which the Company bases the pro¬ 
posed duty. But apart from inaccuracies of this nature, the method 
adopted by the Company is clearly defective. The additions and 
extensions' to the existing plant, to wiiich reference has bc^en made 
ill Chapter III, will begin to come into operation about the end of 
the year 1927-28 and the Company's estimate of the duties required 
ignores the increase in production and the economy anticipated 
from these improvements. JMor has allowance been made for 
economy in fuel, labour, stores and supplies, though in the course 
of the enquiry the Company’s representatives admitted that the 
savings suggested by us under these heads were practicable. 

125. The Company has estimated the charges on account of over- 
Overhead charges and head and profit at Rs. 55 per ton in place of 
l‘volit. the figure of Rs. 57’37 per ton taken in our 

first report and Rs. 39 per ton as now proposed. There are twm 
assumptions underlying the Company’s calculations, vi?., (1) that 
the replacement value of the Company’s fixed assets is not below 
ihat made by us at our first enquiry, namely, Rs. 15 crores, and 
(2) that the output of the Company on which the overhead and 
profit have to be realized will be about 120,000 tons. As regards 
the first assumption, we have already given our reasons for assessing 
the replacement value of tlie Company’s fixed assets at Rs. 12?, 
crores, and as for tin; second assumption, it is sufficient to 
point out that even the Company’s first estimate of production 
places the total output in 1933-34 at 500,000 tons, while the average. 
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over the seven years 1927-28 to 1988-84 on the same estimate 
iiiiioiiuls 1(j 480,000 Unis. 

1.26. These are the main reasons for the wide diviirgenee between 
Differences mainly the duties ilainied by the Oompany and 

result of divergence in those reeomiueiidod by ms. Among less 
important reason.s, reference may be made to 
the fact that some of the import prices assumed by the Company 
are lower than those taken by ns. On ihe other hand, our estimate 
of the protection reqaired has been somewhat raised by adjustments 
on account of internal freights and the production of defective mate¬ 
rials and cuttings, which the Company has not taken into considera¬ 
tion. It will he seen that the Company bases its claim not merely 
on different figures from those which we have adopted, hut also on a 
different view of the policy to be followed. The Company estimates 
the amount of protection required on the basis of figures of costs and 
production early in 1926, and cJaiims that it should reccuve in addi¬ 
tion all profits resulting from increased production or economies in 
the future. On this view the question of future costs becomes of 
less impox’tance and it is perhaps for this riiuson that in the Com¬ 
pany’s representation, the subject has not received the attention 
which it deserves. But this is a view which we cannot accept; in 
I'slimating the price at which ihe Indian manufacturer nuiy reason¬ 
ably be expected to sell bis steel, it is essential that accoinit should 
1)0 taken ot the probable redactions in the cost of maniifacinre. In 
the course of the oral examination, we have explained our views in 
Hus respect and ba.vo received all possible assistance from the Com¬ 
pany’s representatives in estimating the probable costs of steel 
manufacture during ihe next seven years. Our estimates of costs 
and production are based largely on the figures supplied fioin (imi^ 
to time by the Company’s repre.Beniatives and an examination of ilie 
evidence will show that our conclu.sioiis on the most iiiiportaiit [lotnts 
have already been m cepted by tlie Comjiany. 

J2T. We believe that the .scheme now jiroposed will, on the 
average, confei- adequate protection mi the 
pr^posSa^^ Boards jmlustry during a jieriod of seven years 
commencing from the 1st Apiil, 1927, pro¬ 
vided that the iStcel Company carries out it.s programme of deve¬ 
lopment, attains the expected output, and secures the economies 
which we have indicated in Chapter III. These ore results which, 
we believe, it is within the power of the Company to attain. Wc 
estimate that the total surplus over the works costs required to 
meet the overhead charges and prolit, i.s Ks. 194’4 lakhs per annum, 
but this is an average for the whole period of protection, and it 
is clearly neceSvSary that the, .scheme should afford sufficient pro¬ 
lection during the initial years, when the workvS eosts are liigher 
and the output smaller than the average. We have, therefore, 
paid particular attention io the probable financial results of the 
scheme during the ea rly years. There are two circumstances which 
would justify the expectatious of somewhat higher profits at the 
commencement of the period than the probable output and costs 
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would indicate, viz., tKe probability of lower coal prict^s tbau wo 
have as&uracd as the average and tbe fact that the amount of pig 
iron available for sale will be larger in the first half of the period 
since less will be required for the manufacture of steel. It seems 
to us undesirable to publish a definite estimate of the profits, but we 
have satisfied ourselves that the receipts will be sufficient to cover 
the works costs and the overhead charges (including a sufficient 
allotment to depreciation to meet the expenditure on the develo])- 
ment scheme) and to leave a substantial margin for return on 
capital. 

128. While the Tata Iron and Steel Company has stated that it 
Period of protection. expects to be able to dispense with protection 

at the end of seven years, it has suggested 
that protection should be granted for ten years to ensure the stabi¬ 
lity and expansion of the industry. Although we are confident 
that the industry will ultimately be able to dispense with protection, 
the time within which this result can be achieved must depend on 
economic causes which cannot be foreseen. Any_ estimate 
of the figures necessary for a valid conclusion on this point must 
in the nature of the case present insuperable difficulties and it is 
inadvisable, therefore, to attempt to determine any period at the 
end of which protection should he entirely discontinued. We have 
already in Cliapter 111 given reasons for our recommendation that 
the present proposals should remain in force for seven years. In 
suggesting a period of seven years, we do not imply that the industry 
would necessarily be able to dispense with protection at the end of 
that time. Eut the adoption of any longer period as a basis of cal¬ 
culation would, in our opinion, result in an ill-balanced scheme 
which would give the industry more protection at one stage and less 
at another than it requires. We recommend, therefore, that it 
should be declared that the policy of protection will be maintained 
until the findings of a Statutory Enquiry accepted by the Legis¬ 
lature show that it is no longer required. It should further be 
provided that no such enquiry shall be held until the year 1933-34. 

129. The Steel Company's proposal for the introduction of “Anti- 
Steel Company’s pro- dumping legislation does not require any 

posal for antidumping detailed (liscussion. The claim is partly 
legislation. based on the statement that the price of 

English rails offered in India has been below that at rvliich similar 
rails have been sold to English railways. But, in accordance with 
ordinary business practice, export price.s of rails and other kinds of 
steel even before the war were lower than the home prices and we 
have discounted this feature of tbe European steel market by basing 
our proposals on export prices. Eurtber, tbe effect of the deprecia¬ 
tion of Continental exchanges on import prices has been met by our 
proposal of additional duties on steel of non-British origin. The 
objects which the Steel Company has in view will, therefore, be 
attained without the enactment of a special anti-dumping measure, 
lu any case, as we have already pointed out in Chapter VI, we 
believe that, under the existing commercial treatie.s, the proposal, in 
the form in which it has been presented to us, is not practicable. 

F 2 
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130. In our first enquiry, the Agricultural Implements (Company 

, ... asked for protection for the manufacture of 

for profcXon o“tools.'“" powralis, kodalies and similar tools. 

Implements of this kind were at that time 
subject to the import duty of 10 per ceirt. ad vnloreiu. appHf:ablc to 
hardware, and were not treated as agricultural implements, which 
are not subject to any duty. Wo considered that a case for protec¬ 
tion had been made out and we reconiinended that the import duties 
on. these articles .should bo raised from 1.5 to 25 per cent, ad valorem. 
The Legislative .Assembly, however, did not accept the proposals 
.and no protection was granted, in the interval the Implements 
Company has been acquired by the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
and the manufacture of tools is now conducted as a department 
of the .lamshedpnr works. In its application for continuance of 
protection to the Steel industry, the Company included a request 
that protection should be extended to the manufacture of these tools. 
We pointed out, however, the objection which had weighed with 
the Assembly, viz., that the grant of protection might adversely 
affect the agricultural corauninity, and the Steel Company with¬ 
drew this part of its application. We have, accordingly, no recom¬ 
mendations to make as regards these implements. 

131. There are other matters in the Steel Company’s representa- 

Compkiiits regarding which it appears necessary to ref(*.r. 

inu'cliase of rails by Mr- Serious alleg'ntions arc made with rcferem.'e 
t.ii'.n railway*. purchase of rails against some of the 

Company-worked railways. Wo quote the following extract from 
enclosure iJ^o. 8 to the written representation;-— 

“ We do not think, however, that the industry in this country 
has been treated fairly by the railways concerned in 
connection with these orders. It seems obvious that our 
quotations have from time to time, merely been used by 
them in order lo obtain lower prices in England from 
Euglish manufacturers. Simultaneous tenders have not 
been called for nor have the Tailway.s concerned made 
any effort to assist us in this matter. On the contra,ry, 
on the expiry of these contracts, from which they derived 
such great benefit, they and their Consulting Engineers 
have, so far as we can see, done everything possible to 
divert these orders to England and to prevent onr obtain¬ 
ing them. Eor the fir.st time we have had snrion.s com¬ 
plaints as to the (j^uality of our rails and we are informed 
that the latest specification issued hy the Consulting 
Engineers, Messrs. Rendel, Palmer and Trittoii, defi¬ 
nitely states that rails made hy the Basie Bessemer pro¬ 
cess will not he considered. Tlu' only object of this is 
to exclude rails of Indian manufacture as the Basic 
Bessemer process is not used in Eiigbmd. It is useless 
for us to complain of these matters to the railways coii- 
eerned. The influence of the Consulting Engineers and 
the ITome Board is such that we cannot (.'ountcract it, 
but we do urge that if the industry in this country is to 
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succeed and if protection i.s to he of value to it, this 
tendency of the Indian railways to iivoid the purchase of 
Indian material should he checked and the only way it 
can he checked, so far as we can see, is hy the imposi¬ 
tion of a. substantial duty.” 

These allegations imputing had faith to certain Hailway Companies 
called for the closest scrutiny. We, therefore, supplied all the 
railways concerned with copies of the Steel Company’s represeutn- 
tion, and asked for their views on the points raised. Wo also 
examined the representatives of the Steel Company on this subject 
on more than one occasion. The allegation that the specification 
for rails was changed for the purpose of excluding Indian rails, was 
dropped at an early stage in the oral examination hut the other 
statements have not heen withdrawn. We consider it a matter of 
verj' great regret that a company of the standing of the Tata Iror. 
and Steel Company should put forward in a public enquiry charges 
of so grave a nature which it is unable to substantiate fully. 
In the oral examination it was brought out that the specification 
referred to would not exclude Indian rails from use on the railways 
concerned, while it was also ascertained that Indian rails had in 
fact heen accepted. We ha.ve received no evidence to suggest that 
complaints as to the quality of Indian rails were intended as a pre¬ 
text for refusing to purchase from the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 
As regards the supply of rails to railways in the south of India 
and Burma, the Steel Company stands at a disadvantage as com¬ 
pared with its foreign competitors on account of railway freight 
and in our proposals we have made adjustments to compensate 
for this. We believe this to he the reason why the group of rail¬ 
ways against which this coniDlaint is made found it possible to 
obtain rails from England at lower rates than those quoted hy the 
Steel Company. Nor have we been able to discover any 
foundation for the allegation that the Steel Company’s quota- 
tioms were used to obtain lower quotations from British 
manufacturers. The assertion that simultaneous tenders were not 
called for conveys an entirely misleading impression. Before any 
tenders were obtained from elsewhere, the Steel Company was asked 
to state the lowest price at which it was prepared to supply, and it 
was only when the railways found that the price quoted was higher 
than that at which rails could he imported that they decided to call 
for tenders in Europe. The Steel Company was given an oppor¬ 
tunity of quoting again on this call for tenders. So far as the 
Burma Railways were concerned, the date for opening the tenders 
was fixed after consulting the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s re¬ 
presentative in London with the special object of giving the Com¬ 
pany an opportunity to quote and the order was lost purely on tbs 
question of price. 

132. It has heen further alleged that since a bounty of Rs. 20 pei 
ton is granted on rails of Indian manufac- 
Allegation legarding the loss of these orders has resulted in 

Obs o loun y on rai s. Company being penalized to the extent 
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of Rs. 8 lakhs. It has been ascertained, however, that with the 
present output of steel ingots, any further production of rails in 
excess of that for which orders have been received conkl only be 
effected if the output of other classes of finished steel were corre¬ 
spondingly reduced. The Company has obtained orders for 143,000 
tons of rails and additional orders may still be received; it 
appears probable that no more rails than would be rec^^uired to meet 
these orders could be manufactured without exceeding the Com¬ 
pany’s capacity for production in the current year or reducing its 
output of other products. 

133. The Company also complains that the designs of railway 
Allegation in respect bridges and otlier structures are such that a 

of other steel. comparatively small proportion of sections of 

Indian manufacture can be used in their construction. It is alleged 
that “ It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that in many cases 
the designers have gone out of their way to design structures which 
cannot be made from steel made in India. This is particularly 
noticeable in the case of designs prepared by the North Western 
Railway. Whoever designed the Jhelnm Bridge must have been 
determined to give Indian steel no chance.” The North Western 
Railway has denied that there is any foundation for any charge of 
deliberate exclusion of Indian steel, and after our examination of 
the Steel Company’s representatives we are satisfied that there is 
no justification for such a charge, 

134. Though we must record our disapproval of the manner in 
Tirportauco of purchase which the Steel Company has thought fit to 

of Indian steel by rail- raise these issues, there is at the same time 
an aspect of the case which deserves serious 
attention. The success of the policy of protection will largely 
depend upon the co-operation which the Government receives from 
railways, the largest purchasers of steel in India, and it is of the 
utmost importance that they should offer every possible encourage¬ 
ment to the use of Indian material. As we have emphasized in a 
previous Chapter, it is essential that the railways should arrange 
to purchase the whole of their requirements of rails in India so 
far as they can he produced in the country. The disposal 
of structural sections at present is of less importance, since 
the Steel Company has no difficulty in selling the whole 
of its output. The position will, however, change rapidly 
The expansion of the industry will be largely affected by its ability 
to dispose of an increasing output of structural material and witbin 
a few years this question will constitute a serious problem. It is 
therefore important that the railways should now undertake the 
revision of their designs for bridges, buildings and other works so 
as to facilitate the use of a larger proportion of Indian sirueturni 
sections in tbo future. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Miscellaneous. 


135. In the previous Chapter we dealt with the claim of the Tata 

_ . Iron and Steel Company for the continuance 

CoSr protection. But it‘is ol.vions that the 

acceptance of assistance from Government 
(carries with it certain responsibilities. The country is entitled tc. 
demand some guarantee that an industry of national importance 
established partly at the expense of the public revenues, should be 
prudently and efiiciently managed, .and that its future should not 
be endangered by any unwise dissipation of its resourees. h’urther, 
the Company’s policy in regard to such matters as the welfare of 
the labour force should be in accordance with the host modern 
industrial practice and the progressive development of the industry 
should 1)0 accompanied by an increased employment of Indians on 
the superior staff. 

136. We regard it as of the utmost impoi'tance that the Com- 

■»♦! n pany’s works should be maintained in a high 

° ‘ state of efficiency and that the plant and 

equipment should ho kept abreast of modern progress. It is with 
this end in view that wo have allowed in our calculation of the fair 
selling price a substantial .sum on account of depreciation. While 
we believe that the policy of the present Directors of the Company 
is in general accord with our views, we can conceive of circum¬ 
stances in which shareholders might be tempted to subordinate the 
future welfare of the industry to immediate gain. For thi.s reason 
we think that the scheme of protection might well be accompanied 
by an obligatory provision that a sufficient sum by way of depre¬ 
ciation should be set aside annually and that the depreciation fund 
should be expended only for the purposes for which it is intended- 
In the course of the oral examination the Company’s views on tliis 
suggestion were invited and we were informed at a later stage* of 
the enquiry that the proposal had been put before the Board of 
Directors and that they had accepted it. 

137. Throughout our enquiry we have kept in mind the import¬ 

ance of securing satisfactory labour condi- 
Labour conditions at fjons in the industry. With this object in 
Jams e pur. view we have inspected both the works and 

the town of Jamshedpur and we are satisfied that the arrangements 
made by the Company in this respect are not merely adequate but 
compare very favourably with those of other industries in India. 
With regard to the water supply, drainage, sanitation, hospitals 
and dispensaries, open spaces and general amenities, conditions at 
Jamshedpur are of a higher standard than is general in industrial 
areas in India. The housing accommodation provided by the Com- 


• Oral evidence, dated lltb August 1926, 
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pany is excellent in design and constrnction, bnt tbe number of 
houses is admittedly not sufficient to accommodate all the workmen 
satisfactorily. The Company’s plans for extensive house-building 
had to be suspended in 1922 wbeii the acute financial depression set 
in. The Company’s finaricial position has not improved sufficiently 
in the interval to enable the building of bouses to be resumed, bnt 
its representatives assured us in the cour.se of the evidence that 
building would be recommenced on a substantial scale at the earliest 
opportunity. We have no doubt that during the next few yeans 
the shortage of houses will be made good. The Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, unlike other industrial enterprises in India, has 
succeeded in settling a fairlv stable, labour population in close 
proximity to the works, and this we believe in part to he the result 
of the great attention which has been paid to the welfare of the 
workmen. In this connection it is interesting' to note that from the 


commencement of operations in J912, the Company has always 
followed the policy of an eight hour day, althongh at that time 
the system had not heen generally accepted in the Steel indnstry in 
any country in Europe or America. 

138. In regard to the superior .staff, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has consistently followed a policy 
replacing Europeans and Americans by 
Ht Jamshedpur. quaimecl Iu(han?5. The progress made m the 

last three years is shown by a comparison 
of the numbers of covenanted employees (i.e., .Europeans and 
Americans) employed at various periods during the last four years. 
The total numher in September, 1924, when the covenanted staff 
was at its maximum, was 229 which by June, 1926, bad fallen to 
161, a reduction of approximately 30 per cent. Tecbnieal know¬ 
ledge of a kind special to iron and steel works is required in the 
producing departments, namely, the coke ovens, blast furnaces, steel 
making departments and rolling mills. For several years now no 
covenanted employees have heen employed at the coke ovens. At 
the blast furnaces, open hearth department and old rolling mills 
which are the older portions of the plant, the number has fallen 
from 64 in 1923-24 to 47 in 1925-26. The new parts of the plant, 
namely, the duplex plant and the new mills (excluding the sheet 
mills), have hardly been in operation long enough for any sub¬ 
stantial reduction in covenanted labour to be effected; the number 
employed in 1924-25—the first year of full working—was 49, and 
in 1925-26 was 47. There lias thus been a. reduction of 17 in the 


covenanted staff in the older portions of the plant and of 2 in the 
newer portions. Of the 19 places which thus became vacant, 15 
were filled by Indians and 4 were nett reductions. In the .sheet 
mills, where special difficulties have heen experienced. 66 Euro¬ 
peans were employed when the work first started towards the end 
of 1924. Ey June 1926 this number had been decreased to 22. 
most of the posts ha-ving been taken over by Indians, It will 
appear, therefore, that, althongrh since 1923-24 the output of finished 
steel has more than doubled, India is rapidly becoming les.s depeu. 
dent on imported labour in the manufacture of steel. 
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,139. Tlio training of Indians for employment in the more techni¬ 
cal and responsible work has been faoi- 
Teohnical Institute, litated by the establishment of the Techni¬ 
cal Institute in connection with the 
Company’s works at Jamshedpur. During the five years ending 
1925, altogether 114 men wore admitted into the Institute. Of this 
iiuiiiber, 58 are still under training while 25 have received employ¬ 
ment under contract with the Company. The bulk of the admis¬ 
sions so far have been made from Bihar and Orissa and from the 
adjacent province of Bengal, but a considerable number have also 
been admitted from outlying provinces such as Madras and the 
Punjab. It is noteworthy that the admissions have not been en¬ 
tirely restricted to future employees of the Company and the 
Institute is thus serving to some extent as a general centre of 
practical training in metallurgy. A feature of the Institute de¬ 
serving of notice is its close association with the steel works at 
Jamshedpur which renders its training of special value. We have 
received evidence in the course of our enquiry of the satisfactory 
level of efficiency attained by the Indian employees who have been 
trained in the Institute, and we believe that the reputation they 
are building up will accelerate the substitution of Indian for im¬ 
ported labour in the higher ranks of the industry. 

140. If our estimates of future works costs are to be realized, it 

,, , , , will be .necessary for the Company to pursue 

Management and future ^ 

ing the general level of efficiency and 
economy in the works. Our confidence that these estimates will he 
realized is strengthened by the fact that the Directors have now 
definitely adopted a policy of this kind and expect in consequence 
to effect a considerable reduction in costs. The task of erecting 
the Greater Extensions and of bringing into successful operation so 
much plant and machineiu'^ of kinds previously untried at Jamshed¬ 
pur. ha,s almost exclusively occupied the attention of the manage¬ 
ment during the past few years. They are now in a bettiu’ position to 
take in hand the question of promoting the general efficiency of 
the works and of reducing co.sls still further and we are satisfied 
that every effort is being made to handle this question success¬ 
fully. There is one aspect of the matter, however, to which we 
think it necessary to call attention. We have observed that, in 
judging the result,s obtained at Jamshedpur, the Oompanj' is usually 
guided by the standards prevailing in the Steel industry in 
America. This attitude may perhaps be explained by the striking 
expansion which has occurred in recent years in the manufacture 
of steel in the United States, and although the tendency is less 
marked now than at the time we held our first enquiry, we still 
think it advisable to point out that in the case of the Indian industry 
American results do not form necessarily the best ha.sis for com¬ 
parison. The competition which the Indian industry has to meet 
comes from Europe and not from America, and one of the objects 
which the Indian industry must keep in view is its ultimate ability 
to dispense with protection against European competition. Th.e 
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Ameri(!an Steel industry is protected by a. tariff higher than that in 
force in rnost European countries, and its costs of manufacture are 
also generally higher. It will, therefore, be more conducive to the 
interests of the Company if its own results are Judged by compari¬ 
son with European costs and if steps are taken to keep in closer 
touch with the practice and developments iu the Euro|)ean Steel 
industry. 

141. Our report would not be complete without some reference 
to the future of the Steel industry in India. 

Future of the Steel in- j,, report, we have set forth at 

us ry in n la. length the natural advantages which the 

Tndiau industry enjoys and which justify confidence in its ultimate 
success. The quantity of iron ore in India is known to he very 
large and the quality compares favourably with that of deposits in 
other parts of the world. Coking coal, though not so good as that 
available in other steel making countries, is still comparatively 
cheap, manganese is available in large quantities in the Central 
Provinces, while the proximity of the coal fields to the iron ore 
deposits reduces the freight on raw materials. Since 1923-24 great 
progress has been made in the production of pig iron and the cost 
has fallen from Es. 36 per ton to approximately Es. 25 per ton. 
Although in the same period there has been a corresponding reduc¬ 
tion in costs in European countries, the Indian Steel industry has 
still a great advantage over other countries in the cost of producing 
pig iron. With these initial advantages it is not unreasonable to 
expect that, in course of time, steel will be produced in India at 
least as cheaply as in other countries. Great progress has already 
been made and it is probable that if tho pupee prices of imported 
steel remained at the 1923 level, the industry would now require 
little or no protection. The figures in the following table show that 
(allowing for freight to India) the Indian industry in a com¬ 
paratively short period has almost reached the stage of steel nianu- 
facturc which prevailed in Great Britain as recently as 1923, 


Tahue XXVIII. 



Kails 
Beams . 

Bars 

Plates . 
Galvanized sheet 


O.I.F. Landed ^ 
DUTY, 

PaiCli WITHOUT 

, 1023. 

i\dju8tod 
sellinff price 

British. 

Continental. 

required. 
1027 to 19.34. 

Rs. par ton. 

Ks. per ton. 

Rs. per ton. 

140 

... 

ns 

150 

120 

120 

160 

124 

120 

153 

1.36 

133 

300 

... 

278 
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1.42. We have already stated our view that no definite period can 
he fixed at the end of which it may he 
Probable position of anticipated that the Steel industry will he 
able to dispense with protection. Uut as an 
indication of the progress which may he expected in the Steel indus¬ 
try, we think it worth while to compare the fair selling price in 
1933-34 with the c.i.f. landed prices of imported steel which we 
have-taken as the basis of our present sc^heme. The works costs for 
that year have already been indicated in Table X, paragraph 58, hut 
the allotment per ton for overhead charges and pi’ofit will he smaller 
than the average which we have taken for the seven year period, 
since the total sum required (Its. 194-4 lakhs) will he distributed 
over the estimated production of 1933-34 (600,000 tons) instead of 
over the average production (500,000 tons). The average incidence 
per ton will, therefore, fall from Us. 39 to Us. 32-4. Following 
the same method of allocation as that already adopted, we arrive at 
the figures for each product as shown below: —■ 


Taulr XXIX. 



Output. 

Works coat. 

Overhead 
and profit. 

Fair soiling 
price f.o.r. 
works. 


Tone. 

Hs. per ton. 

Ks. per ton. 

R.s. per ton. 

Kails . ... 


61-8 

32-4 

94 

Fishplates .... 


I 90 

39 

129 

Straotiii-al sentionB 


69- 

329 

102 

Bars ..... 


77 

33 

110 

Plates ..... 


80-.9 

37-7 

114 

Tijibar .... 


r>6-i 

19-G 

75 

Black sheets 


122 

36 

1.57 

Galvanized sheets 


200 

43 

243 

Sleop<rs .... 


72 

30 

102 


Adjustments must, however, be made in the f.o.r. works fair sell¬ 
ing prices on account of the lower worlfs prices received for second 
class materials and caittings and the effect of internal freight. The 
iiidjustments are the same as those previously made except that 
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lie. 1 per ton more is allowed on account of internal freiplit dis¬ 
advantage since, with increased production, sales must he effected 
at greater distances. The resulting prices are shown in the follow¬ 
ing table togetlier with the c.i.f. landed prices of imported steel as 
set out in Table XA^IT, paragraph 87; — 


Tahi.k XXX. 



Fair seJlinc 
price- 

I)L 

British. 

WITIIOUT 

TTY, 

Continental. 



Rs. per ton. 

P,3. per ton. 

Rs. por ton. 

Rails ..... 

103 

105 


Fishplates ♦ . . . . 

138 

160 


Stniotura.1 seotioiis . . . , 

103 

104 

80 

Bara ...... 

1 11 

108 

90 

Plates ...... 

IM 

11.5 

92 

Tinbar. 

Ih 

... 

.. 

Black sheets ..... 

1,50 

153 

123 

Galvanized sheets .... 

239 

240 


Sleepers ...... 

108 

... 

105 


The above table shows that if the prices of European steel in 1933- 
34 should be at about the level of those of the early part of 1926, 
the Indian industry would he able to meet British competition 
without the assistance of even a revenue duty, although some pro¬ 
tection would still be needed against Continental competition. 

143. The figures which we have given indicate a great advance 
^ , in the Steel industry in India during the 

oonfidencp. seven years and'a. rapid decrease in the 

costs of manufacture. But it must not be 
assumed that, at the end of the seven year pci'iod of protection, the 
costs of production of steel in India will have reached their final 
level. Some increase in output from the improved plant of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company will still bo possible. Eurtber eco¬ 
nomies of the kinds to which we have already referred may also be 
expected and, in particular, a I'uiTher reduction in the consumption 
of coal per ton of finished steel should be effected. In our opinion, 
therefore, there is good goimd for confidence in the future of the 
Indian Steel industry and pi'ovided that a progressive policy is 
followed and full advantage is taken of the experience in other steel 
making countries, we believe there is no reason why India should 
not obtain results which will compare favourably evith those 
obtained in other parts of the world. 
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144. In OUT First Report regarding the grant of protection to 
the Steel industry, vve indicated the difficulty 
Pioposals iidequ.ite for created hy the fact that there was only one 
new iim. India, namely the Tata Iron and 

Steel Conjpany, nianufacturing rolled steel. In this respect 
the position has remained unchanged, and our study of the 
actual costs in India has still heen conhiied to the opeiations at 
■1 iiiushedpur. Rut we have not overlooked the fact that, even with 
the extensions and improveuients now conleniplatcd, the maximum 
production of the 'Fata Iron and Steel Company will still fall short 
of the demand for steel in India. The total import of steel in 
1925-2(1 was approximately 950,000 tons while the production of 
the Tata Iron and vSteel Company was 1120,000 tons giving a total 
ot about a million and a t|iiarter tons. With the, extension of the 
railway .system and the general deA'elopment of transport facilities, 
some increase in the constimption of stt'el may he anticipated and 
though by the year 1933-34 the annual produc tion of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company will have increased to 000,000 tons of finished 
steel, there will still remain a largo dejiiand which must be met 
either by imported matenial oj' by the expansion of the industry. 
In a basic industry of great national importance it is obviously 
desirable that so far as possible India should be sedf-supporting and 
we should consider that our scheme of protection had tailed in one 
of its principal objects if, though meeting tbe rciouirements of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, it did nor provide for the expansion 
and development of the iuchnstry. We have, therefore, considered 
how far our proposals will suffice for the protection of any new 
works which may bo established. We believe that provided modern 
plant is installed and full advantage is taken of the accumulated 
experience of steel makiug in India a,s well as in other countries, 
a new works should be able, as soon as a reason,able level of output 
has been reiiclied, to jcroduce steel at a cost not exceeding our esti¬ 
mate of the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s average costs. In 
e.stimating the charges for overhead and profit, we have based our 
figures on the (.'apital co,st of erecting a steel works at the present 
time and our proposals .should therefore be generally suitable for 
a m;w undertaking. The representatives of the Indian Iron and 
Steel Company and the United Steel Corporation of Asia, both of 
which firms have considered plans for ertHling steel works in India, 
have stated in the course of their oral evidence that a system of 
])iotection which would bo adequate for the Tata Iron imd Steel 
Company would be sufficient for any new works'. "We believe, 
therefore, that so far as the scale of dutie.vs is concerned, our recom¬ 
mendations are adequate both for the existing Company and for 
any new works which may be started. We think, however, that 
this in itself is not sufficient to secure the expansion of the indus¬ 
try. The unc.ertainty and depression in fhe steel trade have heen 
so great in recent year,s that it is doubtful whether new capital will 
be forthcoming for investment in the industry unless the public is 
assured by a clear statement in the legislative enactment that pro¬ 
tection will be continued so long as the circumstances, not merely 
of the pioneer Company but of the industry as a whole, indicate 
that such a course is necessary. 
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Fabricated Steel. 

145. Before considering tlie present position of the Engineering 

industry, it appears desirable to summarise 
vccorn’mcnTations.^^*^^”’^ briefly the previous recommendatioiis of the 
Board and the action taken thereon. In the 
course of our first enquiry, we found that the fair selling price of 
structural steel fabricated in India was Rs. 510 per ton and 
that imported fabricated steel was likely to enter India without duty 
at Rs. 250 per ton. The difference between these two figures was 
found to be the measure of the protection required and a duty of 25 
per cent, ad valorem was accordingly recommended. iTOvernment 
accepted these proposals and under the Steel Industry (Protection) 
Act, XIV of 1924, a duty of 25 per cent, ad valorem was imposed on 
imported fabrif:atod steel. In the Board’s report of the 8th Novem¬ 
ber, 1924, supplementary dntiiis were projrosed, consequent on tl)e 
recommendation of imueased protection for rolled steel, but these pro¬ 
posals were not accepted by (Jovornment. As a result of the enquiry 
into the Steel Ijidustry held in 1925, the Board again advised an 
increase in the duties: it was proposed that the duty on tipping 
wagons, coal tubs and light railway switches arid c-rossings should be 
raised to 40 per cent, ad, valorevi, and on other fabricated steel to 
32^ per cent, ad valorem. (Tovernment, however, considered that 
the position of the Engineering industry did not justify any increase 
in the amount of protection and lut supplementary duties wore im¬ 
posed. The protective duty on imported fabricated steel has, there¬ 
fore, remained unchanged at 25 per ( ent. nd valorem since June, 
1924. 

146. It was explained in paragraph 120, page 68, of the Board’s 
Manufacture and fabri- B’irst Report on tlie grant of protection to 

cation of steel closely the Steel industry that the manufacture aud 
connected. fabrication of steel were inseparably connect¬ 

ed, Ibat the market for tlie sale of certain kinds of steel made in 
India depended on tbe existence of tlie Engineering industiy, 
and that it was, therefore, unnecessary'^ to discuss the question whe¬ 
ther it fulfilled the couditious for protection laid dowm by the Fiscal 
(ionuiiission. There has been no change in the position of the indus¬ 
try in the last three years such as would lead us to modify the 
opinion then expressed. It is true that, at present, the output of 
struiTural sections forms a small part of the total steel production 
in India and is in fact much smaller than is required to meet the 
demand of Indian engineering firms; but this is a temporary phase 
only. The prtiduct.ion of steel ingots by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company will rapidly increase when the new Duplex furnace is 
('rec.ted, and the installation of a roughing mill will enahbi the Com¬ 
pany to roll a large proportion of the additional steel into structural 

( 82 ) 
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sections. It is clear, therefore, that, in the comparatively near 
future, the deniand from engineering firms will be an important 
factor in the sale of Indian rolled steel. The claim for protection of 
the Engineering industry has already been admitted and further 
esnminatiou of the question is consequently unnecessary. 

147. We have experienced considerable difficulty in gauging the 
Effect of scheme of effect of the present scheme of protection on 
protection on Engineer- the manufacture of fabricated steel. It is 
ing industry. obvious that no large expansion in prodtie- 

tion or detu’case in t'osts (other than the (;ost of material), such us 
has occurred in the rolled steel industry, was possible. The Engi¬ 
neering industry has been established for many years and no rapid 
improvement in practice or process could be expected. Nor is it 
possible, on a consideration of the profit and loss statement of the 
eorapanies concerned, to judge of progress made ; for, in addition to 
the manufacture of fabricated steel, many of them undertake foundry 
work, others the manufacture of railway wagons, while at least one 
company owns large works for the manufacture of firebricks and 
pottery, and there are no means of determining from the published 
report.s of the (sompanies the sourcse from which the profits ai'c 
derived. We liave explained in our previous reports tbe reasons 
why in this industry no exact estimate of the costs of production i,s 
})oesihle and why we (.•anuot measure with any precision the iinan(.‘ial 
results of protection by a comparison of the (;ost of production with 
the .selling price. 

IIS. We have received applications from the following firms, 
, , viz., Messrs. Jossop and Company, Tiimited, 

. ijp u.,i lona Ieceive . Messrs. Richardson and Cruddas, Messrs. 

Burn and (,\)mpaiiy. Limited, and Messrs. Parry’s Engineering- 
Company, Limited, claiming additional protection on fabricated 
steel. Tire tlrst three applications deal in tbe main with fabricated 
structural steel such us is required for bridgework, buildings, tanks, 
(himneys, switches and crossings. The last application is in respect 
of the protection required for coal tubs, tipping wagons and light 
railway switches and crossings. It will hn convenient to consider 
the first three applications together and to postpone consideration of 
Messrs. Parry and Company’s application to a later stage. All three 
i\pplications proceed on much tho same lines; two arguments are put 
forward : — 

(1) That the actual price at which British fabricated steel can 

be imported even with a 25 per cent, duty makes it im- 
po.ssihle for the Indian product to compete and that 
orders, which should go to Indian firms, are placed with 
firms abroad. 

(2) That tho industry is in a worse position now than it was 

when protection was first granted. 

Messrs. Burn and Company propose a specific duty of Rs. 72-8-0 pei 
ton on imported fabricated steel, while Messrs. Jessop aud Company 
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suggest that a duty of 25 pej- cent, ad valorem be imposed and that 
structural steel bars, shapes and plates should be imported duty free. 
Both these proposals would mean a substantial increase in the exist¬ 
ing duty. It is obvious that these representations would reij^uire 
moditi(sation as a consequejice of the duties which we have pi'oposed 
on rolled steel and the conse(|ueut redsiclion in the price of Britisli 
Standard steel which is mainly used by the Engineering industry. 
It will be convenient, tlierefore, to commence our enquiry by an 
examination of the price at wliicb fabricated steel can l)e lauded and 
of the cost of producing such steel in India, on tlie a.ssumption that 
our recommetidations in regard to the rolled steel industry are 
accepted. Having determined piovi.sionally the measure of protec¬ 
tion on a comparison of these figures, we shall consider the 
arguments set forth by the applicants tor protection, with a view to 
ascertaining whether there are any features in the present position 
of the industry which necessitate a modification of our proposals. 


149. In the course of our last em^uiiy' in 1925, we wcje furnished 
with three examples of the c.i.f. price at 
f.bricat/d'‘‘-'‘;teol e'Irters i“*Ported hridgework cntere<l ludk 

India. viz., Its. 22(1 a ton in November, 1924, Rs. 212 

a ton in January, 1925, and lls. 229 a ton in 
February, 1925. We have now received from Mossns. Burn 
and Company and Messrs. Jessop and Company, details of tevo 
orders recently placed in England for bridge spans. The first is an 
order placed for 53 spans of 94 ft. 0 in. We have ascertained from 
the North Western liailway that the price at wdiicli these girders 
were landed was Rs. 289 per ton including the duty. It is, iiowever, 
necessary to point out that there is a wide discrepancy between the 
figures supplied by tbe railu ay autliorities and those whicb w^e have 
oMained Iroin the Cliicf Controller of Stores through wlioni the 


order was placed in England. The matter is of some importance to 
the Engineering industry and wc have discussed the case in 
Annexure A. But for our present purpose the case is of little value. 
For it is clear that a price regarding wliiirh any doubt exist.s cannot 
be safely accepted as a basis for our recommendations. Moriiover, it 
is probable tbat the landed duty-paid price of these girders is higher 
than the average for imported fabricated steel and that the 
work is heavier than is normally undertaken by Indian firms. It 
is safer to take as typical a second order for 48 spans of fiO ft. 
girders for the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway placed in 
Europe early iii 1926 the details of which have been supplied by 
Messrs. ,)essop and Company and eonfirmed by the Railway Com¬ 
pany. The f.o.b. price at which this contract was placed was 
£13-8-0 per ton. We have obtained from the railway authorities 
the details of freight, landing charges, etc., and duty, and with tin 
addition of these charges the total landed cost per ton amounts to 
Rs. 212 without duty. In view of the fall in steel prices which has 
occurred since 1924-25, this figure appears consistent with the 
prices furnished to us in the course of our last enquiry and we 
take this price as typical of the price at which hridgework of the 
kind they manufacture can be imported into India. 
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150. Ill the applications for increased protection which we ha.ve 

dost of piodiiciiig inbi'i- 
CHtod stoel. 

as follows : —- 

Hs. 

}ior ton. 

Messrs, .Jessop and Company.263 

Messrs, nurn and Company.268 


received from Messrs. Jessop and Company 
and Messrs. Eiun and Company, the cost* of 
producing fabricated steel in India is stated 


Messrs. Jessop and Company’s figures in detail are as follows: — 

Rs. 

per ton of fabricuted steel. 

Material 1-1 ton (including 10 per cent, wastage) . 110 

Duty on 1-1 ton.33 

Fabrication .. 110 

263 

In estimating the cost of fabricated steel in India for tbe present 
scheme, there are three items which we must take into account, viz,, 
the duties on rolled steel, the c.i.f. price of imported steel, and the 
cost of fabrication. The duties now applicable will be those which 
we have recommended to bo imposed on British standard steel, while 
the co.st of material must be determined by tbe probable level of 
prices at which we have estimated that British steel of the kinds 
used, viz., mainly stpctural sections and plates, can be lauded in 
India during the p<;riod of protection. In our previous reports, we 
have set forth at length the rea.sou why it is impossible to frame a 
detailed estimate of the cost of fabrication and in particular of the 
overhead charges. We have received no detailed figures from firms 
other than the two already mentioned and we have no alternative 
but to frame o>ji' estimate on a consideration of the costs supplied 
by them. On the whole, we think that Messrs. Jessop and Com¬ 
pany’s estimate which provides for a reduction of Its. 7 in the cost 
of fabrication, as compared with the figure taken by us in our first 
repoi'l, is not unreasonable; tbe fabrication cost includes profit at 5 
per cent, on the value of output but very little depreciation. We 
think that we ahull be justified in treating Es. 110 per ton as the 
representative cost of fabrication in present conditions. Messrs. 
Jessop and Company’s representative stated that if the present out¬ 
put were doubled, there would be a reduction in costs of about 
Es. 20 per ton. In view of the fact that our proposals cover a period 
of seven yeai.t, some allowance on this account would appear to be 
necessary. We find, however, that the Engineering firms actually 
receive for bridgework a price about Es. G per tonf lower tban the 

• In this chapter “ the cost of producing fabricated steel ” includes over¬ 
head charges and a reasonable allowance for profit and is equivalent to the 
fair selling price. 

t See Table XXXI. 
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price of similar imported material, the difference being presumably 
due chiefly to railway freight disadvantage in the mtWe^ distant 
markets. This disadvantage may reasonably be set off against any 
probable further reduction in the cost of fabrication. We are now 
in a position to summarize our estimate of the fair selling price of 
Indian fabricated steel. The figures are as follows: — 


Ks. p:T toil of 
fabricated stoel. 

Material, IT ton (including 10 jier cent, far wastage). 117-4 
Duty on 1-1 ton ........ 21-2 

Fabrication . . . . . . . .110 

248-6 


Provisional conclusion 
as to duty raquired. 


s comparalile w’ith the figures 
adopted ns the average prices 


We have assumed, as in our 19^15 report, that structural sections 
and plates will he used in fabrication in the proportion of three to 
one. The prices taken for those materials are the landed prices 
without duty shown in Table XVTTI, paragraph 89; when taken in 
these proportions the average cost per ton of material used is 
Iis, 106-75. The average basic duty per ton of material in the same 
proportions is Es. 19-25. 

151. We think these figun 

wo have adopted ns 

of imported luidgework. In his oral evr- 
dciico Messrs. Jessop and Company’s re¬ 
presentative st-ated that while the present prices and the present 
duties on rolled steel apply the fignT-e Rs. 25-9 raiglit he taken as 
the fair .selling price of bridgework sncli as 4()-foot girders. The 
figure of Rs. 212 without duty which we have taken as typical of the 
cost of imported bridgework is based on a consideration of tlie cost 
of importing 60-foot girders. An examination of Messrs. Jessop and 
Company’s Tist of orders for the hast three years indicates, however, 
that there is practically no difference in ihe selling price per ton 
between 40-foot girders and 00-foot girders. It appears safe, there¬ 
fore, to assume that the fair soiling price of fabricated steel of 
the kind with which w-e are dealing will be about Rs. 248 per ton 
as shown in our estimate in the last paragraph. The cost of the im- 
porfed fabricated steel has been found to bo lls. 212 per ton without 
duiv. Wo therefore conclude provisionally that the duty recpiired 
is approximately Rs. 80 which amounts to an ad valorem duty of 17 
per cent. 

152. We now turn to consider the arguments set forth by the engi- 
ueering firms in their applications. It is 
Rrn)s dlnrot. compete with alleged that the price at which British fabri- 
at pre- cated steel can be imported even with a 2.5 
per cent, duty makes it impossible for the 


Allegation that Indian 
5 car 
iign 

sent duty. 
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Indian product to compete and that orders which should go to 
Indian IIruis are placed abroad. We have received practically no 
evidence in support of this view. Of the four cases, cited by 
M essrs. Burn and Company, of contracts lost to the Indian engineer¬ 
ing firms two are orders placed by railways in the south of India. 
But, owing to the freight charges which must be paid by Calcutta 
firms tendering for contracts with the railways in the south of India 
or Burma, cases must occasionally occur in whiidi orders are placed 
abroad and it does not, therefore, appear tluit the fact that two 
orders were pbiced in England by the railways in South India is of 
any special significance. The third case is the contract for 53 
spins of 94 ft. G in. placed by the North Western Bailway to which 
wt have already referred. Messrs. Mnrn and Company tendered 
for this contraet but could not guarantee delivery of the first two 
girdeT.s for six month.s or complete the order under two years and 
se'/en mouths. It is therefore probable that this order was lost 
to Indian nianut'acturers not purely on the (piestion of priee. There 
remains only an order for the construction of paint and upholstery 
shops at Bahartali placed by the Assam Bengal Railway Company, 
and wc feel that this i.s insuffi(dont evidence to justify any general 
conclusion that the present amount of protection is insufficient. In 
th(! current year (1926) orders in eonneetion with the construction 
of tlte A^izagapatani harbour have been placed wdth Alessrs. Jessop 
and Company, while both this firm and Alcssr.s. Burn and Coinpauy 
have also competed with success for railway orders in Burma and 
Madras. Thus the statement that under the present scale of duty 
the Indian inanufacturers cannot compete with imported fabricated 
steel does not appear to us to be e.stablished. 

153. Nor does au examination of the figures redating to the inj 2 )ort 
ot fabricated steel lend any support to the 
fabricated (.onieution that the Indian industry is affect¬ 
ed severely by competition from abroad. We 
have ascertained from the Trade Returns that the total amount of 
fabricated steel iiitported into India in 1925-26 under the head.s 
“ beams, channels, pillars, girders, hridge’wor.k ” and “ plates and 
slioets ” was 18,097 tons. The outturn of fabricated steel from 
Messrs. Burn and (,'ompauy’s and Jessup and Company’s shops in 
19;h5-26 aiuouiiled to 17,349 tons. This, however, is i)ut a small 
fraction of the steel fal)rieated in India. We find that the total 
amount of unfabricafed protected stnudurul seedion.s and plates pro¬ 
duced in or imported into India in 1925-26 was about 230,000 tons 
and a considerable proportion of this is (a)iiverted in this country 
into some form of fabricated steel. 'I'he Indian engineering .\sso- 
eiution includes about 40 engineering iirnis in its membership and 
even though the output: of all is not on the same scale as that of 
Messrs. Burn and Company and Messrs. Jessop and Company, the 
total production must be large. Eurther, in Government and rail¬ 
way workshops also steel is fabricated on a considerable .scale. We 
have not had an opportunity of examining the orders placed abroad 
by the various railways in such detail as to enable us to determina 
tiiii total amount of such orders or whether any considerable propor- 

u ‘2 
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tion of thoni could liave been entrusted to firms in India, but it has 
been admitted by the engineering finus in evidence that sojne of the 
requirements of India in respect of fabricated steel cannot be 
met by Indian engineering firms at present. It would not, there¬ 
fore, appear that an import of 18,000 Lons is excessive or is any indi¬ 
cation that the scheme of protection has failed. Messrs. Burn and 
Company have drawn attention to the fact tliat in the current year 
there has been some increase in the amount of fabricated steel 
imported. On an examination of the Trade Iteturns we find that 
in the first six months of 192(i-27 there has been an increase of about 
2,800 tons in the import of fabricated beams, channels, pillars, 
girders, bridgework, plates and black sheets, over the figures for the 
same period in 1925-2G. This increase, however, need occasion no 
alarm. The import of fahricalod steel depends largely on the num¬ 
ber of large engineering works which are under construction and 
must necessarily vary considerably from year to year. Moreover in 
the same two periods, notwithstanding the steady increase in the 
output of Indian rolled steel, the imports of steel have increased 
from about 880,000 tous to about 460,000 tons and the same reason 
which accounts for the general increase in the import of rolled steel, 
viz., increased general consumption, may also account for the 
increase in the import of fabricated steel. No evidence has been 
received that the increase in imports has resulted in fewer orders 
for Indian firms; on the contrary the orders received by Messrs. 
Burn and Company in the first quarter of the year 1926-27 show 
some increase over the corresponding figure for the year 1925-26. 
We believe that the number of cases in which Indian engineering 
firms have been deprived of orders by European competition are 
(jomparativoly few. It has been stated by the Indian Stores Depurt- 
(iieut that no orders for fabricated steel with which the 
Department has had to deal have roocntly been lost to Indian 
manufacturers, and we have no reason to suppose that the 
number of orders secured Iw them would be substantially increased 
by enhanced protection. It is true that noue of the firms which 
have applied for enhanced protection are working up to their full 
output; this, however, is due rather to the general increase in pro¬ 
ducing capacuty of engineering firms in India which occurred 
during and after the war than to increased European competition. 
Wo look for a steady improvement in their business as the Hallway 
programme of construction develops. 


154. The facts relating to the present state of the fabricated steel 
Coinpansou of soiling industry can best be ascertained by a com- 
of^roduction^ff of Je selling prices_ in the last half 

bridgework in the same with the selling prices for the first 

six months of 1926 and relating them to the 
costs of production so tar as they can be ascertained for the same 
period. At our request, Messrs. .Tessop and Company have supplied 
us with a summary of all orders booked by them from the beginning 
of 1924. Our reports throughout have "been based on bridgework 
and wo shall confine our comparison to this class of product. It 
will be convenient at this stage to consider only railway bridgework 
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which appear?, to respond readily to both internal and external com¬ 
petition. The comparison is given below in tabular form; — 


Table XXXI. 


j 

1924-25, j Order. 

1 

Price 

per 

ton. 

1926. 

Order. 

Price 

per 

ton. 

j 

Rs. 


i 

Rs. 

j 

IStK ln^cember, 1924. j 60'spans 

320 

22nd May, 1926 

1 60' spans 

260 

3th January, 1926 , j OO' 

1 

320 

8th April, 1926 

40' „ 

260 

26th January, 1926 . ; GO' „ 

300 

18th June, 1926 

40' „ 

260 

6th November, 1924 , j 40' „ 

280 




18th December, 1924 j 40' „ 

300 




A verage , 

i 

304 

.... 

•• 

260 


The .a'verage reduction in price is therefore Rs. 44 per ton. In our 
first report in 1924, we took the cost of production of fabricated steel 
as Rs. 310 and this was accepted by the engineering trade; Messrs. 
Jessop and Company have given the figure of Rs. 253 per ton as the 
present cost of production. While, therefore, selling prices have 
fallen by Rs. 44 per Ion, cost,s of production have fallen by Rs. 57 
per ton; in other word.s, the engineering firms are better off by 
Rs. 13 per ton than in 1924. The figures given in this table also 
show that on an average (he engineering firms realize about Rs. 6 
below the fair selling price which the duty is intended to secure to 
them. We have already referred to this matter and have taken into 
accoujit the lower price obtained in determining the future fair 
selling price. 

155. We have now examined the reasons which have been ad- 
, vanced for an increase in the protective duties 

ecomincii ations. consider that there is nothing in the 

present position of the engineering industry which necessitates any 
modification of our piovisional conclusion in paragraph 151. We 
accordingly recommend a basic duty of 17 per cent, ad valorem on 
fabricated steel in place of the present duty of 25 per cent. The 
amount of protection recommended to the fabricated steel industry 
in our first report was Rs. G2* per ton of which Rs. 33 was to 
compensate for the duty on the unfabricated steel and Rs. 29 per ton 
was substantive protection. We have now found that Rs. 36 per 
ton is required, of which Rs. 21-2 is compensatory protection and 
Rs. ]4'8 substantive protection. There is thus a fall of Rs. 14-2 per 
ton in the substantive protection recommended as compared with our 
previous proposals. The reduction is accounted for by the fact that 
the price of imported fabricated steel has not fallen in the same 
The amount strictly necessai-y was Ks. 60, but a margin of Rs. 2 was 

allowed, 
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proportion as the Indian costs. If the 1923 price of i mpoi'ted mate¬ 
rial (lls. 250 per ton) had fallen in the proportion of 310 to 248 (the 
Indian fair selling prii^e in 1923 and under our present 
proposals respectively) the import price would he only 
lls. 200 per ton, i.e., Us. 12 per ton lower than the ac¬ 
tual price. This accounts for nearly the whole reduction of 
Rs. 14-2 per ton in the substantive protection; the remaining Rs. 2'2 
per ton is practically equal to the allowance of an extra Rs. 2 per 
ton in our first scheme. The evidence which we have received indi¬ 
cates that the imports of fabricated steel are almost entirely from 
the Lnited Ringdom. We cannot, however, overlook the fact that 
if no additional duties are imposed on Continental fabricated steel, 
the proter:tion which we have proposed for the Indian Steel industry 
may be rendered ineffective. For it is obvious that ordinary rolled 
steel manufactured on the Continent might with slight manipu¬ 
lation be passed as fabricated steel if the duty were only 17 per 
cent. We ac.c.'ordiiigly propose that on steel which is not fabricated 
in the United Kingdom from Rritish rolled steel, an additional dutv 
of Rs. 13 per ton be imposed, which .should be variable by the Gov¬ 
ernment after examination of the course of prices. 

156. We see no reason to treat the coal tubs, tipping wagons and 
_ , , , ,. light switches which are dealt with in 

wagons, etc! Tpmg ypessrs. Parry’s application differently from 
the other forms of fabricated steel which we 
have already disc.nssed in this Chapter. Restriction of demand 
appears to us to he the main trouble from which this indus¬ 
try is stiffering at present; with an improvement in the coal trade 
and an increase in railway construction, irrigation and similar 
works, the greater demand for this class of product should enable 
the cost of production to be substantially’- lowered. In the course of 
our enquiry in 1925, if Avas stated in evidence that the cost of fabri¬ 
cation is steadily going- down but it will be observed from the table 
below that the reduction in price is covered almost entirely by the 
reduction in cost of steel. 


Table XXXII, 




1 1924. 

1926. 

1 Reduction. 

O’ ■ < 

Tipping wagons 

' Average selling price of 

1 Parry’s wagon . 

t 

1 Ps. 

149 

R,s. 

l.'iii 

Ra. 

10 

( 

. Cost of steel per wagon . 

00 

4n 


1 

fAverage selling price of 
Pari-y’s ooal tub 

i:j:i 

117 

is 

Coal tubs . ."j 

Approximate cost of steel 
^ per tub 

ni 

.-12 

10 

Average selling price of iinpoi-ted wagon . ' 

120 

100 

14 

” 

.. tub 

110 


15 
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There is, therefore, no reason t.o suppose that present prices are 
pitched at an unduly low level. We consider that the reduction in 
the number of orders received by Messrs. Parry and Company up to 
the end of 19U5 is probably due to the depressed state of the coal 
trade and to temporary slachness in construction work. This view is 
confirnied liy the Trade Heturms. Messrs. Parry pive the number of 
lippinp wap’ons sold in the first half of 1925 as 419 which in the 
second half of that year fell to 167. We find under the heading 
“ Carriages and carts not Tuechanically propelled, protected (e.vclud- 
ing railway carriages, trmlfs, etc.) ” in the Trade lleturns that 
whereas in the first half of the calendar year 1925. d93 such vehicles 
(which include coal tubs as well as tip])ing wagons) were imported, 
the number in the second half had fallen to 266. We have received 
no evidence that the financial results of this industry are so unsatis¬ 
factory as to justify more favourable treatment than we have pro- 
)iosed for other fabricated steel. The additional duties which we 
propose on imports from countries other than Great Britain are, in 
our opinion, sufficient to safeguard this industry against Continental 
competition. 

We set forth the effect of our proposals on the duties of each im¬ 
ported artiede; 

TaJu.e XXXllI. 



.1 )uty at 

17 per cent.. 
a'l vahre /i. 

1 1 
Additional 
duty at 

Rs. 1.1 per 

liiii. 

'Potal dutv 
proposed 

Pre.'cnt 
duty 2d 
per cent. 
ai rahreiii. 


V.S. 

Rs, 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Tipping wagons 

J2-2 

4.-2 

16-4 

US’ 

Coal tubs .... 

tO-9 

4 0 

J4'9 

16 


Since the costs of production of each article will be somewhat 
low(wed hy the reduction which we have proposed in the duties on 
rolled steel, the ability of the Indian manufact\irer of coal tubs and 
tipping wagons to meet Contiiieulal compelitioii will remain prac- 
ticallv^ unelianged. Similarly, wc believe that the duty we have 
proposed for fabricated steel will afford sufficient protection to the 
manufacture of switches and cro.ssings for light railways. 

157. Messrs. Burn and Company have drawn our attention to the 
„ . , „ • fact that it has been proposed to standardise 

for medium and heavy the design lor points and crossings tor rails 
rails. above 80 lbs. and tbat in consequem^e they 

have installed a modern plant for more economical production. 
They apply therefore for protection of these products on the scale 
approved for other fabrirated steel. We .see no reason to differen¬ 
tiate between point.s and crossings for heavy rails and other forms 
of fabricated steel and we, therefore, recommend that the same duty 
be applied. 
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158. In th-eir resohition No. 221-T (2), dated 14th. August, 1926, 

q,. , on the suhioct of the grant of protection to the 

ip ui mg. Shipbuilding industry, the GoTernment of 

India accepted the finding of the Tariff Board that the duty on ships 
and other vessels for inland and harbour navigation when imported 
in parts should be 10 per cent, ad valorem subject to a miniimim of 
Es. 36 per ton. They pointed out, however, that this 
minimum rate may require modification as a result of the 
present statutory enquiry into the Steel Industry. At the 
time when our report on the Shipbuilding industry was written, 
the protective duty on structural sections and plates v'as lls. 30 
per ton. We have now proposed basic duties of Rs. 19 and Rs. 20 
per ton respectively. The duties on the material used in ship¬ 
building have therefore been reduced by approximately one third 
and it follows therefore that the minimum compensatory protection 
should also bo decreased in the same projtortion from Rs. 35 per ton 
to Rs. 23 per ton. Wc believe that fabricated steel parts for ships 
are not imported on any scale from the Continent. We think, 
however, that as a precautionary measure, the additional duties 
which we have proposed on Continental structural sections and plates 
should also be imposed on fabricated steel parts for ships imported 
elsewhere than from Great Britain. As the material used in the 
construction of ships is mainly plates, on which we have jtroposed 
an additional duty of Rs. 16 per ton. the additional duty on fahri- 
(?ated steel parts of ships imported from elsewhere than Great 
Britain should, after allowing for wastage in fabrication, be Rs. 17 
per ton. 

159. Spikes and tie bars still require to he dealt with. We recom¬ 

mend that the principle embodied in the pre- 
Spikes and tie bars. Sent protective scheme should be adhered to, 
namely, that these articles should be subject 
to the same duties as bars. The basic duty would thus be Rs. 26 
per ton and the additional duty Rs. 11 per ton. 


160. We have already referred to the fact that evasion of th(! pro- 
„ .... tective duties on rolled steel may sometimes 

° * mininuim effected hy some slight machining resnlt- 
irig in the classification of such steel as fabri¬ 
cated. Rurther, it is clear that if the duty on the rolled steel out 
of which the fabricated articles are manufactured, is greater than a 
17 per cerrt. duty on the value of such steel, the Indian manufacturer 
might, if the extent of the fabrication is small, be at a disadvantage 
as compared with the foreign manufacturer to tlu' extent of the 
difference between the tM'o duties. We therefore propose that the 
ad valorem basic duty should he subject to a minimum calculated on 
the duty for rolled steel. 


161. For convenience we set forth our recommendations in tabular 


Summary. 


form, the items being listed in the order in 
which thev occur in the Tariff Schedule. 


The minimum basic duties and the additional duties on such articles 
OS fabricated sections, as distinct from stmetnres, correspond with 
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tlie duties proposed for rolled steel with an allowance of 10 per cent, 
for wastage. 


Table XXXIV. 



Basic 


Additional 
duty Bs per 
ton. 

Names of Articles. 

Ad valorem 
per cent. 

With a 
minimum of 
Rs. per ton. 

Conveyances. 




Coal tubs and tipping wagons 

17 

22 

13 

Iron. 

Angle, channel and tee, fabricated . 

Steel. 

17 

21 

12 

Angle and tec, all other sorts, and 
beams, etc., fabricated 

17 

21 

12 

EaiUoay iraoh material — 


i 


Spikes and fie bars 



n 

Switches, crossings, etc.— 




(a) for tails 30 lbs. and over per 
yard. 

17 



(b) for rails under 30 lbs. per 
yard ..... 

17 

29 

12 

Strvctures ..... 

17 

22 

13 

Iron or Steel. 




Pipes and tubes, etc.. If riveted or 
otherwise built up of — 




(o) plates ..... 

17 

22 

18 

{!/) Galvanired sheets 

17 

42 

.. 

(c) Other .sheets 

17 

39 

26 

plates ; all kinds, fabricated . 

17 

22 

18 

Sheets, fabricated— 




(o) Galvanized .... 

17 

42 


(i) Not galvanized or coated 
with other metals 

17 

30 

26 









CHAPTER XI. 


Legislation. 

163. I’rasli log'iaiatioii will be Tvquii'od to give effect to our pro¬ 
posals and it is desirable to explain in some 
Rdditional dgfaj^ objects which the legislative eiiaet- 
metit should be designed to secure. Our 
scheme contemplates the imposition of two sets of duties, one of 
which we, have described as basic and the other as additional. The 
formei will he applicable to all sleel from whatever country im¬ 
ported and the latter only to imported steel of non-Rritish origin, 
ffor reasons which we have already evplained in paragraph 108 we 
propose that the basic duties .should remain in force during the 
whole period covered by our scheme and should not be liable to 
alteration. The legislation should provide that these duties are 
definitely fixed. On the other hand, ow'ing to the uncertainly of 
luture prices of Continental steel, the additional duties slmtild be 
liable to variation during the protective period, amt thougli in the 
first instance tliey should also be fixed by the Ifegislature. the 
O-overnor Gnueral in Council should he vested with the power to 
viity them in either direction on a (umsideratinn of vai’iations in flic 
price of non-Ri itish steel. Our proposal, therefore, diffeis from tlie 
present scheme In that whereas under section 2 (1) of (he Stt^et 
Industry (rroleetion) Act of 1634 power is conferred to raise the 
duty on steel imported from all sources or from any particular 
country or countries, it is now' recommendiul that tlie Goveinoi' 
Oeneral in Council should be empow'ored not only to raise but also 
to lower the additional duties on non-British steel, should 
circuinstances justify such a course. It wdll also be uec.essary to 
(unpower tlie Governor General in Council to imjiose additional 
duties on those kinds of steel which under our proposals are only 
liable to basic duties—-as for example giilvanlzed sbeet- -sboubi 
circumstances so eliange as to lead to any consideralile import of 
these article.s from elsewhere than Great Britain at pricc.s lower 
than those on which our projiosals are based. 'ITioiigh we do 
not contemplate (hat the additional diitii's .should he varied to 
meet slight or temporary changes in the price of Continental 
matericil, it appears to us importanl that wlien circumstiiiKes 
indicate that a change in duly is required, there should be no iin- 
neces.sary delay in arriving at a decision or in giving effect to it. 
For this reason we consider that no formal or public enquiry sbould 
be lield before an additional duty is varied. INor should it be 
necessary to secure fresh legislative sanction for any x'ariation pro¬ 
posed. The normal course of trade will bo less affected if the ueces- 
sitv and extent of changes in the additional duties are determined 
on an examination of the course of import prices, without any formal 
or public enquiry of the kind undertaken under the present scheme. 
Our experience of the working of the svheme has shown that the 

( .) 
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e-vicleticft as to prices is ample, easily secured and reliable. The 
Tata Iron aud Steel Company and the large importing houses in the 
principal ports have throughout our enquiries willingly supplied 
us with correct information every niotith Hiul we have no doubt that 
they would be equally ready to supply il to the Government if re¬ 
quired to do so. Tbe Customs authorities arc also in close touch 
with foreign prices. The trade jourmals quote export prices which 
furnish a ba.sis of comparison with the infoiinafion gathered in 
India. With such evidence at the disiiosal of Government, we 
foresee no difficulty in the adoption of prompt and effective action 
to meet the requirements of the situation fiom time to time. 

163. It is clearly necessary that legislation should be so framed 
. as to eliminate the possibility of evasion of 

evasion of additional duties by shipping Continental 
steel from British ports. As we have already 
pointed out, the closer approximation of the price of British Stand¬ 
ard steel to that of Continental steel which lias recently occurred, 
renders it improbable that this method of evasion would be attempt¬ 
ed except ]ieThap.s in the case of jilates aud black sheets. 
Wo tlurik, therefore, that it should be provided that the additional 
duties should be imposed on steel of non-British origin and tbal 
power should bd taken by the Governor General in Council to pre¬ 
scribe the conditions in which steel shall be deemed to be of Britisli 
origin for the purpose of this Act. Among tbe conditions wbicb, 
may be laid down it is suggested that for tbe reasons indicated 
in paragraph 104 steel shall be deemed to be of British origin 
when the whole of the rolling and finishing processes from the 
stage of bloom, billet or sheet bar have been carried out in Great 
Britain or in the case of fabricated steel, when such steel is used 
for fabrication. It is also suggested that all steel shipped from a 
port other than a British port should be jircsumed to bo of non- 
British origin unless the contrary is proved. 


164. The jueseiit Steel Industry (Protection) Act sanctions the 
imposition of-duties on imported steel and the 
Oontimiatioa of the pf houutie.s ou Indian steel for a period 

of three years. Although the acceptance of 
the policy of iirotection as regards the Indian Steel industry is de¬ 
clared in the preamble to tbe Act and provision is made in section 
6 for an enquiry into tlie necessity for tbe continuance of protection 
after March, 1927, the duties and bounties, as provided under the 
Act, terminate autoinatieally at the end of three years. There is 
no definiie statement in tbe Act that the protection will bo con¬ 
tinued, if necessary, at the expiry of this period and from the 
evidence which we have received it is clear that the public is not 


convinced that such is Government’s intention. We have already 
.stated onr view that the object of protection will not bo fully 
attained unless India becomes self supporting in regard to those 
kinds of steel which experience shows can be maunfactured in this 
country: as we have explained in the previous cliapter this will 
not be possible so long as fresh capital is not attracted to tbe industry 
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011(1 tliere is biit one sioel works in tlie country. It is, therefore, a 
matter of great importance that, so far as possible, the public 
should be reassured as to the future of Indian Steel industry by the 
form of the legislative enactment. We think that no; period should 
be fixed at the end of which the duties now proposed should termi¬ 
nate. The Act should provide that the basic duties should remain 
in force until they have been reduced, increased, or otherwise 
modified, after a statutory enquiry held not earlier than the year 
19!13-!34. At the same time, both the preamble and the operative 
part of the Act should be so worded as to leave no room for donbt 
that assistance wnll he extended to the industry even after the 
expiry of the seven year period, if the conditions are such as to 
justify such a course. 

165. The future of the Steel industry largely depends on the for- 

„ , , . . mation of a reserve sufficient not only to 

>ompu sory epieciation. against the depreciation of the exist¬ 

ing plant but also to enable the most modern machinery to be 
installed. In order to ensure that adequate sums are set aside for 
depreciation and that the funds so provided are not diverted to 
other objects, power should be takem to frame rules prescribing the 
amount which should he set aside from time to time and the manner 
in which such amount may be expended. Although no immediate 
exercise of the power may he necessary, it appears to us expedient 
for (Tovornment to arm ilscdf wilh such power to b('. exercised 
should occasion arise. 

166. In concluding this report w'e desire to emphasize the inter¬ 

dependence of the several duties which we 
thfpmpi7aU afa recommended and that, although oim 

proposals cover a variety of products, it is 
inipossihle to separate each proposal and confine attention to it 
alone. The figures of works costs and the distribution of the over¬ 
head charges and profit, which to a large extent govern the amount 
of protection required, presuppose an approximate allocation of 
output between the various clashes of finished steel. This allocation 
is determined on a consideration of economy in working arrange¬ 
ments and of the market for the various classes of finished product. 
It is obvious, thcreroi’(>, that a change in any one dutv so con¬ 
siderable ns to necessitate a material re-distribution of output, 
might have the effect of seriously disturbing the calculations on 
which other duties are based. T’or example any reduction of duty 
on galvanized sheet which would curtail the output might well 
raise the works costs of black sheets from which galvanized sheets 
are produced. Further, the rolled steel industry is a basic industry, 
and it naliirally follows that any change in the proposed duties (du 
rolled steel will affect the proposals for other industries also. We 
can best illustrate our meaning by referring to the connection 
between the engineering industries and the rolled steel industry. 
AVo have assumed that under our proposals the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company will be able to manufacture and sell at a reasonable 
profit, certain quantities of structural sections, ordinarily xised by 
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the eugineeriug industries. If the protective duties on tliose sec¬ 
tions were raised, a corresponding increase would be required in 
the duty on fabricated steel. On the other liand, if no protection 
were granted to the fabricated steel industry, the sale of structural 
sections might be so restricted us to compel the Steel (Company to 
roll larger quantities of bars or other products, which could not be 
disposed of except at lower nett prices in the more distant markets. 
Thus it would be difftcnlt to foresee the exatd finaucdal effect of 
any substantial change in the duties now proposed without a re¬ 
examination of the whole position, and we therefore suggest that, 
so far as may he found possible, our proposals may be (sonsidered 
not us separate recommendations as to the duty appropriate for each 
class of steel, but as a (sonsider’cd and connected scheme for the 
gr ant of protection to the Steel industry as a whole. 



CHAPTER XII. 


Summary. 

167. We summarize below our rocommetidiitioiis ref>'arcliug rolled 
sto(d aud fabricated steel. Our proposals 
ummaiy. rcspcct of the iiiiiiiufactui’e of tiuplate 

are contained in Chapter XIX ()f Part II of this report. 

(1) A review of the progress of the Steel industry during the 
past three years clearly shows the success of the polit;}’' of protec¬ 
tion adopted in 1924. While the assistance, given has been in no 
way excessive, it has substantially improved the position of the 
Indian Steel industry. 

(2) The output of tini.slied steel at Jamshedpur was about 
163,000 tous in 1923-24. The output in 1926-27 will probably be 
about 380,000 tons. We estimab! that the output in the jiext seven 
years will average 500,000 tuns and that the output in 1933-34 will 
be 600,000 tons of finished steel. 

(3J The costs of manufacture have fallen as the output of steel 
has risen and we expect the reduction of costs to continue. The 
average works cost of all finished steel was Rs, 126’5 per ton in 
1923-24. Although the luanufatiture of the more expensive articles 
such as black sheet and galvanized sheet has commenced only since 
1923-24, the average cost of all steel in August, 1926, was as low as 
lls. 98'4 per ton and we anticipate that the average cost in 1933-34 
will 1)0 only lis. 78-8 per ion. 

(4) An allowance of Its. 39 per ton of finished steel will be ade¬ 
quate for overhead charges and fair profit for an average output 
ot. 500,000 tons during the next few years. 

(5) If the rupee price of imported steel liael remained at (lie 
1923 level, little or no protection would be recpiirod. Prices of 
imported steel have, however, fallen substantially and unless pro¬ 
tection is continued, it will not lie possible to majinfacture and sell 
Indian steel in competition Avitli the imporled product; the conti¬ 
nuance of protection is, therefore, necessary. 

(G) The payment of houuties should no longer form part of the 
scheme of protection. 

(7) Competition in certain products comes almost entirely from 
tile United Kingdom, and in other.s from tlu; United Kingdom and 
the Comment. We regard it as proliable that the prices of British 
stool in the future will be fairly stable, but the coui'se of Contin¬ 
ental prices cannot be foreseen. (In economic grounds, therefore, it 
is advisable that two scales of duties be imposed, a basic duty fixed 
with reference to the price of British steel and an additional duty 
based on the margin between British and Continental prices, 

( OS ) 
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allowance being made for tlio dill'eieiicc in (|iiality between the two 
kinds of sieel. The liasic duty will be levied on steel coming froin 
all countries while the additional duties will be contined to non- 
British steel. 

(8) A double scale of duties will best serve the economic welfare 
of the country generally and lead to an equitable distribution of the 
burden over the dilferimt classes of consumers, and at the same time 
ensure the stability of the siheme of protection. 

(9) We have considered the question of recommending ‘ anti¬ 
dumping ’ duties, and we are of the opinion that the imposition of 
such duties is impracticable. 

(10) We believe that by 1983-34, the Indian industry should be 
able to meet British competition without the assistance of any pro¬ 
tective or revenue duty, but that if Continental prices remain at 
their present level some measure of protection may still be required. 

(11) While 110 time limit should be fixed for the continuance of 
the policy of protection, the basic duties should remain in forc(! 
until increased, reduced, or otherwise modified after a statutory 
enquiry to be held md earlier than 1933-31. 

(12) The additional duties may he reduced or raised during 
the period if the prices of non-Britisii steel justify the change. 

(13) The scheme of protection is not only ailequate for the 
existing firm but affords the necessary encouragement for the ex¬ 
pansion of the industry, provided that the Act giving effect to the 
proposals makes it clear tliat protection will be continued so long as 
econoniie justification for it exists. 

(14) The scales of duties recommended involve a distinctly 
smaller amount of protection than the existing scheme, and the 
price of steel in India should he lower than at any period since the 
great war. 

(15) We are of the opinion that power should l)e taken b}" the 
(lovernor General in Council to ensure that proper provision for de¬ 
preciation is made fiom time to time. 

(10) The low level of duly propo.sed on rails is justifiable only 
if the Government arrange to purchase the whole of their require¬ 
ments of rails in India so far as they can be produced in tbe 
country. 

(17) It is essential in the interest of the Indian industry that 
J'tiilways should encourage the use of Indian structural steel by re¬ 
vising the designs for bridges and other structures so as to permit 
of the utilization of the maximum amount of steel manufactured 
in India. 

(18) The conditions of employment of Indian labour at Jam¬ 
shedpur are found to he satisfactory, aud good progress is hein”- 
made in the appointment of Indians to the higher technical postfT. 

(19) Partly ns a result of the recommendations regarding the 
duties required on rolled steel, it is proposed that in place of the 
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present 25 per cent, ad valorem dnty on fabricated steel, the basic 
duty should be 17 per cent, ad valorem and that an additional duly 
of lis. Id per ton should be iuiposed on fabricated steel imported 
from elsewhere than th(! TTnitod Ivingdoni. 

108. VV^e recommend the imposition of 


Recommendationa. 


lire followinf^ duliest: - 


Product. 1 

i 

Basic duty. j 

Additional duty. 

1 

j 

Hs. j)er ton. ! 

Es. per ton. 

Hails 30 lbs. per yard and over . | 

1 



1 

Fishplates for above . . . ; 

Eevenne duty. (Minimum 

I • s 

I 

Ks. 6 per ton). 


Structural sections (including 

19 

11 

wrought iron). 



Har and rod (including wrought ' 

26 

11 

iron) Spikes and tie bars. Hails . 



under 30 lbs. per yai'd and list- ; 


j 

plates for same. j 


1 

Plates . . . j 

20 

i IB 

Ordinary slieels . , . . j 

1 

35 

i 24 

1 

1 

Galvanized sheet. . . . . | 

1 38 

i 

! 

Steel sleepers . . . . | 

10 

1 

Fabricated steel structures* . 

17 per cent, ad valorem 
(minimum Hs. 22 fier 
ton). 

I 13 

Coal tubs and tipping wagons 

Ditto. 

13 


* The minimum ba.sic duty and the additional duty on fabricated steel of 
other kinds vary aceording to the duties on the kinds of rolled stool used. 

t The proposed sections of the Tariff Schedule embodying the Board’s re¬ 
commendations in detail are shown in Anuoxure B. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Introductory. 


169. Under the provisions of the Steel Industry (Protection Act 
, of 1924, protection was granted to the Tin- 

n 10 uc oiy. plate indnstry in India by the imposition 

of a duty of Es. 60 per ton upon all imported tinplate and on 
the 27th February, 1926, following an enquiry by the Tariff Board 
in the latter part of 1925, this duty was raised to Rs. 85 per ton. 
At the same time, the existing 15 per cent, ad valorem duty on 
imported tin was replaced by a specific duty of Rs. 250 per ton, 
the change resulting in a reduction of the duty by Rs. 305 per ton. 


170. Section 6 of the Act referred to above provided however that 
an enquiry should be held before the 31st 
The Government. Eesolu- March, 1927, into the question whether 
the protection accorded to the Steel indus¬ 
try of which the Tinplate industry forms a part, should be con¬ 
tinued, and in acicordance with this secition the (loverninent of 
India ordered the re-examination of the position by the issue on 
the 3rd April, 1926, of the following resolution; — 

‘ ‘ Tho attention of the Tariff Board is drawn to the fact that 
the Stool Industry (Protection) Act, 1924, will expire 
on the 31st of March, 1927, and it is requested to re¬ 
examine tho measure of protection afforded to the 
varioits articles covered by the Act and by Act VIII 
of 1926. It will report in respect of each class of 
article whether it is still necessary to continue protec¬ 
tion, and, if so, whether the measure of protection now 
given should be increased or diminished or whether the 
form of the protection given should be altered. In mak¬ 
ing its recommendations, the Tariff Board will take all 
relevant considerations into account, including that 
stated in part (b) of the Resolution adopted by the 
Legislative Assembly on the IGth February, 1923, and 
if it thinks that in any case the assistance required can 
most suitably take the form of bounties, the source from 
which the money for the bounties can be obtained should 
be discussed. In dealing with the Tinplate Industry 
the Board will bear in mind its own observations* in 


* The ob.servatioii.s of tho Board were as follows ;—“ It would be premature 
to cxprc.ss 11 confident opinion, when the manufacture has been carried or 
for only one year, as to the eventual ability of the industry to dispense with 
protection altogether but the success hitherto attained is sufficient to justify 
tho hope that it will do so. It is satisfactory that tiniilatc of good quality 
was produced almost from the start, that six mills are now operating with 
pi-actically the same covenanted staff, as were employed on two mills a year 
ago and lliat work ua.s carried on practically continuously throughout the hot 
weathei'. In one or two years’ time it should be possible to form a definite 
oihnion on the subject, but meanwhile the prospects are sufficiently favourable 
to warrant some assistance from the State.” 

( 101 } 
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paragriipli ?11 lif Chapter IV of the second portion of 
its First Heport. The Board will also ho jjit lilxwty 
to examine the claims for protection of industrie-s mak¬ 
ing steel products which do not come within the st'ope 
of the present Act and to report whether, having regard 
to the principles laid down in paragraph 97 of the 
Heport of the Indian Fiscal Commission, such claims 
should he admitted. 

“ 2. Firms and persons interested in the Steel Industry oi' 
industries dependent on the use of steel, who desire that 
their views should be considered by the Tariff Board, 
should address their representations to the Secretary to 
the Board. 

“ 3. The Government of India are specially anxious that the 
Tariff Board’s report should be submitted not later than 
15th October, 1926.” 

171. Following the issue of this Government Resolution the 

,, Board, on the Kith April, 1926, published 

BoiU'd s UonuTjuniciae. .i • - j j l i ^ n- • 

^ the commuinque reproduced below, outlining 

the scope of the enquiry, enumerating the steel articles with which 

it would he concerned, and inviting the opinions of the firms or 

persons interested in the enquiry. 

'* In the Resolution of the Government of India in the Com¬ 
merce Department No. 260-T. (64), dated the 3rd April, 
1926, the attention of the Tariff Board was drawn to the 
fact tliat section 6 of the Steel Industry (Protection) 
A(;t, 1924, provides that, before the 31st March, 1927, 
an enquiry shall be made as to the extent, if any, to 
which it is necessary’^ to continue the protection of the 
Steel Industry and as to the duties and bounties which 
are necessary for the purpose of conferring such pro¬ 
tection. 

” 2. The Board will proceed to examine this question. Per¬ 
sons or firms interested in the manufacture of the 
articles enumerated below who desire that the protec¬ 
tion granted by the Act should he continued after 31st 
March, 1927, are requested to submit representations 
stating— 

(1) the grounds on which they consider the continu¬ 

ance of protection necessary in resspect of the 
articles in ivhich they are interested; 

(2) whether they consider that the measure of pro¬ 

tection now given should be increased or dimi¬ 
nished ; 

(3) whether any protection which may he found neces¬ 

sary should he given hy means of protective 
duties or bounties. 
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The articles fall under the following heads: — 

Rolled steel (including beams, angles, channels, 
plates, bars and rods, sheets black and galvanized, 
rails and lishplates). 

'I’inplates. 

Wire and Wire Ifails. 

Fabricated steel. 

Railway wagons and uudcrframes. 


3. The general <|uestion of the fitnes.s for protection of an 

industry making steel products, the claims of which to 
protection have already been admitted, will not be 
reopened. No fin-ther examination of this point will 
therefore be made, except to the extent to which it has 
been specifically reserved for further investigation by 
the Government of India oi' by the Board, c.y., in the 
case of the Tinplate industry. 

4. The scope of the present enquiry is not necessarily limi¬ 

ted to the articles enumerated in paragraph 2 and the 
Board are at liberty to examine any claims which may 
be put forward for the protection of industries making 
steel produ<’ts which do not come within the scope of 
the present Acts and to report whether, having regard to 
the principles laid down in paragraph 9T of the Report 
of the Indian Fiscal Commission, such claims should 
be admitted. Any persons or firms interested in such 
Industrie,s who desire to claim protection for them arc 
requested to submit to the Tariff Board a full statement 
of the grounds on wliich they do so. Their representa¬ 
tions should, in addition to the particulars specified in 
paragraph 1, state clearly whether, and, if so, to what 
extent, the indn.stries are considered to fulfil the con¬ 
ditions laid down by tbe Fiscal Commission in para¬ 
graph 97 of their Report. 

5. All applications must be addressed to the Secretary and 

reach the office of the Board at ISTo. 1, Council House 
Street, Calcutta, not later than the Ibth May. After 
their receipt, the Board will, if necessary, issue ques- 
tionimires. The applications, the questionnaire-s and 
the replies thereto will then be printed and published, 
and the written representations of those who wish tci 
support or oppose the continuance nr grant of protection 
will be invited. The dates for the oral examination of 
witnesses who wish to be orally examined will be sub- 
•sequently fix'ed.” 
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172. Tlie Goveriiinent of India further invited the attention of 
the Board to the following extract from a 
The scope of the enquiry, .speech made in the Legislative Assembly by 
the Hon’hle the Member for Commerce: — 

“ As the House knows this matter of protection for the Tin¬ 
plate industry will be investigated again by the Tariff 
Board this summer, and I may say quite publicly that 
wlicii the Tariff Board do investigate that question, we 
])r(){)ose definitely to instruct them also to investigate 
the question of capital invested in this company and to 
investigate the question whether that capital ought not 
to ho written down. It is perfectly true that the Tin¬ 
plate industry has had so far a striking technical 
success in India. I say without hesitation that that 
technical success has been quite remarkable. On the 
other hand I think there is grave reason to doubt 
whether it will ever he a sound and healthy industry 
in India unless the question of writing down tho capital 
of the company is very carefully considered and we pro¬ 
pose to direct the attention of the Tariff Board to that 
question.” 

It will appear therefore from the above extract, from the terms of 
reference and from the Board’s Communique, that the scope of the 
pi‘(!sent enq\iiry does uot extend to a re-examination of the whole 
question of the protection of the Tinplate industry, hut that the 
investigation is to he limited to the following points: — 

(i'j whether the protection granted to the industry should he 
continued and, if so, to what extent, 

(ii) whether the industry will eventually he able to dispense 
with protection, and 

(m) whether the Tinplate Company of India, Limited, is over¬ 
capitalised and, if so, whether any reconstruction of 
its capital is necessary. 

173. The Tinplate Company of India, Limited, submitted its for¬ 
mal representation to the Board, on the 5lh 
The Board’s procedure. May, 1926, asking for the continuance of 
the existing .scale of protection. We visited 
the Company’s works on two occasions and after a preliminary 
examination of the Company on the 21st June, 1926, the hearing 
of its evidence was completed on the 7th and 8th of July, 1926. 
The formal representation and the documentary evidence collected 
up to that date were published on the 14th July, 1926, accompanied 
by a Press Communique in which we invited representations, both 
'.v'ritton and oral, from any persons, who might wish to support 
or oppose the Tinplate Company’s application. With the excep¬ 
tion, however, of a request from the Imperial Tobacco Company 
of India, Limited, that any additional protective duties resulting 
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from the grant of protection to the Tinplate industiy in India 
might not be made applicable to tinplates of 70 lbs. basis weight, 
the Board*s Communique evoked no response from firms in India. 
The only representation seriously opposing the grant of protection 
to the industry was one forwarded by the Welsh Plato and Sheet 
Manufacturers’ Association which reached the Board on the 3rd 
May, 1926. Sir Edgar Jones, K.B.E., came to India on behalf of 
this Association and was examined by the Board on the 3rd and 
4tb August in Calcutta. 


the T.'ita Ivon and Steel 
Company, Limited, and 
the Tinplate Company of 
India, Limited, concern¬ 
ing the supply of tinbar. 


174. It is convenient at this stage to explain a difficulty, which 
, , , might have prevented us from proceeding 

e agreemen e ween enquiry at all, and which may 

even now necessitate withholding the publi¬ 
cation of this report. There is an agree¬ 
ment between the Tinplate Company of 
India and the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
for the purchase by the former and the supply by the latter, during 
a period of 25 years, of tinbar, the principal raw material from 
which tinplate is manufactured. We have explained in our first 
Beport the main features of this agreement and its bearing on the 
position of the two Companies. The price of tinbar is an essential 
element of the works costs, but under the agreement it cannot be 
ascertained without intricate adjustments which depended on many 
uncertain factors, snch as the price of tinbar in Great Britain on 
the one band, and the cost of pr’oduction of tinplate by tbo Tin¬ 
plate Company on the other. The parties themselves have been 
unable to construe the provisions of this agreement and the con¬ 
struction of the agreement is, inter alia, the subject matter at the 
present moment of litigation in the Bombay High Court. If we 
had to construe it, in order to ascertain the price of the tinhar, 
we should, in view of the matter being suh jndice, have been com¬ 
pelled to postpone onr investigations until after the termination 
of the legal proceedings. It has not been necessary for us to adopt 
this course. Both the Companies have informed ns that this agree¬ 
ment is to he rescinded, and a fresh agreement is to take its ])lace 
by which, so far as the future is concerned, the price of tinhar is to 
he an ascertained figure, not iliahle to any adjustments, which we 
need take into account, or which are likely to have any material 
effect on our proposals. We have made it (dear to both the Com¬ 
panies, and they have agreed, that our investigations are to proceed 
upon the assumption that this fresh agreement materializes and is 
given effect to before the publication of our Beport.* 

175. In the main we have followed the arrangement adopted in 

our first Beport of 1924 on the rolled steel 
Arrang^ent of the industry. The report commences with a 
^ brief review of the progress made by the 

Tinplate industry in the past three years, and of the resvilts of the 
introduction of the scheme of protection. In Chapter XV the 


* This agreement has been equcliidcd, vide letters from the two companies 
printed as Annesfure EJ, 
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works costs of 1924 are compared with those of 1926, an attempt 
is made to indicate what further economies are possible in the 
future and after considering the probable future cost of produc¬ 
tion, the fair average works costs during the period of protection 
are fixed. The other elements in the fair selling price, viz., depre¬ 
ciation, interest on working capital, head ofiice charges, and 
manufacturer’s profit are discussed in Chapter XVI and the question 
of the present value of the Tinplate Company’s plant is considered 
at length. Chapter XVII deals with future c.i.f. prices and on a 
comparison with the fair selling price, the protective duties are 
suggested; the period of protec.tion and the ability of the industry 
to dispen.se with protection are also discussed. The representation 
of the Welsh Plate and Sheet Manufacturers’ Association opposing 
the continuance of protection is next considered. Finally our 
conclusions arc summarized in Chapter XIX. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Success of policy of protection: Review of Results. 

176, The Tinplate iiidustiT- affords a notable illustration of the 

industrial progress attainable within a com- 
Suocess^of^pohcy of j)aratively short period under the policy of 
discriminating protection adopted by 
Government. The Tinplate Company of India commenced the 
manufacture of tinplate at the end of 1922, some eighteen months 
before the passing of the Steel Industry' (Protection) Act, but 
it was not until the year 1924 that all the mills came into operation. 
Thereafter there has been a great improvement in the efficiency of 
the industry and particularly in the skill of the labour force, which 
under the training of Welsh instructors, has rapidly acquired 
a knowledge of the various processes in the making of tinplate. 

177. When we visited the works in August, 1926, we were in- 

formed that the plant was designed for an 
ro lie ion. output of 28,000 tons of tinplate. In 1923 

the output was just over 9,000 tons; in 1924, the first year in 
which the complete plant was working, an output of 20,703 tons of 
tinplate was obtained; in the succeeding year this rose to 29,655 
tons, while if the average for January to March, 1926, is main- 
iained, the output will reach 35,000 tons. This is 7,000 tons in 
excess of the output for which the plant was designed, and is nearly 
four times the production of 1923. 

The works costs per ton of tinplate have fallen from Rs. 459 
in 1924 to Rs. 313 in the first seven months 
of the current year. Part of this reduction 
must be ascribed to the fall in the price 
if we exclude from consideration the nett cost of 
(in, the remaining costs have still fallen from 
Rs. 213 to Rs. 138 indicating a very great improvement in practice. 

Concurrently with this reduction in the cost of manufacture 
there has been a noticeable decrease in the 
^ number of European employees whose 

services were necessary at the commencement of operations in order 
to train Indian labour. In 1924, there were 84 European coven¬ 
anted employees; the nnraher declined to 71 in 1925, and at the 
present time 58 only are employed*. The improvement in the 
quality of Indian labour may he judged from the fact that, not¬ 
withstanding the reduction in the number of tlie European siaff. 
Indian labour costst per ton of tinplate had fallen from Rs. 58 
in 1924 to Rs. 34 in the early months of the current year, while 
output per bead bad Increased from G-58 tons to .12-29 tons.* 

We consider these results constitute a good record of progress 
and fully justify the measui'e of protection granted to the industry. 

* Vide Statement XIV, 

+ Vide Statement XV. 


Works costs per ton. 

of tinbar, but 
tbe tinbar and 


( 107 ) 
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178. It must not be thought, however, that the financial results 
of tinplate manufacture have been equally 
Financial results to the successful. Undoubtedly the induiftry has 
Tinplate Company. beon passing through critical times and 

though it has survived, and in our opinion, 
may anticipate with some confidence a fair measure of success in 
the near future, it has survived at a cost to the pioneer Company 
of considerable financial losses. According to the Company’s 
balance sheets, the loss in 1923 was about lls. 29 lakhs, in 1924 
Bs. 33 lakhs (of which about Bs. 19 lakhs was probably incurred 
in the first half of the year and Bs. 14 lakhs in the latter half), 
and in 1925 the loss was Bs. 24-7 lakhs. Thus the total loss in three 
years was Bs. 87 lakhs of which about Bs. 48 lakhs was incurred 
in the eighteen months before the passing of the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act and the balance of Bs. 39 lakhs in the succeeding 
eighteen months. It seems to us, however, that the figures ob¬ 
tained from the Company’s balance sheets convey a somewhat 
erroneous impression; not only are they complicated by the intricate 
arrangements then in force between the Company and the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, particularly in regard to the prhie of 
sheet bar, hut also by the fact that depreciation is calculated 
throughout on the original block valuation. We have endeavoured 
therefore, to arrive at an independent estimate of the losses which 
the Company has inenrred in the two periods. We have felt it 
necessary to take into account the failure to earn overhead charges, 
viz., depreciation on block account and interest on working capital 
and head office charges, which represent an essential part of the 
cost of manufacture. For this purpose we have taken the value 
of tlie plant at what we consider to be a fair present day valuation, 
and we have allowed working capital on a three months’ turnover 
of tinplate at the average works cost during the period. On these 
lines we have arrived at the conclusion that in the eighteen months 
preceding the introdnetion of the scheme of protection, the over¬ 
head charges were Bs. 10-2 lakhs and in the subsequent period 
extending to December 1925, they were Bs. 11-7 lakhs. For the 
same period we find the loss on works costs to be as follows: — 

Table XXXV. 



ProfliictloD. 

W orks 
Costs. 

Realized j 
price. 

Loss pel' 
ton. 

Total loss. 


Tons. 


Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I92;i , . 

9,071 

.570 

431 1 

145 

13-15 lakhs. 

■Taiinary to .Tune 1924 


459 

410 

49 

5-08 


19,131 


i 


18-23 „ 

July to DocemBor 

10,400 

459 

410 i 

1 

49 

5-1 „ 

1924. 





1925 

29,5,5.5 

.381 

30.3 

18 

5-3 „ 


39,956 


1 


10-4 ., 
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Accoi'iliiig to our estimate, tlierefore, tlie total losses are approxi¬ 
mately as follows: — 

its. (laklis). 

1st January, 1923 to 30lh June, 1924 ... 28 
July 1924 to 31st December, 19^ . ... 22 

50 


179. Our figure is approximately Es. 37 lakhs below that 

^ , , obtained from the Company’s balance sheets. 

Causes of lo.s.s. a x .e j. • a . xt. E ■ ux 

At first sight these figures might appear 

to justify the conclusion that the scheme of protection originally 

embodied in the Steel Industry (Protection) Act was inadequate. 

We do not consider that such was the case; in our view the heavy 

financial losses of the Tinplate Company are the result of a series 

of circumstances none of which could have been foreseen at the 

time our first Report was written. These we shall now briefly 

indicate. 


180. In 1924, the sterling price of tinplate averaged about £28* 
, , per ton; thereafter it has steadily fallen. 

tinplTto.*’"''" Tn 1925 the average price was about £25 
per ton, and in the first quarter of 192(1 was 
less than £24 per (on. This fall in price was due, not so much to a 
reduction in works costs in Wales arising from improved methods 
of manufacture or increased output, as to certain general causes, 
(he mo,st important of which was the collapse of the Continental 
exchanges. In consequence of the depreciation of the franc, the 
price of Continental tinhar fell from £6-10-0 per ton delivered in 
South Wales in the third quarter of 1924 to £5-0-8 per ton at the 
end of 1926. Since then, there has been a slight rise, but in the 
first (|uai'ter of the (mi rent year, the price was still us low as ib-li-l. 
This fall reacted on the price of British tinhar, which fell from 
£8-5-0 in July, 1924, to £6-3-3 per ton in 1926. There has thus 
b(?cii a drop of over £2 a ton in the price of Welsh (inbnr. which 
allowing for waste in manufacture, would account for a difference 
of nearly £2-10-0 per ton in the cost of tinplate. The Welsh costs 
have also been reduced hy the fall in the price of coal and in those 
wages which are fixed on a sliding scale varying with the price 
of tinbar. The only substantial chanire which tended to produce 
a rise was the increa,se in the price of tin from £226 per ton in 
July, 1924 to £285 per ion in December, 1925; this represents an 
increase in the cost of tinplate of about £1 per ton. Another reason 
for the fall in Welsh prices is to be found in the collapse in 1925 
of the combination of Welsh Tinplate Manufacturers which during 
its existence of two years had helped to mainlain pricest- We 
have not been able to ascertain the exact date when this combination 
ceased to be effective, but we believe the decline of over £4 in the 


• Tbroughout our report we have given the sterling prices n.i.f. after 
adjustment. The details of the adjustments will bo found in annexure C. 

+ See evidence of Sir Edgar .Tones and extracts from the speech of 
Mr, Thomas of Me.s.sr.s, Jlichard Thomas and Company, 
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p7‘i(;e of Welsh tinplate between January and August, 1925, may in 
part be aseribed to this cause. 

181. But apart from the denliue in the sterling price of tinplate, 

Exchange appreciation in the value 

of the rupee accounts for a considerable 
portion of the losseLS incurred by the Tinplate Company of India. 
When we Mibmitted our hist report in February, 1921, it wnis im- 
jmssible to foresee the course of exchange and our recommendations 
were based thionghout on a ratio of Re. ]= !.'(. 4d. Since that 
time the rupee has steadily appreciated and exchange now stand.s 
at Re. 1 ^l,s-. ^d. In the following table we give the Company’s 
actual figures of production, works costs and average price in the 
two periods under consideration at the prevailing rates of exchange. 

Table XXXVI. 


July to December 1924 
1926 . 

We have now to determine what the Company’s profit would have 
been had the rupee remained at 1^. 4<f. Works costs would then 
have been higher; the effect of exchange appreciation on costs of 
production was discussed in full in paragraph 54 of our Report of 
the 2nd September, 1925, and we need not re-open the question 
heje. Including the effect of exchange on the price of tin, we 
think an allowance of Rs. 8 per ton in 1924 and Rs. 10 in 1925, 
w'hen exchange xvas some-what higher, is approximately correct. 
Our conclusions may be shewn as follow: — 

Table XXXVII. 


Rupee exchange —],v, dd. 



1 

1 

Production. ! 

] 

1 

1 

Works cost, 
per Ion. 

Price, 
por ton. 

r . 

1 Gaiu or losi; 
j per ton. 


Tonn. 

Bb. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

July to December 1924 . .| 

10,400 

467 

452 ' 

16 (loss! 

1928 . i 

1 

29,665 

891 

409 

18 (gaiu) 


Thus, had the exchange remained at Re. I=l 5 . 4cZ., there would 
hav;e been a surplus over works cost of Rs. 3*8 lakbs instead of a 


rrodnctioii. 

Works cost* |Ave.Ago price 

per ton. 1’" 

' 1 ton. 

' Loss por 
i ton. 

Tour. 

Rs. ! 

1 

Ks. 1 

Ks. 

10,400 

4.59 1 

410 j 

49 

29,555 

3S1 

1 

363 1 

1 

18 
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deficit of Rs. 10-4 lakiis. This surplus would have been sufficient 
to cover rather more than one-third of the overhead charges, leaving 
a nett loss of Rs. 6‘6 lakhs. 


182. So far we liave dealt with the financial results to the Tin- 
Estimated financial re- Company basing our estimates on the 


suits during the period actual figures. But wc feel that no review 
April, of the results of protection on the Tinplate 
industry would be complete unless we refer 
to the remaining period of fifteen months during which the pre¬ 
sent scheme of protection will remain in force. In February, 1928, 
the duty on tinplate was enhanced from Rs. (iO to Rs. 85 per ton and 
(he duty on tin was reduced from Rs. 555 to a specific duty of 
Rs. 250 per ton. In order to obtain a more accurate idea of the 
eifect of the protective duty on the fortunes of the Company during 
the period of two years and nine months during which the scheme 
of protection will have been in force, we have estimated the profits 
which will accrue between January, 1926, and the 3ist March, 1927, 
if costs and prices are maintained at approximately the same level 
as in the first six months of 1926. We have taken the overhead 
charges on the same basis as in paragraph 178. We estimate that 
(he surplus receipts above works costs will be nearly Rs. 29 lakhs, 
from, which about Rs. 10 lakhs has to be deducted for overhead 
charges. The nett profit on this estimate would therefore be about 
Rs. 19 lakhs. In paragraph 178 we have already shewn that in our 
view the loss between July, 1924, and December, 1925, amounted to 
Rs. 22 lakhs. It appears therefore, that while the Company has 
been enabled to earn no profit, the scheme of protection vdll have 
enabled it to come within Rs. 3 lakhs of meeting its works costs and 
reasonable overhead charges during the period July, 1924, to March, 
1927. 


183. AVe have reviewed the history of the industry during the 

General conclu.sions. **02116 detail* because we 

consider it important that the rapid progress 
in the manufacture of tinplate in India should bo fully I'ealized. 
But for the protection granted to the industry in 1924, it could 
hardly have survived and although, in fact, owi'ng to circumstances 
which could not he foreseen, it has perhaps not received the full 
measure of protection intended, the assistance has been sufficient 
to enable the industry to work up to an economic output. Very 
rapid progress has been acdiieved in reduction of cost, in extension 
of output, and particularly in training Indian labour in the processes 
of maiintacture, and there is good reason to suppose that in the 
course of a comparatively short period an industry-of great national 
importance will have become firmly established. 
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Works costs; A comparison between 18M and 19^6. 
Future Works Costs. 

184. The rate at which economies have been effected in the past 
Comparison of works some guide in attempting to estimate the 
costs between 1924 and time required for further economies in the 
future, and for this reason we think it 
desirable before attempting to frame an estimate of future works 
costs, to make some comparison of the cost of production at present 
and in previous years. In 1923, all the mills were not working and 
the figures are, therefore, useless for the purpose of comparison. 
We, therefore, propose to compare the results of the year 1924, 
the first year of full working, with those of the first seven months 
of 1926. But before doing so, we think it necessary to explain 
the exact position in regard to the price of tinbar. We have 
already referred to the fact that the two companies contemplate 
the execution of a new agreement under which the price of tinbar 
will be an ascertained figure in the future. The exact figure has 
not yet been decided but we have been told that it will be in the 
neighbourhood of Its. 80 per ton. The price provisionally fixed 
tor 1926 is Es. 84. We have, therefore, based our comparison of 
(•cats and our future estimates of costs on the assumption that the 
pri(!e of tinbar will bo Es. 84 per ton in 1926 and thereafter 
Es. 83 per ton, these prices being in both cases f.o.r. the Tinplate 
Company’s works.* 

We give the figures for 1924 and the first seven months of 1926 
in the following table: — 

Tabli? XXXVIIT. 

Comparison of works costs. 


192i and 19S6 {.January io .July). 


Materials. 

1924. 

19213. 

DifEcrcnc.c, 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 


Jfeit Mslal. 






Tinbar 

. 

- 


JG9(i 

115-8 

—53-8 

Tin . 

. 

• • 


7G-3 

58-6 

--17-li 

other raw 

materials 

• • 


15G 

l.S-G 

—-j-o 



Total 


261-I 

188-0 

-73-1 


* Letters from the Tinplate Company and the Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany giving the details of the agreement between the two companies are 
printed as Annexnre E. 
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Mflfcerialn, 

1924. 

1926. 

. 

Difference. 

Above neli metal. 



Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I'vel .... 

. 


12-4 

6*8 

- 5-0 

Power .... 

. 


23-4 

17-8 

—5*6 

IjaboLir .... 



90-0 

45-1 

—44-9 

Materials tor vepairB , 



5-6 

3-7 

—ID 

Rolls, j,Tea«e, etc. . 



10-C 

16-9 

1-0-3 

Aiiijoaliu.^ boxoa 

. 


2-7 

4-2 

■fl-5 

General works exiiciiBc 

. 


26*.? 

IC-J 

—10-2 

D*iliit for spollcfl slieutn 


• 


0-8 

■fO-8 

I'ackiug Olid dcsiiatcliiog . 

. 


130 

12-:i 

—1-6 

Slicariiig and opening , 

« • 


C-6 

;?-2 

-3-4 


'i’oTAr, 


107-5 

i2C*y 

-70-0 

Less credit for spoiled sliects 

• 



2-2 

—2-2 


Torsi. 


107-5 

124-7 

—72-eS 

Total Works Cost . 

468-9 

312-7 

-146-2 


It will be miiiXL that tbe cost of manufacturing tinplate Las fallen 
I’j- Es. 14() per ton from Es. 458-9 per ton in 1924 to Es. 312-7 in 
1926 (first seven monlbs). In scrutinizing tbe figures in detail, 
it will be coirvenient to consider them under two beads, viz .;— 

(1) Costs of materials. 

(2) Costs other than of materials. 

Tbe former comprise tbe costs of tinbar, tin, acid, palm oil, 
zinc chloride, etc.; these must depend in the main on market con¬ 
ditions, and save in so far as economy in tbe use of the materials 
can be effected, are not under tbe control of tbe manufacturer. 
Eypansion of output does not necessarily result in any substantial 
economy and may even increase tbe total expenditure, if efficiency 
is sacrificed to speed. 

185. Of tbe total reduction in the cost of manufacture (Es. 146 

Costs of matorial. I’*"'’ '^3-4, 

represents the reduction in (.'osts of material, 
of which reduction Es. 53-8 per ton is accounted for by a fall in 
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the price of tinbar. The economy effected in the use of tin is 
obscured by the lise in the price of that commodity. Actually 
the consumption of tin is about 11 lbs. less than in 1924, a saving 
which at present prices repi'esents about lls. 19 per ton of tinplate. 
The reduction in the duty on tin notified in the Finance Depart¬ 
ment (Central Revenues) Notification No. 5, dated the 27th 
lebruary, 1926, represents a fall in costs of about Rs. 5 per ton 
of tinplate, but in the period of seven mouths, which we are con¬ 
sidering, its full effect is not apparent. There is also another 
factor which has counteracted the decline in costs. In 1924, the 
steel consumed per ton of tinplate was l'd2 tons. In 1926, this rose 
to I'40 tons. ^ If the yield of tinplate had been maintained, a 
iurther reduction of Rs. 6'7 per ton would have been ejected. This 
deterioration imiy be ascribed mainly to the very rapid expansion of 
output, whi(ih has resulted in some increase in the number of spoilt 
sheets, and in the amount of scrap produced. The point is one 
which will be borne in mind in estimating future (iosts of production. 

186. It is by a comparison of the,costa other than of materials 

, , that improvement in manufacture can best 

^ since they reflect in the clearest 

manner changes in output, improved practice 
and general economy. The expenditure under this head decreased 
from Rs. 197'5 per ton in 1924 to Rs. 126‘9 in the first seven months 
of 1926, or by Rs. 7()’6 per ton. Production increased from 20,763 
tons in 1924 to 20,212 in the first seven months of 1926, which is 
equivalent to an output of about 35,000 tons a year and wo have 
no reason to suppose that the Company’s estimate of 36,000 tong 
will not bo obtained next year. The labour figures show an im- 
pi'ovemeiit of 50 per cent., falling from Rs. 90 to P..S. 45 per ton. 
This is largely, though not wholly, due to the increased production. 
I'he number of covenanted men was reduced from 84 to 58 (State¬ 
ment XIII) or by about 30 per cent, wdiile in spite of the increased 
output it proved possible to reduce the number of iincovenanted 
employees by about 10 per cent. Production per head iric-reascd by 
nearly 90 per cent, from 6’68 tons in 1924 to 12’29 tons in 1926 
(Statement XIY). I’erhaps the most satisfactory feature of this 
hi anch of the works costs is the reduction in labour charges, but we 
still feel that there is room for more economy in this direction. The 
relatively low wages of Indian laboirr have often led to the employ¬ 
ment of morn men than are necessary and we cannot impress too 
strongly on manufacturers the desirability of limiting the numbers 
ns well as of improving the efficiency of the labour force; we urge 
this as much in the interests of improved labour conditions as of 
economic manufacture, and we believe that with fewer but more 
efficient workers the standard of living of industrial labour will 
rapidly rise, 

187. Charges for fuel, which consists of second class coal, have 

Miscellaneous costs. ^0 per cent, mainly owing 

to a reduction in price. The power used is 
electricity purchased under contract from the Tata Iron and Steel 
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Ooinpajiy. A saving oi' about 25 per cent, is partly accounted for 
by iucreaswl pi'oductiou and partly by a fall in the price. Tbe rate 
charged, viz., 9-24 pies per unit, appears higher than is usually 
charged by electric supply companies lor such favourable loads. 
The reduction under general worhs expenses is accounted for partly 
by an increase in output and partly by a fall in expenditure on 
the town which is included under this head. Packing and despatch¬ 
ing costs amount to over Its. 12 per ton. This apparently high 
figure is due to the fact that about 60 lbs. of tinplatej costing 
roughly Es. 8, are used for packing every ton of tinplate despatched 
and are not included in the weight of plates charged for. A reduc¬ 
tion in these costs will necessarily follow with the anticipated fall 
in the cost of production of tinplate. 

188. The works costs for the first seven months of 1926 Were 

future works costs. before, however, we can 

accept this figure as a basis for an estimate 
ot future works costs, it is necessary to make a further reduction. 
The change in the duty on tin, which represents approximately an 
expenditure of Es. 5 less per ton of tinplate is reflected in the costs 
of only three of the seven months which we are considering. A 
reduction of Es. 2'1 on this account is necessary, giving Es. 310-6 
as the figure ou which we may fairly base our estimate of future 
costs. 

189. In Statement XIX the Company has given an estimate 

,, , ,, , , of works costs for a period of 10 years from 

woiks*^c()st 3 '."" April, 1927. We consider that seven years 
is sufficient to enable the industry to effect 
a substantial reduction; at the end of this period the Company 
estimates that M'orks costs will be Es. 285 per ton. This appears 
to us a high figure and should be reduced. The price of tinbar 
is expecited to drop from Es. 84 to Es. 83 per ton which will make 
a differeuce of about Re. 1'32. The consumption of tin per ton 
of tinplate is 41'34 Ihs, and is expected to he reduced to about 
40 lbs. gross. This will mean a saving of Rs. 2'5 per ton of 
tinplate. We do not,take into account any rise or fall in the 
world price of tin, for it would affect the price of imported tinplate 
to the same extent. Mr. Townend in his evidence admits 
the possibility of a saving of Es. 10 per ton in the cost of Euro¬ 
pean labour. He does not anticipate much reduction in the cost 
of Indian labour, but we tbink that a reduction to tbe extent 
of Rs. 5 per ton is not impossible of attainment. Better practice 
must result in fewer repairs, less wastage and in economy in the 
use of misccdlaneous materials, while the distribution, of general 
charges over a larger output will give a smaller incidence per ton, 
We have already explained that, as the cost of producing tinplate is 
reduced, the cost of packing must ahso fall. A reduction under these 
different heads of about Rs. 6 per ton should be effected. We have 
also to make a further reduction of Es. 6-7 on account of reduced 
consumption of tinbar per ton of tinplate \yide paragraph 185] 
which we have not taken into account in estimating the works 
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cost for 192G. The uuticipated economies may now be summarized 
as follows: — 

Rs, 

IVr ton. 


CJonsuinption of tiiibar 0-7 

Price of tiiibar ........ 1-3 

Consumption of tin ....... 2 S 

European labour.10 

Indian labour.5 

Miscellaneous expenses..6 


3033 cost.s (lls. 3100 le.ss lbs. Sl’Ol^E.s. 279'1 per ton. 

190. We have had some difficulty in determining what figure to 

r... . select as representing average works costs for 

Inc Hoards e.stimate ,i ■ i j- ° r> i 

..f average costs during period of soven years. Ihe figure must 

the period of protection. lie somewhere between the two limits of 

Ks. 310-6 and Rs. 279-1. The arithmelical 
mean is Its. 294-8, but tlie rate at which our suggested economies 
can be effected will also have a direct hearing on this question. 
In the first half of the period it is reasonable to suppose that the 
reduced consumption of tinbar will be fully attained. This re¬ 
presents a, saving of Its. 6-7 per ton, while tbe reduction in the 
price of tinbar in 1927 to Its. 83 per ton represents a further sav¬ 
ing of Re. 1-3 per ton in the cost of tinplate. The total of the 
economies wliich we can definitely assign to the first half of the 
seven year period is tlius Its. 8 per ton. A figure somewhat below 
the arithmetical mean ajipears suitable and we have fixed Rs. 293 
per ton, as u reasonable figure. 
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The Fair Selling Price. 


191. Tile fail' selling price f.o.r. works consists of works cost, 

^,l . . overliead charges, and manufacturer’s pro- 

lit. UverJiead charges comprise: — 

(a) Depreciation; 

(fj) Interest on working capital; 

(c) Head office charges. 

Depreciation is calculated on the value of the plant and we have, 
therefore, to consider what is a reasonable valuation at the present 
time of the Company’s block account. 

192. The figure at which it stands in the Company’s books is 

^ Rs. 161-6 lakhs, approximately Rs. 145 lakhs 

^ jjany-i S)oks! *-^1® ivorks and Rs. 17 lakhs for Golmuvi 

town. Almost three quarters of the total is 
for buildings, machinery and equipment ordered in 1920 and 1921 
in the Dnited States of America and to a small e.xtent in Great 
Britain, and a part of the remainder is for imported stores ordered 
in India mainly between 1921 and 1923. Owing to the general 
tall in commodity prices since those years and to the rise in the 
exchange value of the rupee, it is clear that the present replace¬ 
ment value must he less than the block vahie. Evidence bearing- 
on this question has been submitted to us from two quarters, from 
the Tinplate Company itself and from the Welsh Plate and Sheet 
M-anufaoturers’ Association. 

193. The Tinplate Company of India has this year obtained 
revised quotations from its original suppliers 
in America and Great Britain, on whicli. it 
has based a new valuation of its plant. t)ii 

examination of the revised quotations received by the Tinplate 
Company, we find that in a number of important respects they are 
substantially higher than we can accept as reasoiiahlo and we do 
not feel sali.sfied that the Company’s valuation of plant and equip¬ 
ment, based on these estimates, is not higher than the real replace¬ 
ment value. 

194. On the other hand, we do not regard it as satisfactory to 

base onr estimate on the Welsh figures 
ShirMYnufacmifrs’ As'- which,_ altliough they give the present cost 
booiation’s estimate. of a tinplate plant of the same type and 

capacity as that of the Tinplate Company 
of India, represent not the cost of a factory actually erected hut 
only an estimate of the cost of erection of a plant in Wales having 
the same output as that at Golmuri. It would be necessary to make 

( 117 ) 


The Company’s revised 
estimate. 
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due allov?aTi(ve for the numerous factors which make the cost of a 
plant in Tmlia considerably higher than that of a similar plant in 
Wales. It will be obvious to any one conversant with the trying 
nature of work in a tin mill or sheet mill, that the climatic condi¬ 
tions of India necessitate special features in tlic de.sigu. Among 
these arc the provision of high and spacious buildings, the use of 
hoods over the heating furnaces, the water cooling of the mill floor 
plates and the supply of cooled air at the hotte.st v^orking points of 
the furmic-es and mills. In addition, Indian labour cannot be ex¬ 
pected at the present stage to use the machinery as rapidly and 
efficiently as expiirienced Welsh labour, and an Indian w'orks must 
also be more self-dependent for repairs and minor renewals. On 
both these aee.ounts more equipment is required and therefore more 
space. On these grounds we feel that aii estimate based on the 
Welsh figures might be too low for tbe real expenditure necessary 
in India just a.s the Tinplate Company’s revised estimate might 
be too high. 

195. We have tlKU’eforo preferred to adopt a different method of 

The Board’s revaluation, at a fair valuation. We propose 

to reauc-e the original valuation in much the 
same proportion as tvo have adopted in our valuation of that part 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s works w'hich is known as 
the “ Greater Extensions.” We feel justified in adopting this 
course, because both plants wore purchased at much the same time, 
at about the sauKi price levels and almost entirelj' in the same 
country (America); similar parts of the plant were ordered from 
tbe same firms; tlic same consulting engineers were responsible 
for the designs, and the buildings, machinery and oquipnieiil are 
generally of similar types. Moreover, the initial (!ost of the Steel 
Company's oxpeuditure on its town bears much the same relation 
to the book value of the total fixed assets as in the case of the Tin¬ 
plate Company. It will appear from paragraph 77 of our first 
Steel Report of 1924, that after careful consideration ‘we wrote 
down the value of the “ Greater Extensions ” from lls. 15 crores 
to lls. 10 crores. This reduction has not been cballenged by the 
’Tata Iron and Steel Company and has, wo think, been gencTally 
iHU’epted as reasonable. We have again had this valuation under 
i‘(!view during the course of this enquiry, and have found it necjes- 
savy, mainly owing to the rise in the value of the ruj)ee, to reduce 
our previous estimate by one-sixth. When we apply similar reduc¬ 
tions to the initial cost of the Tinplate Company’s plant, we reach 
a figui i; of lis. 89‘8 lakhs which we consider fairly represents the 
present replacement value of the assets. But we have also to 
consider whether the Company has burdened its block account with 
expcndihirc which, while it may prove profitable if the Company’s 
operations are extended, is not now a legitimate charge on the 
output. The Company admit that this is the ease. After inspect¬ 
ing the works and reviewing all the circumstances we ai'e of opinion 
that it \voiikl be reasonable to make a further reduction of Rs. 5 
lakhs on this account. We, therefore, take Rs. 85 lakhs as the 
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proper fixed capital expenditure at present values for a production 
of 36,000,tons of tinplate. 


196. We take depreciation at the same rate on the capit.al value 
, as we havo allowed in the case of the rollel 

. ^J'arges. industry, viz., 6^ per cent. Our valua¬ 

tion of the plant and town is Rs. 85 lakhs and on an output of 
86,000 tons per year the incidence of depreciation will he Its. 14‘75 
per ton. The Company places its working capital at Ks. 30 lakhs 
which represents about three months’ production at works cost. 
We think that this amount is reasonable. Interest at the rate of 


71- per cent, is claimed on this amount. As the assets of the Com¬ 
pany are heavily mortgaged we think it unlikely that it could 
boi’row money at a lower rate of interest than this and are pre¬ 
pared to allow the claim. On a production of 36,000 tons, the 
incidence of this charge is Rs. 6-25 per ton. For head office and 
other charges Rs. 1-76 per ton is claimed. The figure is based 
on the expenditure incurred this year under these heads and is not 
excessive. The overhead charges per ton will, therefore, be as 
follows: — 




Rs. 



Per ton , 

Depreciation .... 

. . . 

14‘75 

Interest on working capital 

. 

6-25 

Head ofllco, etc. 

. 

1-76 


Total 

22-76 


197. In the course of the debate in the Legislative Assembly on 
the subject of the grant of supplementary 
Manufaotnrer’s profit. protection to the Tinplate industry the 
Hon’ble the Member for Commerce made the 


following statement: — 

“ When the Tarilf Board do investigate that question, wo pro¬ 
pose definitely to instruct them also to investigate the 
question of capital invested in this Company ami to 
investigate the question whether that capital ought not 
to be written down.” 


The capital of the Tinplate Company of India consists of 500,000 
ordinary shares giving a total capital of Rs. 75 lakhs. In addi¬ 
tion to this there is a 10 per cent, debenture loan of Rs. 1,24,95,000. 
Whether the share capital or the debenture loan or both should be 
written down and, if so, to what extent, is a matter which must 
be decided by the Company itself. We have been informed that 
negotiations are now proceeding for the reduction of the capital 
by writing down both the debenture and the ordinary shares to a 
figure which in the Company’s opinion represents the present day 
valuation of the works. But for the purpose of any scheme of pro¬ 
tection we are of opinion that our valuation of the plant' and town, 
viz., Rs. 85 lakhs, must be taken as the total sum on which manu- 
f^icturer’s profit can be a^owed. We consider that a fair all round 
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rate of interest, sufficient to euaWe this capital to be raiseffi, is 
8 per cent, which is the same as that taken by ns in the c.iise of 
the Tata [ron and vSiecl Company. This would give an incidence 
per ton of output of Rs. JS'.O. The average fair selling price f.o.r. 
works during a period of seven years will, therefore, be as follows : — 

Rs. 

Per ton. 


Works cost.293 

Overhead .22-70 

Trofit.18-9 


.334-60 

.198. The figure given above is the price at which the average 
saleable product of the Company can be put 
^djus^toonts to_ the fair -works at a reasonable profit, 

mg price. ascertain the amount of protection le- 

^uired the fair selling price has to be compared with the price of 
imported tinplate. But there are two important factors to be 
taken into account in making this comparison, one being tbe cost 
of delivery from the works at Golmuri to the customer, and the 
other the fact that a proportion of the tinplates are (dassed as 
wasters, i.e., have imperfections which 'leave them serviceable but 
reduce tbe price which tbe market is prepared to pay. 

199. As the Company has to pay the freight from the works to 

the customer, we have obtained information 
Adiu.stnient on ncooimt of (Statement XXITT) showing the average 

freights paid during the first half of 1926. 
The weighted average freight on tinplates delivered to port towns 
is Rs. 12-76 per ton. T?y far the largest demand for tinplate is 
in the seaport towns for use in the distrihniion of kerosene and 
petrol in the interior of the country. Since it is in these markets 
that the Indian article must compete with the imported article, 
at the c.i.f. prices 'plv^ 'lauding charges and duty, the average 
railwav freight required to put the Conipnuy's goods on the market, 
mz., Rs. i2-76, must he added to the cost of production. 

200. It would he possible to make allowance for the lower prices 

ohtaiued for wasters hy adjusting the sell- 
Adjustment^on^account of „f imported tinplate. We have 

preferred, however, to regard the loss in 
receipts on account of the low price received .fo7’ wasters ns pfort 
of the essential cost of producing primes {i.e., plates which com¬ 
mand the full price). The market for “ wasters ” in this country 
is at prcisent limite.d, mnimly on account of the restricted devclo])- 
ment of Indian industries, though possibly the almost universal 
use of the second-hand kerosene tin as a container may also affect 
the demand. The effects of these factors upon the demand for 
wasters may decrease in the future, hut in the -meanwhile 
“ wasters ” are sold at a price which is nearly a hundred rupees 
T>er ton les.s than the mice of primes in India, the average prices 
'during the first half of 1926 being Rs. 391 per ton for “ primes ” 
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against Rs. 293 per ton for “ wasters.” Of tlie total production of 
tinplate about one-fifth is in the form of “ wasters ” and in cons^- 
quenoe the aviu'age realized price of all tinplate is reduced by about 
Rs. 20 per ton. We have considered whether somewhat less than the 
whole of this amount should be taken into account in the fair selling 
price. Such a course would be an inducement to the Company to 
red\ice the per(;entage of “wasters” or develop a more profitable 
market for them. The percentage of “ wasters ” produced in Wales 
is about Ih, against 20 in the Tinplate Company’s vvoiks, while we 
are informed that in America it is about 22 per cent. It appears 
to us, therefore, that at the present stage of the Company’s de¬ 
velopment, the outturn of “ wasters ” is not excessive, and we do not 
suggest a reduction on this ground. But we have no evidence to 
indicate that the Company has reached finality in its efforts to 
develop the market and wo think that further steps should be 
taken in this direction. For this reason we think that a reduction 
of Rs. 2 per ton is not unreasonable and we would make an addi¬ 
tion of Rs. 18 to the fair selling price on this account. 

201. A further adjustment has also to be made for the credit 

which the Tinplate Company must give to 
.Adjxistment on account of Bumiah Oil Company on account of the 
method of packing. packing its tinplate; this has noi 

been taken into account in the e.i.f. price of imported tinplate a.s 
has been explained in Annexure C. This amounts to about 
Rs, 2-8 per ton of tinplate. 

202. We liave thus to add about Rs. 33-6 per ton on account 

of freight, reduced price obtained for 
Final estimate of fair ^‘wasters” and the adjustment on account 
se ing price. packing, in order to arrive at the price 

which the Company should realise for primes. Our final estimate 
of the fair selling price is therefore as follow'S: — 


Ils. 

Per ton. 

Works cost.29.3 

Overhead charges.. . 22-7C 

Manufacturer’,s profit ...... 18-9 

Adjustments— 

Freight.12'7C 

Waster,s.18 

P.acking ......... 2‘8 

Total . .308-22 



CHAPTER XVII. 


Future c.i.f. prices. Measure and duration of protec¬ 
tion. Ability of the industry eventually to dis¬ 
pense with protection. 

203. In considering tlio future prices of imported tinplate, we 
„ „ are fortunate in one respect, namely that 

" principal countries of manufacture are 

the United Kingdom and America, where the 
currencies are on a gold basis. Prices are not therefore subject to 
sudden variations resulting from the depreciation of exchanges, 
tlicaigh the indirect effect of Continental depreciation on cost of 
production may still be considerable. Purther, the Welsh tinplate 
industry appears to he less liable to competition, since practically 
no tinplate is manufactured for export on tbe Continent and it 
has been possible in the past to stabilize or even raise prices by 
combinations of manufacturers. Such evidence as we have re¬ 
ceived tends to show that, in the present circumstances of the 
Welsh tinplate industry, it is improbable that there will bo any 
further lowering of prices. In Chapter XTY of this report, we have 
already shown that the Welsh price of tinplate has fallen con¬ 
currently with the fall in the price of tinhar. As the average price 
of British tinhar in 19.13 was .£5-4-0 per ton and in the first quarter 
of this year was only £6-3-3, it seems unlikely that any further 
considerable reduction will be po.ssible. Wo tbink, therefore, that 
the price of imported tinplate is not likely to fall much below the 
leveil of the first quarter of 1926. We have no evidence to lead 
us to suppose that there will he any sudden increase in the price 
of imported tinplate except on account of a possible rise in the 
price of tin. Any such increase will ailect the cost of Indian and 
foreign manufacturers alike, and will leave the need for protection 
unchanged. We propose, therefore, to base our proposals on the 
average price of tinplate prevailing in the early months of 1926. 
vSince the coal stoppage in the TTuited Kingdom iii May of tlii.s 
year, prices have somewhat risen; hut between September, 1925, 
and May, 1926, the c.i.f. price has remained in the neighbourhood 
of £24. Ignoring the temporary effect of the coal stoppage, we 
take, a.s the basis of our calculations of a protective duty, the 
average of the first five months of 1926, viz., £23-16-9 c.i.f. The 
rupee equivalent of ,£23-16-9 at 1.?. Qd. is Rs. 317-13-4 to whicli 
must be added Rs. 2-12 for landing charges. The landed price is 
thus in round figures Bs, 320 per ton. 


204. The measure of protection is the difference between the fair 
,, , _ selling price and the c.i.f. landed price. 

ine former according to our estimate is 
Ks. 36S and the latter Es, 320. Therefore the duty required is 
Rs. 48 per ton (Rs. 37 per ton below the present rate of duty), and 
we recommend the imposition of a duty of that amount. 
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205. We have received a request from the Imperial Tobacco 
Request for exemption Company of Xndiaj Limited, that, if any 

of certain kinds of tin- further increase in the import duty he re- 
commended, exemption should he granted 
in respect of the ” 70-lh. ” tinplates in which they are specially 
interested. These are thin plates which are not at present manu¬ 
factured in India. The Welsh Plato and Sheet Manufacturers’ 
Association has asked that all tinplates other than those of ordinary 
quality of the two “ oil ” sizes, or multiples of those sizes, should 
he exempted from the protective duty. As we are recommending 
a substantial reduction of the duty rather than an increase, the 
Tobacco Company’s conditional request requires no further consi¬ 
deration. As regards the Welsh application, we fe<il that it has 
perhaps been pressed on the assumption that the protective duty 
will he increased. Many of the special kinds of tinplate are more 
expensive than oilplate, and the protective duty which we have 
recommended is so little above the 10 per cent, ad valorem revenue 
duty to which they would be subject in any case, that the burden on 
the consumer is negligible. But we should have been opposed to 
the proposal on other groiinds also. The Tinplate Company of 
India has for some time been making tinplate of kinds other than 
oil plate and as the Indian demand for oil plate is met more com¬ 
pletely by the Indian manufacturer in the future, it will be neces¬ 
sary to undertake the production of other varieties of tinplate. 

206. The Welsh Association has also represented to us that in 

the event of protective duties being imposed 
Proposal for Imperial qjj tinplate, preferential rates should be 

re ereiice. fixed in favour of Wales. In so far as this 

proposal involves purely the question of Imperial Preference, we 
express no opinion. As far as its economic aspect goes, we must 
definitely state that we find no ground for the adoption of such 
a policy. Preferential rates in favour of the principal competibir 
would on economic grounds be incompatible with any scheme of 
protection and we are, for that reason, unable to recommend them. 


207. Our estimate of the future costs of the industry and of the 
price of imported tinplate indicates that, at 
Period of protection seven seven years, the industry will 

nrobably be in a position to do without any 
protective duty, and we propose therefore that the period of pro¬ 
tection should be fixed for seven years. In the last three years 
we find that the total import of tinplates and the production^ of 
the Tinplate Company of India taken together give the following 
totals:— 

Tons. 


1923- 24 5fi,00n 

1924- 25 59,000 

1925- 26 . 60,000 


In normal (urcumstances it does not appear that the increase in 
the demand would exceed 1,500 tens annually. At the end of the 
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period oi proteetion vre sliould lliiis expect a market for not much 
more than 70,000 tons. The Tinplate Company of India on its 
present plant will produce in the protected period approximately 
36,000 tons a year. There remains a market for a further 34,000 
tons, which may he met ('illier by the existiiip’ Conipaiiy, whose 
woihs are so constructed that extensions to produce an additional 
24,000 tons can he conveniently undertaken, or hy a new Company 
which would require at least five years from inception to reach full 
production. In either case, we consider that the possibilities of 
develoj)inent would he sufficiently met hv fixing the protective duties 
for a period of seven jmsi’s. 

Will Oio industry be , 208. In paragraph 31 (page 124) of our 

able to di.spense with pin- first Retiort (1924) we observed with lefereiicc 
tftctifin? fQ iPjjj industry: — 


“ It would he premature to express a coufident opiniou when 
the manufacture has been carried on for only one year, 
as to the eventual ability of the industry to dispense 
with protection altogether, hnt the success hitherto 
attained is suffieient to justify the hope that it will do 
so.” 

In the tei-ras of reference the Government of India draw our atten¬ 
tion to these ohsorvations, and we now proceed to consider the 
question. Tlie condition that an industry, in order to qualify for 
protection, must he one which will eventuallv he able to face world 
competition without pj’otectiou, is sot forth in paragraph 97 (3) 
of the Fiscal Commission’s Report, but the precise implications 
of this condition are nowhere definitely explained. Tii view of 
the recommendntioir of <he Fiscal Commission that there should 
be a clear distiuctiou in tlie farifi' hefwcen protective and revenue 
duties, it wmuld not he unreasouahle for an industry to claim 
that wdicre foreign competition can be faced with the Jielp of 
the revenue dutv only, if is able to dispense with protection and 
therefore virtually satisfies fhe third condition laid down by the 
Fiscal Commission. On the other hand, it may be maintained that 


revenue duties vary according to tbo needs of llie country, and that, 
v;ntll an Industry can dispense with all extraneous assistance, its 
position is not secure. In the enquiry on which we arc at present 
engaged, we think it uunoressarv lo coininit ourselves to any inter¬ 
pretation of the Fiscal Commission’s intentions. We have good 
reason to suppose that whichever view is taken on this point, the 
tinplate iirdustry will eventually he able to stand without protection. 

209. We have estimated that the average works costs will he 


Question considered on 
t.lie assumption that pre- 
■sent revenue duty is re¬ 
tained. 


reduced by the end of the period of protec¬ 
tion to Rs. 279’1. With the additioti of 
overhead charges Rs. 22'76 per ton, profit 
Rs. 18'9 and charges on account of adju.st- 


ments Rs. 33‘o6, a selling price of Rs. 354‘32 
per ton is obtained. The present landed price of imported tinplate 
is Rs, 320 and the revenue duty at 10 per cent, ad valorem amounts 
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to lls. 32, giving a total price of Es. 352, as against a fair selling 
pi'ice of Jls. 354'32 for Indian tinplate. Should tin; 10 per cent. 
revenue duty continue after the year 1933, further assistance to the 
industry appears unnecessary. 

210. We feel that a discussion as to whether the tinplate 

industry will eventually he able to dispense 
Question considered on with the assistance afforded hy tlie rovciiiue 

Cent. flfZ Valorem has hut an 
sent revenue duties are t • * j , i i /» 

reduced or abolished. academic interest. _ A general system of 
import duties is an integral part of the fiscal 
machinery of this country, and we have no ground for stipposiiig 
that there will he any essential chanfje in this respect hy the year 
1933. We propose, therefore, to indicate very generally some of 
the factors which may render it unnecessary for the industry to 
rely eventually on any revenue duty. With the industrial develoi)- 
ment of India, an improved price for “ wasters ” should he realized, 
while the demand for the steel scrap produced hy the Company, 
which is at present exported to Italy, may expand, euahliner the 
industry to dispose of this wa.st.e product more profitably in India. 
Wo refer to these items as examples only, and we by no means 
exclude the possibility of further economies due to improved prac¬ 
tice. Further, if the revenue system of the country is altered so 
as to result in a material reduction in the duty on tiuplale, we 
may reasonably expect that the duty on the raw materials from 
which tinplate is manufactured will he (;orrespondingly reduced. 
The incidence of the duty of Es. 250 per ton on tin which still 
remains, amounts to Es. 4’5, while the duty on miscellaneous sforcs 
and material for repairs is about Rs. 3-5 per ton of tinplate. Thus 
the disadvautage which the industry would suffer if the 10 per cent. 
nd valorem duty fRs. 32 per ton) were abolished, would he substan¬ 
tially reduced. We consider that the possibilities of economies 
already suggested are sufficient to raise a reasonable presumption 
that, in due course, the industry will he able to dispense with pro¬ 
tection, even if the term is used to Include the assistance derived 
from a purely revenue tariff. 

211. One point remains in connection with this nuestion. The 

. fT, Tata Iron and Steel Company has undertaken 

nro o in ),ir. Tinplate Companv tinhar-at a 

price of about Es. 83 and it might he urged that if this price was 
uneconomic, it would operate as an indirect subsidy. Wo are 
I'atisfied that the Tata Iron and Steel Company will he able, ir the 
loiitr run, to sell tinhar at this price without any protection. Their 
('siimnte of the works costs in respect of tinhar is Es. per ton 
in 192C-27' and Es. fit after 10 vears. Our estimate as to the averacc 
future works coats, however, is about Es. 60 per ton. T’his would 
yivp the Tata Iron and Steel Companv n margin of Es. 23 per 
ton. which in the case of a semi-finished product rolled on the con¬ 
tinuous mill, is reasonable as an allowance for overhead charges and 
manufacturer’s profit. An additional production of .50,000 tons on 
this mill will reduce the cpst pf all Tuaterial rolled up it. and a 
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r^ady outlet for such a large quantity of steel is in itself ai 
advantage to the steel manufacturer. The price of Rs. ^3 pci" ton 
is almost the same as the Welsh tinplate manufacturers pay for 
British tinbar (£6'3-3), and there is no reason to think that an 
agreement between the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the Tin¬ 
plate Company of India fixing the price of tinhar at this level 
during the period of protection, would in any way unduly assist 
the latter Company. 

212. The following table gives the effect 
Effect of proposals on of our proposals on the consumer of tin- 


Table XXXIX. 


1 

1 

1 Averafro 
■ rate of 

1 exchau'^e. 
Penco. 

1 

C.i.f. 1 
price 1 
Bs. 

per ton. i 

I-Rndiug 

charges 

Rs. 

per ton. 

Duty 

Rs. 

per ton. 

Approxim¬ 
ate total 
price 
Rs. 

por ton. 

1923 . . . . ! 

1 

; less 

1 

407 

2-4 

40 

449 

1024 JantiMj to June . 

1 16-89 

397-4 

i 2-5 

40 

440 

1924 i uly to Docemter . 

! ir-64 

377-0 

1 2-5 

60 

44-) 

1926 . . 

18-04 

336-1 

2-71 

1 

CO 

398 

1926 March 

18-19 

,315-2 

j 2-75 

85 

403 

Under Bcheme now proposed J 

18 

817-8 

2-75 

1 

i 48 

309 


Notwithstanding the imposition of protective duties, there has been 
a steady decline in the price of tinplate and though under our 
proposals the duty would be higher by Rs. 8 per ton than it was in 
1923, the price of tinplate is lower by no less than Rs. SO per ton. 
It is therefore clear that the scheme of protection adopted hy 
Government has not constituted a serious burden on the consumer. 




CHAPTER XVllI. 


Kepresentation of the Welsh Plate and Sheet Manu¬ 
facturers* Association. 


No Indian interests have submitted any protest ag^ainst the 
Welsh Plate and Sheet application of the Tinplate (^mpany for the 
Manufacturers’ represen- eontinuance of protection. But we have re- 
ttttion. ceived a representation from the Welsh Plate 

and Sheet Manufacturers’ Association, London, in which the further 
grant of protection to the Indian Tinplate industry is opposed. 
Oral evidence was given on the Association’s behalf on 3rd and 4tli 
August, 1926, by Sir Edgar Jones, E.B.E., who though not other¬ 
wise (ionnected with the manufacture of tinplate, represents the 
Association in public enquiries and in all matters connc(!ted with 
propaganda. While we are prepared to allow full weight to the 
arguments advanced by an Association with the experience of tin¬ 
plate manufacture which the Welsh Plate and Sheet Manufacturers 
can claim, we feel constrained to point out that the representation 
loses much of its force from the fact that the arguments advanced 
are based on the figures set forth in the enquiries of 1923 and 1925. 
In the earlier portion of our report, we have already explained at 
length the groat improvement which has recently been effected in 
the manufacture of tinplate in India, and we feel that, had the 
figures theredn set forth been before the Association at the time its 
statement was drafted, both the form and the substance of the pre¬ 
sentation would have been substantially modified. It appears un¬ 
necessary to discuss in detail arguments based on figures which are 
obviously out of dale and we have therefore confined our attention 
to the most important matters referred to in the representation. In 
our terms of reference we have been instructed to enquire whether 
the Tinplate industry satisfies one condition precedent to the grant 
of protection, viz., whether it would eventually be able to stand 
without protection. It is only to this extent that we are concerned 
in this enquiry with the general question of the fitness of the in¬ 
dustry for protection. It might be maintained, therefore, that it 
would be beyond the scoj)e of our enquiry to consider the arguments 
of the Welsh Plate and Sheet Manufacturers directed to prove that 
the Indian Tinplate industry does not satisfy the remaining condi¬ 
tions which must be fulfilled before protection is granted. We have 
thought it desirable, however, to discuss, as far as possible, in the 
order in which they are presented, those arguments which have not 
already been dcalt'with in the previous chapters of our Eeport and 
to indicate briefly why we consider them inapplicable to the Tinplate 
industry in its present state of development. 


214. We have found some difficulty in understanding in what 
way the allegation that the Tinplate Com- 
AUegation that Tinplate pany of India has not proved its capacity as 
a general manufacturer of tinplate, affects 
the general question of the suitability of tne 
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iijnlu8lry for proleetiou. As a reason for ilio exemption from protec¬ 
tive duty of those classes of tinplate which are not produced in India 
the argument is not without force. We have dealt with this aspect 
of the case elsewhere in our report and it is sufficient here to point 
out that the protective duty we have proposed is so small that in 
the case of special qualities of tinjjiate, it is almost equivalent to 
the revenue duty. It is admitted that the Indian industry does not 
at present manufacture many kinds of tinplate, while we have been 
informed that one Welsh works alone produces nineteen hundred and 
fifty varieties. Market conditions necessarily govern the range of 
articles produced in any industry and it is obvious that the produc¬ 
tion of goods for which there is a very limited demand, would not 


be a profitable commercial undertaking in India. At present 
approximately two-thirds of the Indian demand is for those varieties 
of tinplate which are used in the manufacture of oil containers. The 
advantages of specializing in the manufacture of a few varieties of 
tinplate for which there is a large and continuous demand are evi¬ 
dent, and we think that the Company was well advised to concentrate 
its attention on the manufacture of oil plates in the early years of 
its existence. As the industry develops and the manufacture of tin¬ 
plate in India approximates to the demand, other varieties will be 
produced. The Tinplate Company claims that it has already manu¬ 
factured without difficulty eighteen dift’erent varieties, and there is 
good reason to believe that it will be jiossihle to produce in India 
all kinds of tinplate for which there is a substantial demand within 
a reasonable period. 

215. The Welsh manufacturers as.seit that “ the factors against 
success ” ill the commercial manufacture of 

oesB’’“&iTrndus*try; conclusive.” At the 

time they wrote this they had not ascertained 
ih(! recent (sosts of the Tinplate Company, which arc already siih- 
stantially lower than those which the Association had in mind. Wc 
have shewn in the earlier part of our Meport that, in a relatively few 
jTuirs, the tinplate industry in India will he able to dispense with 
protection. It is indeed probable that if the various imported mate¬ 
rials used in the uianufacturo could be obtained at prices, delivered 
at the Indian w’orks, equivalent to the prices at Welsh works, the 
total works costs of liuplate in India would in a few years he as low 
as, if not lower than, in Wales. In the Association’s opinion there 
are three obstacles to the success of the industry, viz., high labour 
costs, high cost of materials aud the difficulty of disposing of wasters. 
Wc have already discussed fully the (juostiou of wasters and it is 
admitted that the cost of iinpoi-ted materials is higher than in Wales. 
The remaining points we .shall now consider. 


216. We have been supplied with a sworn statement by Mr. IT 
Comparison of labour C. Thomas, Assistant Secretary to the Welsh 
costs. Plato and Sheet Manufacturers’ Association, 

which contains some general information about labour costs in South 
Wales. The average wages for the quarter ending March, 1926, are 
there stated to he 4s. per basis box, or .£4-5-2 per ton. This 
equals Rs. 56-8 per ton at Is. 6<Z. or Es. 63-9 at Is. 4d. The average 
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wages cost per ton at Golmnri during tlie first five luontlis of 19S6 
was Rs. 69'3. Although we realize that the Welsh average covers 
the production of some plates which require more labour than those 
made in India, we do not regard the comparison as unfavourable; 
for the Indian works has been in operation a little over 3 years and 
a fairly large and expensive Welsh supervising staff still has to be 
employed. And if, as we estimate, tbc total labour cost in the 
Indian works falls during the next few years by about Rs. 16 per ton 
of tinplate, the cost may then be below the average Welsh labour 
cost for the same kind of tinplate. The whole of the Indian labour 
employed in tinplate making has less than four years’ experience 
whilst in Welsh works, according to the figures supplied by Mr. 
Thomas, about one-third of the men have more than 20 years’ service, 
over one half have more than 10 years’, and over three quarters have 
more than 5 years’ service. Experience is an important factor in 
tinplate manufacture as the Association rightly claims, and it is not 
unreasonable to expect that its benefits will become increasingly 
apparent in India during the next few years. As regards the total 
number of men employed. Mr. Thomas estimates that for a six mill 
equipment similar to the Indian works producing 30,000 tons, 710 to 
720 employees would be required. For an output of 35,000 tons (the 
estimated output at Golmnri in 1926) the number would presumably 
be about 800. The total number employed at Golmuri is 2,800, a 
proportion of about 1 to 3}. The ojitput per head in India under 
present circumstaiK.'es cannot be expected to equal that in Europe 
and we do not consider this proportion unpromising in the early 
stages of ail industry which depends so hargely on manual labour. 

217. The nett consumption of tin per box in Wales is said to be 
,, , . , 1 . about 1 lb. 10 oz. This is not much better 

OS S 0 Ilia end s. Indian practice. Locally made tinbar, 

as we have seen, is no cheaper in. Wales than here. Thus, in the 
three most important respects wages, tin and tinbar—the Welsh 
manufagturer can claim no permanent advantage and if his costs 
arc a little lower to-day than those in India, it is largely due to thi! 
lower prices of some of the raw materials and to the import duties 
which the Indian manufacturer has to pay. 


218. We do not propose to deal at any length with the statement 
Use of Indian material Tinplate Company of India has 

and effect on employment fuilod to prouioto ti pGriiiaiiiGill proiltciolo 
of labour. increased production of Indian materials ” 

or opened permanent new avenues for Indian labour. The cost of 
tinbar represents rather over one-third of the cost of production of 
tinplate. We have already discussed the agreement between the 
Tata Iron and Slee] Company and the Tinplate Company of India 
and have stated reasons for onr hcliof that the price at which tinhar 
will be supplied will be on the whole an economic price and will not 
be detrimental to Indian steel production. Including fuel and 
power, the value of Indian materials is rather over three ipiarters of 
the total value of the materials used excluding tin, which is not pro- 
duc.cd on any substantial scale in any tinplate manufacturing 
country. It is asserted by the Association that “ the restriction of 
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gelieral labour due to the check imposed by protection entirely out¬ 
weighs the labour emplo 3 'ed in the manufacture of tinplatis.” We 
do not believe that the small protective duty which we have recom¬ 
mended will in any way adversely affect other industries, and we have 
received no apjjlication from Indian industries opposing the continu¬ 
ance of protection on this ground. 

219. We now turn to that portion of the Association's represen- 
Wagoa of covenanted tation which deals with the conditions of 

labour. labour in the Tinplate industry. The Asso¬ 

ciation has compared the rates of wages drawn by the covenanted 
labour of the Tinplate Companj'^ with the rates of wages in Wales 
and with those drawn by the Indian employees of the Company, 
and has arrived at the conclusion that the wages of covenanted 
employees are excessive. We do not consider the comparison con¬ 
vincing. The covenanted employees of the Company were brought 
out to India for the special purpose of training untried Indian 
labour in the dilhcuH proees.ses of tinplate manufacture, and arc 
retained in employment only in so far as they are successful in 
their instruction. Their position is that of instructors rather than 
of operatives. The Welsh wages given are the average of each 
department for employees of all grades of experience and in many 
departments the wages of women and juveniles are also included. 
The comparison is, therefore, misleading. Hut apart from this, it 
is undeniable that in the early stages of a new and highly technical 
industry, the importation of experienced instructors is necessary. 
The rates of pay are not in excess of those paid in other new 
industries to their employees brought from abroad, and we find it 
difficult to believe that the Tinplate Company, whose losses have 
furnished every inducemont to economy, is not in a hotter position 
than the Association to judge whether the wages paid are exces¬ 
sive. We have already explained in paragraph 177 that, in our 
opinion, the Tinplate Company has been well advised in the policy 
which it has adopted. In little over three years the nujnher of 
imported employees has been reduced by about one-third, and 
as Indians heconie more experienced further reductions will he 
made until, in the course of a few years, the incidciico of the 
wages of the imported staff will fonn but an insignificant propor¬ 
tion of the cost of the finished article. 

220. As regards the level of wages of Indian labour, it is obvious 

, ^ ^ that the wages paid to operatives who ate 

Wages of Indian a our. learning a new trade cannot fairly be com ¬ 
pared with the rate which is appropriate to skilled and experienced 
workers, while no comparison with the level of wages prevailing in 
other countries would he legitimate which did not take into account 
the differences in the standard of comfort and general purchasing 
power. This is admittedly a difficult and complicated question and 
it is to be regretted that the Association has thought fit to support its 
conclusions by statements which are somewhat political in character. 

221. We have made a careful examination of the general condi- 
Conditions of Indian tions of Indian labour at (lolmuri. The 

Ubour average scale of wages compares very favour- 
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ably with that prevalent for similar classes of labour in other indus¬ 
trial centres. In addition to this, excellent housing arrangements 
have beeir made by the Company at its own expense. About half 
the labour is accommodated in well built houses, most of which are 
provided with water-borne sanitation, and the rents charged are 
moderate. The remainder of the workmen live in houses built by 
themselves, partly with their own and partly with money advanced 
by the Company. There is an ample supply of filtered water for the 
whole population, and free medical treatment is provided not only 
for the workmen and their families but for all applicants. Arrange¬ 
ments for the education of children have been made in conjunction 
with the Tata Iron and Steel Company. The attention of Sir Edgar 
Jones was drawn in his oral examination to the labour conditions at 
Golmuri and he said “ On the social side no criticisms can be made 
against them; and 1 think they call for a good deal of commenda¬ 
tion. So far as you can arrange for the men’s comforts in a steel 
works, I do not think anything is omitted.” In view of this state¬ 
ment we think it unnecessary to discuss in detail the arguments put 
forward in paragraph 27 of the representation.* 

222. It has been urged that the manufacture of tinplate in India 
. is not an industry and consequently cannot 

•• ^orrn ^01' protection. The Association con¬ 

siders that the Tinplate Company is in effect 
a mere department of the Burmah Oil Company and has been able 
to penalize its competitors in the oil trade by the imposition of tariff 
duties on the articles competing with those produced in its own tin¬ 
plate works. The argument appears to us to rest on a misconception 
of the true position. The statement that the original shares of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company in the Tinplate Company have no 
value and are to all intents and purposes wiped out is incorrect. 
We have received evidence that a recomstruction of the share capital 
is under consideration involving a reduction of the debenture loan 
and the ordinary shares pi-oportionately, but it has nowhere been 
stated that the shares of the Tata Iron and Steel Company will 
be completely writtmi off. It w-as suggested that the Oil Company 
as the principal shareholder was in control of the Tinplate Company 
and derived some special advantage therefrom. In evidence, how¬ 
ever, it was stated that the argument was not in reforeueo to the 
present position but to the future and would apply only if the scale 
of protection was prohibitive. In view of the very moderate nature 
of the scale of protection proposed, we need not discuss this matter 
further. Nor does it appear that the Burmah Oil Company is able 
to obtain oilplate at any lower rate than its competitors. 'L’he price 
is governed by an agreement with the Tinplate Company under 
which the Oil Company is entitled to purchase all tinplate of satis¬ 
factory quality manufactured out of 35,000 tons of tinbar at the 
ascertained price of imported tinplate, including the duty. The 
Company is thus in no better position in the matter of price than if it 

* Sec Volume Vl--The Evidence recorded by the Indian Tariff Board 
during the enquiry into the question of continuance of protection to the 
Tinplate industry. 
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jmrcLased imported tinplate. Far from securing to itself additional 
profit by its connection witli the Tinplate Company, it has in fact 
incurred very heavy losses. Had this venture been backed by a com¬ 
pany lacking the Ibrancial resources of the Burmah Oil Company, 
it i.s probable that this industry, which we consider to be of great 
national importance, would have ceased to exist. Moreover, even 
at present the Burmah Oil Company is not the only purchaser of 
tinplate from the Tinplate Company. The output of tinplate from 
35,000 tons of tinbar is approximately 26,000 tons on the present 
production, while during the period of protection the average output 
of tinplate will be not loss than 36,000 tons. Already the Company 
is supplying tinplate for the use of biscuit makers, ghee packers and 
vegetable oil manufacturers, and with any further considerable ex¬ 
pansion of the industry, its operations must extend mueh beyond the 
supply of tinplate to the Burmah Oil Company. We cannot, there¬ 
fore, subscribe to the view that the Tinplate industry in India is 
not a genuine industry and is thus disqualified for protection. 

223. Nor does there appear to be any justification for the conten- 
Bunnah Oil Company tion that the losses incurred by the Tinplate 
" a monopoly.” Company should be met by the Burmah Oil 

Company. It has been urged that the Oil Company constitutes a 
monopoly and as such is in a position to recoup any losses incurred 
on tlie manufacture of tinplate by a slight increase in the price of 
oil. The argument procieeds on the assumption that the Burmah 
Oil Company is the onlv shareholder in the Tinplate Company, which 
assumption we have already shown to be incorrect. We have no 
information as to the precise position of the Burmah Oil Company 
in the distribution of oil in India, but assuming that it has a mono¬ 
poly us is contended by the As.sociation, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the present price of oil products is maintained at a level which 
in existing circumstances would give the Company the maximum of 
profit. Any attempt to recoup losses on the manufacdure of tinplate 
by an increase in the price of oil is therefore likely to prove im¬ 
practicable. Our general conclusion is that the Tinplafe Company 
of India has established a genuine industry and that the sharehol¬ 
ders, viz., the Burmah Oil Company and the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, are entitled to .such jn-otection us would ensure a reason¬ 
able reiiirn on the value of their fixed assets. We have not over¬ 
looked the fact that mistakes have been made in the past, but we 
think that sufficient allowance has been made for this by our reduc¬ 
tion of capital valuation from Es. 161-5 lakhs to Ks. 85 lakhs. 


Denial of national im 
portance of Industry. 


224. The Association has also refemsd to the question of the 
national importance of the Tinplate industry. 
On this matter we think that there is no room 
for doubt. We have been informed by the 
military authorities that they regard tinplate as an important part 
of war equipment. It is used in the construction of ammunition 
boxes, for the manufacture of containci's for motor spirit and oil, 
and for the provisioning of troops. It has been urged that 
if it were possible under war conditions to import the materials re- 
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quired for tlie mainjfacture of tinplate wliioh are not produced in 
India, it would also be possible to import tinplate from Wales. This 
point is a debatable one and we can conceive of conditions m which 
tin from the Straits Settlements or palm oil from Africa might be 
imported into India, but consignments of tinplate from Wales 
might be liable to interception, l^or is tbe supply of tinplate 
likely to be interrupted by war conditions alone. Labour troubles 
in Great Britain might ahect the supply and the effect 
of the present coal dispute on the tinplate trade appears to us a 
striking proof of the desirability of establishing the indus¬ 
try in India, Apart from the importance of securing a continuous 
supplj'' of tinplate in India, wo consider that the successful establish¬ 
ment of an industry requiring such a high degree of skill under con¬ 
ditions so entirely new is bound to eACrt a stimulating influence on 
industrial development generally in India, and in considering the 
claim of the Tinplate industry to protection, this is an aspect of the 
matter which in our opinion should not be ignored. 

225. The Association complains of confusion in tbe calculations 
in the Board’s earlier reports. The matter 

OAer questions raised 'j, y£ somewhat technical nature and we 
by the Association. , ,, 

have thought n. more convenient to deal with 

it in Annexure IL It is sufficient here to slate that the suggestion 
that if all appropriate adjustments had been made, the Board’s re¬ 
commendations would have been substantially different, is entirely 
without foundation. Other matters relevant to our enquiiy which 
have been referred to in tbe Association’s representation are the 
eventual ability of tbe Tinplate industry in India to stand without 
protection, tbe exemption from the protective duty of certain kinds 
of tinplates which are not at present manufactured in India, the 
question of preferential rates of duty for Welsh tinplates and the 
fair valuation of a works of a capacity and type similar to that of 
the Tinplate Company of India. These matters have already been 
fully discussed in tbe earlier chapters* of our Keport and we feel it 
unnecessary to refer to them further. 


Vide iiaragraphs 192 to lOo, 205, 206 and 208. 
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Appendices. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Summary. 


Summary of couclusious. 


226. We summarize our conclusions as 
follows: — 


(1) The Tinplate industry has effected remarkable progress and 
fully justified the policy of discriminating protection adopted by 
Government. Production has increased from 9,000 tons in 1926 to 
approximately 35,000 tons in 1926. Works costs have fallen from 
Rs. 459 per ton in 1924 to Rs. 313 per ton in the first seven months 
of 1926. A notable increase in the efficiency and skill of Indian 
labour has been achieved, and within three years of the commence¬ 
ment of opoi'ations it has been found possible to reduce the number 
of employees by approximately one-third. Pinancially, however, the 
i’esults have not been so successful. The Tinplate Company of 
India has incurred heavy losses which we should estimate for the 
years 1923 to 1925 inclusive at Rs. 50 lakhs. Recent financial 
results, however, are more encouraging, and, with a reasonable 
measure of protection, we think the industry should be established 
on a firm basis in the near future. 

(2) On a careful consideration of the possibility of effecting 
economy in manufactui'e during the period of protection, we have 
found it necessary to reduce the Company’s estimate of works costs 
at the end of seven years from Rs. 285 per ton to Rs. 279. 

(3) After considering the estimate of the present day valuation 
of the plant submitted by the Tinplate Company and the estimate 
ol erecting a plant of similar type and capacity in Wales furnished 
by the Welsh Plate and Sheet Manufacturers’ Association, we have 
formed the conclusion that a fair replacement value of the Com¬ 
pany’s works and town is about Rs. 85 lakhs, in place of Rs. 162 
lakhs, the amount at which it at present stands in the Company’s 
books. 


(4) With the adjustments necessitated on aiicouat of freight, 
boxes for packing and wasters, the fair selling price which we re¬ 
commend is as follows: — 

Rs. 

Per ton. 


Works cost 

» 

* 

• • 

293 

Overhead charges 

. 


. 

22-76 

Manufacturer’s profit 

Adj -.strnents— 

• 

■ 

■ 

18-09 

Freight 


* 

. 

12-76 

Wasters 

* 

. 

. 

18 

Packing 



Total 

2-8 

368-22 


( 134 ) 
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(5) We liave based our estimate of tbe future selling price oi 
imported tteplate, viz., Rs. 320 per ton ■without duty, on the prices 
prevailing in the early niontlis of 1926, disregarding the rise ■which 
has occurred subsequently on account of the coal stoppage in Great 
Britain. 

(6) The difForenco between the fair selling price of Indian tin¬ 
plate and the future selling price of imported tinplate is the measure 
of the duty which should be imposed and we accordingly recommend 
a reduction of the present scale of duty from Rs. 85 to Rs. 48 per 
ton. 

(7) We arc unable to support the claim that varieties of tinplate 
not manufactured in India should be exempt from the protective 
duty. Special varieties of tinplate bear a higher valuation and 
tbe duty which we propose will not be greatly in excess of a 10 per 
cent, ad valorem duty for such varieties. Rrom the economic 
point of view we cannot agree to any discrimination of duty in 
favour of Wales, since it is with, Welsh tinplate that the Indian 
product has mainly to compete. 

(8) We recommend that the period for which protection should 
be continued be fixed at seven years. 

(9) We are of opinion that at the end of that period the industry 
should be able to stand without any protection other than that 
afforded by the revenue duty, 

(10) Finally, we consider that there arc good grounds for believ¬ 
ing that the industry will eventually he ahle to face competition 
even if the fiscal system of the country is so organized as to result 
in the reduction or even abolition of the revenue duty. 

P. P. GINWALA, 

President. 

J. MATTHAI. 

Member. 

A. E. MATHIAS, 

Member. 


C. B. B. GLEE, 


Secretary. 


14th December, 1926, 
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ANNEXURE A. 

At the end of the year 1925 an order was placed in England 
through the Chief Controller of Stores, Delhi, 
Order for 53 spans of and the director General of Stores, London, 

England by' the'^North 

Western Railway. Aorth Western Railway. W e have obtained 

details of the duty-paid landed price of these 
girders both from the Chief Controller and from the Railway author¬ 
ities. There is, however, a wide divergence in the prices furnished. 
The North Western Railway authorities originally informed us that 
the duty-paid landed price amounted to Rs. 243-6-8 per ton. On 
the other hand the figure supplied hy the Chief Controller was 
Rs. 337-8-3 per ton. Tt appeared, however, that the Railway figure 
had been arrived at hy including Customs duty at only 10 per cent, 
instead of 25 per cent, ad valorem, which is the correct duty on 
fabricated steel. On a further reference it was explained by the 
Railway that “ the Customs duty was c.harged at 10 per cent, ad 
valorem ac(!ording to item No. 101 of the Tariif Valuation Schedule 
II for 7 mouths from -Tune to December, 1925, which reads as 
follows :—' Railway materials for permanent way and rolling stock, 
etc., etc., 10 per cent, ad valorem’ The items under this entry 
are clearly set forth in the Tariff Schedule and do not include bridge 
girders, which obviously fall under “ structures ” according ^to 
item No. 91 of the Schedule, against which the duty is entered at 
25 per cent, ad valorem. An amended statement was, however, 
supplied to us hy the Railway authorities in which the duty-paid 
lauded price is given as Rs. 289-2-7 por ton. There is still a large 
difference between this price and that given by the Chief Controller. 
The explanation lies in the different estimates of the sea freight. 
In the one case it is assumed that each girder will he despatched in 
several'pieces, the minimum rate of freight per ton being chargeable 
on each. In the other ca.so a higher freight is taken, it being 
assumed that each girder will he shipped in much larger pieces. 

There are two points in this case which call for remark. In para¬ 
graph 121 of our first report on the grant of protection we empha¬ 
sized- Die importance of correct calculation of duty in comparing 
foreign and Indian tenders. If the Railway authorities calculate 
the charges on account of duty on fabricated girders at 10 per cent, 
instead of 25 per cent, ad valorem, there is an obvious risk that 
orders which should he placed with Indian manufacturers will go 
abroad. Eurther, if it is assumed that girders of this size are 
shipped in comparatively small pieces and a low rate of freight is 
taken accordingly, some allowance should he made in comparing 
Indian and foreign tenders, for the extra cost of assembling and 
riveting the imported girders in India. It is obvious from the 
discrepancies in the two prices that when the tenders were com¬ 
pared with Messrs. Burn and Company’s tender, no exact estimate 
of the freight was possible and we consider that when calling for 
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tenders from abroad, every effort slionld be made to ascertain tbc 
size and weight of the pieces in which girders will be shipped, 
so that accurate estimates of the freight and erection charges may 
be possible when the tenders are compared with those of Indian 
manufaoturers. 
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ANNEXTJRE B. 

Pro 2 M.ied sections of the Tariff Schedule enihodying the Tart§ Board’s 

recommendations. 


The following draft is intended to sumtnavise the whole of the 
recommendations and to show their relation to the non-prote(!ted 
items as classified in the Tariff Scheiulo issued periodically hy the De¬ 
partment of Commercial Intclligenye and Statistics. It should be noted 
that [a) the dutie.s on “ nails, wire or French ” and on “ wire, all other 
kinds” and the duties on railway wagons, etc., are the e.\isting duties 
and ai’e not recommendations for the period commencing 1st April, 
1927 ; the Board’s findings in respect of these articles will he issued later; 
un i (i) the tariff valuations and rates of duty applicable to non-protoctod 
articles are copied from the issue of the Schedule for the year 1926 and 
are not recommendations by the Board. 

As is explained in Chapter VI of the Ueport it is recommended that 
the basic duties be applied to imports from all sources and the additional 
duties only to imports from countries other than the United Kingdom. 






Duty. 

Serial No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

valnation. 

Non-pro- 

tuotivo. 

Protootire. 


Basio. 

Addi¬ 

tional. 


CONVBYANCES. 


Bs. A. 




67 

Coal-tuba, tipping wugona 
and the like conveyances 
designed for use <'n light 
rail track, if adapted to be 

1 worjfcd by manual or animal 
labour and if made mainly 
of iron or stoel; and compo¬ 
nent parte thereof made of 
iron or steel. 

1 

Ad valo¬ 
rem. 


17 per cent, 
(mini mum 
Be. 22 per 
ton). 

Ba. 13 por 
ton. 


Tramcars, motor-omnibuses, 
motor-lorries, motor-vans, 
pitssonsrer lifts, oarriagos, 
carts, iinrikshas, bath chairs, 
perambulators, trucks, 

wheelbarrows, bicycles, 

tricycles, and all other sorts 
of conveyances nut other¬ 
wise specified, and compo¬ 
nent parts anti accessories 
thereof, except such parts 
and soccBsories cf the motor 
vehicles above mentioned as 
are also adapted for use as 
parts or accessoriofl of motor 
oars, motor cycles, or motor 
scooters (see No, 68). 


>• 

1 

15 per 
cent. 

... 


75 

Hardware, ironmongery and 
tools, all sorts, not otherwise 
specified. 



15 per 
cent. 
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Duty. 


Names of Arlioles. 

Per 

Tariff 

valuation. 

Noii-pro- 

toolive. 

Protective. 



Basic. 

Addi¬ 

tional. 

Metals, Ieon and Steel, 


Hs. A. 




Itou— 






Angle, channel end tee, not 
fabricated—• 






Crown and superior 
(JualitieH. 

ton 

200 0 

10 per 
cent. 



other kinds . 

it 

Specific 

... 

Bs. 19 . 

Es. 11. 

Other kind-^ l£ galvan¬ 
ized, tinned or lead 
coaled. 

it 

200 0 

10 per 
cent 



Angle, channel and tee, 
fabricated. 


/Id valo¬ 
rem- 


17 per cent, 
(mini mum 
Rs. per 

ton). 

Es. 12 per 
ton. 

Bar and rod— 






Qualities superior tn 
Grade A of the 
British hinj^inoering 
Standard Association. 

ton 

350 0 

10 per 
cent. 


.M 

Grade A of the British 
Engineering StiiH- 

dard Association and 
Cr<-»wii quality and 
iutennediate quali¬ 
ties— 











Oyer j Inch in dia¬ 
meter or thick¬ 
ness. 


190 0 

10 per 
cent. 


... 

\ inch and under 
in diameter or 
thickness. 

9} 

220 0 

10 per 
cent. 

... 


Common, not galvan¬ 
ized, tinned or lead 
coated— 






(a) If of the shapes 
and dimeuitious 

speoifiod under 

Jic. for steel 

bar und rod in tho 
Statutory Schedule, 


Speoiflo 


Ba. 26 . 

Es. 11. 

(6) Other sorts 


Ad vaJo- 
rem. 

iO per 
cent. 

... 

... 
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Duty. 

liTamoa of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

valnatioii. 

Non-pro- 

tootivo. 

Protective. 

Basic. 

Addi¬ 

tional. 

Metals, Iron and Steel-t- 
conti. 


Es. A. 




Iron—cojitd. 






Bar and rod—confd. 






Comirion, if pralvanizod, 
tinned or lead 

coated. 

ton 

180 0 

.10 per 
ocut. 


... 

All other sorts 


Ad valo‘ 
rem. 

10 por 
Cent. 



Pig . ... 

ton 

so 0 

10 por 
cent. 

... 


Eice bowls .... 

owt. 

22 0 

10 per 
cent. 


•• 

Spiegeleisen, f er ro-manga- 
nese, ferro-silioon and 
other ferro-alloys. 


Ad valo* 
rem. 

10 per 
cent. 

... 


Steel— 






Alloy steel, all kinds 


Ad valo" 
rem. 

10 per 
cent. 

*«» 


Angle and teo. if galvan- 






ized, tinued or lead 
coated 






Not fabricated . 

ton 

180 0 

10 por 
cent. 



If fabricated 

... 

Ad valo¬ 
rem. 

10 i.)er 
cent. 



Angle and teo, all other 
Borts, aud beam, chan¬ 
nel, zod, trough, piling 
and other soctioiiB not 
otherwieo siiooified— 






Not fabricated . 

ton 

Speoifiu 


Es. 19 . 

Es. 11. 

If fabricated 


Ad va Jo- 
rem. 


17 per cent, 
(mini m u m 
Es. 21 per 
ton). 

Es. 12 per 
ton. 

Bar and rod^ 






Planished or polished, 
including bright 

steel shafting. 

ton 

210 0 

30 per 
cent. 



Galvanized or coated 
with other metals. 

*» 

180 0 

10 por 
cout. 


... 
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NnmeG of Articles. 


Metals. Iron and Steel— 
cvnIA. 

Steel- c.onid. 

Bar and rod c.otifd. 

Kinds or qualities other] 
than alloy, crnoible, 
shear, blister or 
tub steel if haring, 
after being normal¬ 
ised, a Brinell hard¬ 
ness number not ex¬ 
ceeding ;100 and if 
of the following 
shapes ; rounds not 
under i inch diame¬ 
ter ; squares not un¬ 
der i inch side ; flats 
other than those 
which are either (n) 
under I inch wide 
and not over j inch 
thick, or (t) not 
under d inches wide 
and not oreriinch 
thick i orals if the 
dimensioii of the 
major a.\is is less 
than twice that of 
the minor axis; 
shapes designed for 
the reinforcing of 
concrete if the small-j 
eat dimension ie not 
under t inch, 


All sorts not othorwiso 
specified. 


Crucible, shear, blister 
•ind tub steel, all 
kinds. 


Ingots, blooms 
billets. 


and 


Slabs 1i Inch thick or 
orer. 


Steel for springs and 
for cultiug tools 
made by any process 
if not specified 
under ‘ bar and rod 


Per 


ton 


Tariff 

valuation. 


Es. A, 


Specific 


Duty. 


Non-pro- 

tootive. 


ProteAiro. 


Basic. 


Es. 2fi 


Addi¬ 

tional. 


Es. 11. 


Ad valo- 
reiii- 


Ad valo¬ 
rem- 


Ai valo¬ 
rem 

Ad valo¬ 
rem. 

Ad valo¬ 
rem. 


10 por 
cent. 


10 per 
cent. 


10 per 
oent. 


10 per 
cent. 


10 por 
cent. 
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1 

1- 

Duty. 


Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

.valuation. 

! 

1 

j Non-pro- 

1 tocUvo. 

1 

Protective. 



Basic. 

Addi¬ 

tional. 

Metals, Iron and iStebl 

— conid. 


He. A. 










StriiotiircB fabricated par¬ 
tially or wholly, not 
otherwise specified, if 
made mainly or wholly 
of steel bars, sections, 
plates or sheets, for the 
eoustruction of huild- 
iugs, bridges, tauts, 
well-curbs, trestles, 

towers and similar struc¬ 
tures or for parts there¬ 
for, but not including 
IjuildoTs’ hardware (see 
No, 75) or articles spooi- 
fied in Nos. 67, 87, 88 or 
IS'fi, 


Ad vale- 
rem. 


17 por cent, 
(minimum 
Be. 22 per 
ton). 

Rs. 13 per 
ton. 

Tinplates and tinned 
sheets, including tin tag¬ 
gers, and euttings of 
such plates, sheets or 
taggers. 

ton 

Specific 


Ks, 48 


Iron or Steel— 






Anchors and cables . 


Ad valo- 
rem. 

10 per 
cent. 

... 


Holts aud uulH, iuchiding 
hook bolts and nuts for 
rooting-. 


Ad vafo‘ 
reaK 

10 per 
cent. 


.. 

lliscs and Circles— ' 






(a.) Cut from plates or 
sheets of the kinds 
epecifiod under Nos. 
147 and 14S iu tho 
Statutory Sche¬ 

dule— 






Galvanized'. 

ton 

Specific 


Rs. ,88 


Xot galvanized, 
notuudoi* h' inch 
thick. 

>* 



„ 20 

Bs. 16. 

Not galvanized, 
nnder jf inch 
thick. 


M 

... 

„ 35 

.. 24 

(J) Others 


Ad valo¬ 
rem. 

10 per 
cent. 



Expanded motal # 

... 1 

Ad valo¬ 
rem. 

10 per 
cent. 

... 
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1 

Names of Articles. Per 

Tai-iif 

valuatiou. 

MkTALSj IliOK AND StkBL 
conid. 

Ks. A. 

Iron or Stool— could- 


Hoops aud Strips— 1 


Having & BriuoU hard- tou 
UOHH unmbcr of 148 or 
over, or being coatod 
with othor luotals. 

21.1 0 

Hariug a Briuell hard- ,, 

ness numhor of less | 
than 143 aud uot being', 
coated with other 
metals. 

170 0 

Nails, Eiyeta ami Wasli- 
ers, all sorts • 


>.’aila« wirfl or frcnoli' CAvt. 

i 

!SpA(}ifi<5 

Nails, cose, dock and | ., 

flat-heatlod. 

, 18 0 

Naile, bullock aud ,, 

liorse-«hoe. 

60 0 

Panel pins, 10 g.ange . „ 

and smallnv. i 

1 

18 0 

Nails, other kinds, . „ 

inoludiug galvan¬ 
ised, tinned or lead 
coated, and tacks. 

25 0 

Rivotfl, boil(‘rmaker«’ 
or fiti'uotural, if 
black. 1 

12 0 

Rivpts, other sorts 

i 

Ad xiaJo~ 
rem. 

Wiki^hors, black, Btrnc- 1 cwt. 
tural. ! 

j 

U 0 

Washers, other sorts, | ... 

inoludiug galvau- ' 
i/ed, nickel plated, 
tinned or load coat¬ 
od aud dome-shaped | 
spring or locking j 
washers. 

Ad valo~ 
rem. 


Duty. 

Prof entire. 
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Duty, 


Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

valuation 

Non-pro- 

fcective. 

Protective. 



Basic. 

Addl- 

tioual. 



Es. A. 




MKTALS, laON AND Stkkl— 
conii 






Iron or Steel— contd. 






Pipes and Tubes, and 
fittings therefor, that is 
to say, bends, boots, 
elbows, tees, sockets, 
fianges, plugs, Talves, 
cooks and the like— 

If riretted or other¬ 
wise built np of 
plates or sheets—' 






(a) Galvanised • 

... 

Ad valo^ 
re/n. 


17 per cent, 
(minimum 
Es. 12 per 
ton), 


(6) Not galvanized, not 
under 4 inch 
thick. 

... 

Ad valo¬ 
rem. 


17 per cent, 
(minimum 
Es. 22 per 
ton). 

Es. 18 
per ton. 

(c) Not galvauized, 
under i inch 
thick. 


Ad vd Jo^ 
rem. 


17 per cent, 
(minimnm 
Es. 39 per 
ton). 

Eg. 26 per 
ton. 

All other kinds 


Ad valo¬ 
rem* 

10 per 
Cent. 



Plates not uudor t inch 
thibk, including sneets 
i inch thick or over— 






l^oilar flre-box and 
special (inalitios, not 
fabricated. 

ton 

300 0 

10 x;er 
cent. 



Galvanized, plain, not 
fabricated. 

” 

280 0 

10 per 
cent. 


... 

Oast iron, whether 
fabricated or not. 


Ad valo' 
rem. 

10 per 
cent. 



Ship, tank, bridge, 
chequered and 

common and cut¬ 
tings of such plates, 
not fabricated. 

toll 

Specific 

1 


Es. 20 

Es. 16. 

Cuttings, all kinds 
not otherwise speci¬ 
fied. 


Ad valo¬ 
rem. 

10 per 

cent. 



All kinds, fabricated, 
not otherwise speci¬ 
fied. 


Ad valo¬ 
rem. 


17 per cent, 
(niinimum 
Es. 22 per 
ton). 

Es. 18 per 
ton. 


L 
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Duty. 


Names of Articles. 

Per 

TaritP 

valuation. 

Non-pro- 

teotivo. 

Protective. 



Basic. 

Addi¬ 

tional. 

Metals, Iron and Stbbl— 
contA. 


Kb, a. 




Iron or Stool- • contd. 






Kallway Track Material— 






Kails 30 lbs. and over 
par yard. 

toil 

Specific 


Ks. 13 

... 

Fishplates for rails 
30 lbs. and over 
per yard. 

... 

Ad ifalo'' 
tern. 


10 per cent, 
(minininm 
Bs. 6 per 
ton). 

... 

Kails under 30 lbs. per 
yard, aud fishplates 
therefor. 

ton 

Specific 


Ks. 26 

Be. 11. 

Bearing plates and 
lever boxes. 


Ad valO‘ 
rem. 

10 per 
cent. 


... 

Spikes and tie-bars 

ton 

Specific 


K8.26 

Es. 11. 

Sleepers and keys, and 
dietanoe-picoes and 
the like therefor— 






(a) Cast iron 


Ad valo- 

rem. 

10 per 
cent. 


... 

(h) Steel 


Specific 


Ks. 10 


Switches, croseinpfs 
and the like material 
not made of alloy 
etecl— 

(a) for rails 30 
lbs. and over 
per yard. 

1 

Ad valo- 
rein. 


17 per cent, 
(minimum 
Bs, li per 
ton). 


(6) for rails under 
30 lbs. per 
yard. 


Ad valo¬ 
rem. 


17 per cent, 
(raiiiimuin 
Bs. 29 per 

Ee. 12 per 
ton. 

Sheets under jg inch thick, 
not fabricated— 
Galvanized, all kindg 
and ehapee produced 
by rolling or press¬ 
ing, including cut¬ 
tings. 

ton 

Specific 


ton). 

R8.38 


Coated with metals 
other than tin or 
zino and cuttings 
of such sheets. 


Ad valo - 
ram. 

10 per 
cent 

... 

... 

All other sorts, includ¬ 
ing onttings not 
otherwise specified 

ion 

Specific 


Ks. 35 

Ks. 24. 






Seria,! No. 
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Duty. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 


•Protective. 




teotive. 

Basic. 

Addi¬ 

tional. 

MbtalSj Ieon and Steel— 
contd. 


Rs. A. 




Iron or Steel—confd. 






Sheets under i inoh thick, 
fabricated— 






Galvanized 

... 

ifd valo^ 
fern. 


17 per cent, 
(minimum 
Rs. 42 per 
ton). 


Coated metale othet 

tlian till or ziuc. 


AA vale 
rein. 

... 

17 per cent. . 

... 

All other sorts 


Ad vale 
rem, 


17 per cent, 
(minimum 
Bs. U9 per 
ton). 

Es. 26 per 
ton. 

Tramway Track Material— 






Hails, fisli-plates, tie-bars, 
switches, oiossings and 
the like materials of 
shapes and sizes epe 
cially adapted to traiu- 
wav track, provided that 
rails the hoMs of which 
are not grooved and fish¬ 
plates, tio-baiB, swit¬ 
ches, crossings and the 
like materials for siieh 
rails shall bo assessed 
a» Railway Track Mate¬ 
rial. 


Ad rd lo¬ 
re 

10 per 
cent. 








Wire— 






Bivr^ed and etrandod fono- 

lUif. 

... 

Ad vale 
rent- 

10 per 
cent. 

... 

... 

Netting , . . . 


Ad valo¬ 
rem. 

15 per 
cent. 

... 


All other kinds 

Ton. 

Specific. 


Es. 60. 


Wiru ropo 


Ad valo¬ 
rem. 

10 per 
cent. 


... 

Iron or eteol designed for 
tho ro-iiiforning of con¬ 
crete, not otherwise 
specified (sec Nos. 90 
and 91). 


Ad valo¬ 
rem. 

10 per 
cent. 


ts* 

Iron or steel, all other 
kinds not otherwise 
specified. 



15 per 
cent. 

... 














Serial No. 
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ffttim's of AvtiolcB, 


Tariff 

Va^natioii. Non-pro- 
teotivo. 


ProtootiTO. 


Mbtalk, Iron and Steel-- 
coitcld. 

Iron and Steel Cann or 
I3rnlnB- - 

When imported contaiuiii|( 
kerosene and motor 
spirit which are eepara- 
telv aeseRfled to duty 
nndor Nos. 34 and 34A‘, 
namely;-^ 

Cane, tinned, of four gal- Can. 
lone capanit}'. 

Cana or drnma, not tinned, 
of two gallone capa¬ 
city 

(tf) with faucet cape Can 


15 per 
cent. 


15 per 
cent 


(4) ordinary 


Ilnime of foiir gallona 
capacity— 

(a) with faucet cajie 

(4) ordinary 

Iron or eteel cans or 
drnniR, other aorte. 

Bailwat Plant and Boll¬ 
ing Stock. 

101 Railway materials for perma¬ 
nent way and rolling stuck, 
namely:— 

Beariug-platea, _ fishholta 
and nnte, chairs, inter¬ 
locking apparatus, brake- 
gear, shunting skids, 
couplings and springs, 
sigiials, turn-tables, 
weigh-bridges, carriages, 
wagons, traversers, rail 
removors, scooters, trol¬ 
lies, 'trucks, and com¬ 
ponent parts _ thereof; 
switches, crossings, and 
the like material made 
of alloy steel; also 
cranes and water tanks, 
when imported by, or 
under the orders of, a 
railway company. 


Ad ralo- 


15 per 
cent. 


15 per 
cent. 

15 per 
cent. 

15 per 
cent. 


Ad valo- 
retn. 









Serial No. 
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Nameu of Articles. 


Ba.ii,w.4t Plant and Roll¬ 
ing Stock— ctinM. 


Per 


Tariff 
IValaatiou. 


Es. A. 


Duty. 


N on-pro- 
teotivo. 


Protective. 


Basic. 


Addi¬ 
tional . 


lOi 


102 


Railway materials for perma¬ 
nent way and rolling stock, 
namely:— contd. 

Provided that for the pur¬ 
pose of this entry “rail¬ 
way ” means a line of 
railway snhjeot to the 
provisions of the Indian 
Railways Act, 18^, and 
iuelndes a railway cons¬ 
tructed in a State in 
India and also such 
tramways as the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council 
may, by notification in 
the Gazette of India, 
specifically include 
therein! 

Provided also that nothing 
shall bo deemed to te 
dutiab'e hereunder 

which is dutiable under 
No. 87 or No. 88, 

Compoaeiit parts of railway 
materials, as defined in 
No, 101, namely, such parts 
only as ore essential for the 
working of railways and 
have been given for that 
purpose some special shape 
or quality which would not 
be essential for their ueo 
for any other purpose: 


Ad valo¬ 
rem. 


10 per 
cent. 


Provided that articles 
which do not satisfy 
this condition shall also 
be deemed to he com¬ 
ponent parts of the rail¬ 
way iiiateriai to which 
they liolong, if they are 
essential to its operation 
%nd are imported with 
it in snob quantities ns 
may appear 1 1 tbe Collec¬ 
tor Of Cuetome to be 
reasonable. 


Provided also that nothing 
shall bo deemed to be 
^ntiablo hereunder which 
is described under 
No. 90 or No. 91 or 
No. 92. 
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Notes OH Proposed Sections of the Tariff Schedule. 

(17. CONVEYANCES.— 

No change has been made in the classification, Imt the duty proposed 
in Chapter X has been inserted against the protected item. 


75. IIABE WARE, ETC.- 

Nc) ohaiig’C. The Tata Iron and Steel Company withdrew its appli¬ 
cation for protective duties on picks, kodalics, etc. 


90. IRON— 

No change in classification. The protective duties now recommend¬ 
ed are substituted for those at present in force. The definition of pro¬ 
tected iron bur and rod has been amended to correspond with that of 
protected steel bar and rod. Protective duties are not recommended for 
any items which are at present not protected. 

91. STEEL,— 

Alloy steel .—No change. 

Angle and tee coated urith other metals .—No change. 

.ingle, beam and other sections.—TlxCi word ‘trough^ has been sub¬ 
stituted for troughplate ■’ and ‘ sections not othesrwise specified' for 
‘.structural sections'’. The duties now recommended for fabricated and 
non-fabriented section.s have been substituted for the existing duties. 

Bur and Rod .—The present definition of protected bars has been 
changed so as (a) to exclude certain sizes and shapes for which protec¬ 
tive duties are not required and (b) to leave no room for nnceiliaiuty as 
to the kinds of bars for which protection is requii'ed. No other change 
is made under this head. 

Crucible, etc .—No change. 

Ingots, etc .—No change. 

Railvoay Track Removed to ‘ Iron or Steel'. 

Slabs ,—No change. 

Steel fo'T Springs .—No change except that consequential on the re¬ 
definition of protected bar and rod. 

Structures, etc.—No change in definition. The duty now recom¬ 
mended is substituted for the existing duty. 

Tinplates, etc .—No change except that cuttings are to be subjected 
to the same specific duties as the sheets, etc., from which they are cut 
a!id that the duty now recommended is substituted for tlie existing 
duty. 

Tramway Track Material .—Removed to ‘ Iron or Steel', 
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92. IRON OR RTREL.^ 

Anchops and cables. —No change. 

Bolts and nuts, etc. —No change. 

Discs and circles. —The duties now recommended are substituted for 
the present dutie.s. As the new duty on plates is different from that on 
sheets it has been necessary to divide the item ‘ not galvanized ’. 

Eoipandcd metal. —No change. 

IToo^s and strips. —'No change. 

Nails, etc. —No change. 

Pipes and tubes.- —No change except in respect of the item ‘ if 
rive.ttcd, etc.’ It has been necessary to divide this item in order to 
indicate the differences in the minimum basic duties and in the addition¬ 
al duties. 

Plates. —Ca.st iron plates now form a separate item in order to make 
it clear that they are not to be subject to the protective duties. Che¬ 
quered plates are now included in the definition of protected plates and 
cuttings of protected plates are to be subjected to the same duties as the 
kinds of plates from which they are cut. No change is made in respect 
of galvanized plates or of plates of special qualities. The protective 
duties now recommended are substituted for those at present in force. 

Railway Iracic Material.-■ iox medium and heavy rails 

now form a separate item as the duty proposed is different from that on 
rails. A protective duty on steel sleepers is proposed : it is therefoi'e 
necessary that they be shown separately from cast iron sleepers w’hich 
remain subject to the revenue duty. Switclies for light rails are now 
entf!re<l separately from those for medium and heavy rails as the mini¬ 
mum basic duties and the additional duties differ. 

Sheets.' —The item.s have been re-classified as it is necessary that 
protective duties shall be applied to all sheets other than those coated 
with metals other than tin or zinc. The duty on galvanized sheet is 
different from that on other protected sheets. In all cases cuttings are 
to be subjected to the same duties as the kinds of .sheets fronj which 
they are cut. The different classes of fabricated sheets are classified 
separately in order to indicate the differences in the minimum basic 
duties and the additional duties. 

Tramway Track Material. —No change except that it is made clear 
that rails the heads of which are not grooved and fittings for such rails 
are to be treated for tariff purposes as Eailway Track Material, 

Wire. —No change. 

Wire rope. —No change. 

Iron or steel for the re-inforcing of concrete, etc. —No change. 

Iron or steel, all other kinds, —No change. 

93. IRON OR STERl.^ 

Cans or drums. —No change. 
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101. RAITAFAY MATERIALS, ETC.— 

No change except that sleepers and fastenings therefor are i-emoved 
to indicate that they are to be treated as Kailway Track Material under 
‘ Iron or Steel 

103. COMPONENT PARTS OF RAILWAY MATERIALS.- 

A proviso is added for the purpose of seouring that such component 
parts as are of prot-mted kinds of steel shall be subje/t to protective 
duties. 
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ANN5XU1UJ C. 

Method of calculating o.i.f. prices. 

The measure of the protective duty is the difference between 
the price of imported tinplate and what we consider to be a fair 
selling price for tinplate manufactured in India. It is obvious, 
however, that no comparison of prices <!an be valid unless it can be 
shown that the articles compared are the same and that all adjust¬ 
ments of freight, packing, etc., which are necessary before imported 
and Indian tinplate can be placed on the same market, have been 
taken into account. We have already in our report explained that 
the fair selling price includes allowances for railway freight, for 
the reduced price received for “ wasters ” and certain minor ad¬ 
justments. It is now necessary to define precisely what is meant 
in our Heport by the term “ Price c.i.f. Calcutta ” 

The following items are included therein: — 

(o) The price f.o.h. Bristol Channel port quoted for the kinds 
of plate {in the ordinary trade packing, i.e., wooden 
boxes, for which no “ extra ” is charged) purchased hy 
the Burmah Oil Company .—^We accept this as a satis¬ 
factory basis because these plates form hy far the greater 
part of the product of the Tinplate Company. These 
“ oil plates ” are practically of the same thickness, 
hut of two different sizes, namely 18 |" x 14" and 
20" X 10". They are used in the ratio of two sheets to 
one and the average price is suitably “ weighted ” 
although the prices per ton of the two sizes are usually 
almost identical, the difference being only 8d. per ton 
in the average published quotations for January, 1926. 
{b)’The freight from the United Kingdom to Calcutta, 
insurance and brokerage charges. 

(c) Adjustments for the cost of packing materials .—Plates 
imported hy the Oil Company are packed in a tin {i.e., 
tinplate) case enclosed in an ordinary wooden box which 
is specially hound with steel hoop. For the tin lining 
an extra of about 9d. has to be paid to the British 
exporter and for the hooping a further extra of about 
3d. per box, i.e., per 110 lbs. of 18|"xl4'/ plates t)v 
per 156 lbs. of 20" x 10" plates. The Oil Company has 
found that for the journey from Golmuri to its can 
factories in India, the tin case alone is sufficient and 
therefore no hooping or wooden box is used. As there, 
was some uncertainty regarding the application of the 
relative claixse in the agreement between the Tinplate 
Company and the Oil Company to this question of 
“ extras ”, it has been agreed that the former companv 
shall receive the full ” extra ” for the tin casing (which 
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is supplied) and half the “ extra ” for the hooping (which 
is not supplied) and that the Oil Compaii}'' shall he 
credited with half the cost (which has been taTien to be 
5jd.) of a wooden box, since this is included in the basic 
Welsh price but is not supplied by the Tinplate Com¬ 
pany. This credit to the Oil Company is given only 
in th<', final adjustment of accounts between the two 
companies, but the extras for tin lining ajid hooping are 
included in the invoice prices. 

These “ extras ”, hut not the credit, are taken into account in 
the figures of import prices (both f.o.b. and c.i.f.) shown in the 
{Company’s Statement X (a), which are found when checked in this 
way to agree with the published c[Uotatious (f.o.b.). We have 
already explained that the credit on account of half the cost of the 
wooden box has been taken into account in the fair selling price. 
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ANNEXURE D 

Allegation of “ confusion ” in the Board’s earlier 

reports. 

The representation of the Welsh Plate and Sheet Manufacturers' 
Association states that there was “ confusion in the calculations *’ 
on which the earlier reports of the Board were based, defects being 
alleged in respect of— 

(a) the unit of weight on which the cost of prodiic.tion was 

calculated; 

(b) the price received by the Tinplate Company per box; and 

(c) the relation between the weight per box and the price per 

box. 

(a) Cost of j)roductwn .—The Assoc.iation points out that the 
Welsh practice is to equate all production to that of a basis box 
of 112 sheets, each 20 inches by 14 inches, of a total weijAt of 
108 lbs. This practice has been consistently followed by the Board 
in its reports. The sugge.stion that either the Board or the Tin¬ 
plate Company has used a basis of 106 lbs. or any other basis is 
incorrect. The suggestion of confusion appears to be based mainly 
on the fact that in letters to the Government of India, dated 13tli 
January, and 30th April, 1!)25, (pages 123 and 126 of the evidence 
volume of the 1925 enquiry) the Tinplate Company gave its pro¬ 
duction costs as Rs. 21’94 and Rs. 18-08 per box respectively. The 
Association ascribes the difference to an error in the basis of the 
earlier calculation and states that “ such an enormous difference 
in so short a time cannot be ac<!Ounted for by any specific factors.” 
A more careful study of the position would, however, have shown 
that a large reduction of costs was to be expected at so early a stage 
of the Company’s development, since the. first figure was the average 
cost for January to September, 1924, and the latter figure the 
average for January to March, 1925. The method used in the cal¬ 
culations on which the report of February, 1924, was based for 
allowing for the loss on wasters was the only method available at 
the time of the enquiry and there is no reason to believe that it 
did not correctly represent the loss. 

(h) Price received by the Tinflate Company .—While it is true 
that the calculations were not adjusted for the charge for tin lining 
and hooping, the Association is wrong in stating that the result 
of such an adjustment would have been a reduction of Rs. 20 per 
ton in the duty; the reduction would have been Rs. 8 per ton.* 
Adjustments of this kind would have been inappropriate at 
the time of the first enquiry, when manufatfiure had only just com¬ 
menced and the estimates of the works costs were subject to great 
uncertainty. Ilad circumstances justified adjustments of a relative¬ 
ly minor kind, the effect might well have been slightly to raise 

* The details of the adjustment arp shown in Annoxnre C. 
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rather than to lower the duty rociommended, for it would have been 
necessary to set gainst the adjustment for packing an adjustment 
for freight from Golmuri to the ports, which has been found in the 
present enquiry to require an addition of nearly Rs. 13 per ton to 
the costs. 

(c) Relation hetween weight and price .—The Tinplate 
(Company’s statement No. X tpage 28, Vol. .11 of evidence given 
during the first encjuiry) shows that the Company compared the 
jH'icie.s it would receive with its costs of production on the uniform 
basis of a unit of weight of 108 lbs. This was followed through¬ 
out the Board’s calculations. It should thus have been clear to 
the Association from the evidence that there was no foundation 
for the suggestion that the weight of the box used in ascertaining 
prices was different from that used in the calculation of the works 
co.sts. The Association points out that the lioxes of tinplate of “ oil 
sizes,” which contain a greater weight of plate than the basis boxes, 
are also higher in price. While this was known to the Board, it 
was not realized that there was any appreciable difference in the 
prices per unit of weight and to that extent the Board’s previous 
calculations were in error, since they were based on the price per 
unit weight appropriate to the basis box. The normal difference 
in price quoted by the Association is equivalent to less than Rs. 5 
per ton. On August 4, 1923 (the basis of the Board’s first calcula¬ 
tion) the dilference was rather over Rs. 6 per ton and on July 10 
1925 (the basis of the second calculations) the difference was less 
than Es. fi per ton. 

It will thius be seen that if the prices had been calculated on the 
quotation.s for ” oil plates ” and if an adjustment had been made 
not only for the method of packing but also for the internal freight, 
as would have been equally necessary, the effect would have been 
to lower the duti(!S recommended in the earlier reports by only one 
rupee per ton. 
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ANNEXTJRE E. 

^details of agreement between the Tinplate Company 
of India, Limited and the Tata Iron and StOel Com¬ 
pany, regarding sale of steel required by the Tin¬ 
plate Company of India, Limited. 

( 1 ) 

Letter from the Tinplate Company of India, Limited, dated 5th 

October 1926. 

With reference to tlie undertaking given you in Shillong that this 
Company and the Tata Iron and Steel Company would endeavour 
trt (!oine to an arrangement regarding their present contract for the 
sApplies of steel, we have the honour to inform yon that an agree- 
lAent has been made for the purcdiase of this Company’s requirements 
ot steel from the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Ijimited at Rs. 8d 
pfer ton during the period of protection. A further agreement has 
been made regarding subsequent supplies for the remaining period 
of the pre.sent contract. We have written to Messrs. The Tata Iron 
ahd Sted Company, Limited, requesting them to confirm to y^ou that 
this arrangement has been made. 

( 2 ) 

Letter from the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, dated 12th 

October 1920. 

Witli reference to the undertaking given you in Shillong that the 
Cbmpany and the Tinplate Company of lii^ia, Limited would en¬ 
deavour to come to un arrangement regarding their present contract 
for the supplies of steel, we have the honour to inform you that an 
agreement has been made for the sale to the Tinplate Company of 
their requirements of steel by this Compjniy at Rs. 83 per ton during 
the period of protecjtion. A further agreement has been made re- 
garcRng subsequent supplies for the remaining period of the present 
contract. We understand that the Tinplate Company of India, 
Limited, have already informed you of this and they have asked us 
to confirm it to you. 

The agreement between us is that the price of the raw material, 
namely, Rs. 83 per ton shall be paid either f.o.r. the Steel Company’s 
Works or f.o.r. the Tinplate Company’s works according as the price 
taken by the Tariff board in their Report on protection to the tin¬ 
plate industry is Rs. 83 cost of transport from the Steel 

Company’s works to the Tinplate Company’s works or Rs. 83 f.o.r. 
the Tinplate Company’s works. The difference in the price of steel 
Id this Company will be 12 to 14 annas which is the cost of transport 
between our works and the Tinplate Company’s works. As our cal¬ 
culations have throughout been based on the prices recjeived by the 
Steel Company f.o.r. works, we submit that the price of the raw 
material should be calculated f.o.r. the Steel Company’s works 
which will slightly increase the price to this Company and we trust 
the Tariff Board will consider this. 



Appendix I. 

Table A.—Steel Angles and Tees. 

mporfcs into India during the years 1911-12, 1912-13 and 1919-20 to 1925-: 
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X.B .—This taMe does not tahe into acconnt steel imported on behalf of QoTernmont. 
















Table A<1.—Steel Angles and Tees 


15Q 



JT.B.—ThU table does not take into account steel imported on behalf of Government. 













TdUe R.--Steel'(odbcr tlnar Cask Stw^ 

Imports into India dining the years 1911-12, 191i'-1.3 andl 1919-2C to 1925-26. 


1^0 



—This table does not tahe into account steel imported on behalf of Governmout. 









Appendix I. 

Table —Steel Bars {other than Cast Steel). 

ports into India during the years 1911-12, 1912-13 and 1919-20 to 192B-26. 
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S. This tablo do€a not take into aoooast eteel imported on behalf of GoTemment. 









Appendix i. 

Table C.—Steel Beams, Channels, Pillars, Girders and Bridge work. 

mpovts into India during the years 1911-12, 1912-13 and 1919-20 to 1925-26. 
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-This table does not take into account steel imported on behalf of Gorernment, but in lf>25-26 it includes steel imported by the railways. 









Table C*l.—Steel Beams, Channels Pillars Girders and Bridge work. 

Imports into India drumg tlie years 1911-12, 1912-13 and 1919-20 to 1925-26 
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M 


o 


1926. 39,682 19,764 22,767 j 9,081 6,8-16 j 98,080 

ThU table doei not take into aocoant gteel imported on bebalf of GoTenunent, but in 1925-26 it inciudo* eteel purchased by the railwaye. 





Appendix I. 

Table D.—Steel Hoops and Strips. 

Imports into India dmlng the years 1911-1-2, 1912-13 and 1919-20 to 1925-26. 
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A'.11 .—Thia table does not take into acconnt steel imported on behalf of GoTernment. 






Table D.-1.—Steel Hoops and Strips. 
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Appendix I. 

TaUe E—Rails, daks and Fishplates. 

Imports into India during the years 1911-12, 1912-13 and 1919-20 to 1925-26. 
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-I jiis tatle (Joes tot take into account material importctJ on Itebalf of Gorenunent, but inclndea those imported by the railways. 























Appendix 1. 

Table F*—-Galvanized Sheets (Coznigated and Plain)* 

Imports into India durinpj the years 1911-12, 1912-13 and 1919-20 to 1925-26. 
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y.B._ThlB table does not take into account material imported on behalf of GoTerranent. 














Table Galvanized Sheets (Corrugated and Plain). 

Imports into India during the years 1911-12, 1912-13 and 1919-20 to 1925-26. 













Appendix I. 
Table G.—Tinned Sheets. 
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X.B ,—This table does not take into aoconnt material imported on behalf of GoTernment. 















Appendix 1. 

Table H.—Black Sheets (up to f"). 

Imports into India during the years 1924-25 and 1925-26. 
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B.—This table does not take into account material imported on behalf of Government. 


Table I.—Black Plates (over O. 

iports into India during the years 1924-35 and 1925-26. 
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B 




^• B.—This table does not take into aocount material imported on behalf of Government. 





Appendix L 

Table J.—^Total of Black Sheets and Plates. 

Imports into India during the years 39II-I2, 1912-13 and 1919-20 to 1925- 



(b) 77,431 







Appendix I. 

Table J»l.—Total of Black Sheets and Plates. 

mpoits Into India during the years 1911-12, 1912-13 and 1919-20 to 1925-26, 


'6 



N-B .—This table does not take into account mateiial imported on behalf of Government. 






Table K.-Wire Nails. 

Imports into India during the years 1919-20 to 1926- 
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A’.B.—(1) This table does not take into acoonnt material imported on behalf of GoTerament. 
(2) Not separately classified dnring the years 1911-12 and 1912-13. 







Appendix 1. 



y.B. —1. This table does not take into account material imported on behalf of Goyemment. 
2. Kot scparatelj classified duriugr the ^ears 1911-12 and 1912-13. 








Table L. Steel Wire, (other than fencing wire). 
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1. This table docs not take into acconnt material imported on behalf of Goyernment. 

2. Not separately classified dnrii^ the years 1911-12 and 1912-13. 
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—1. This table does not taho into account material imported on behalf of Government. 
2. Not separately classified during the yc^rs 1911-12 and 1912-13* 


Prices of imported Steel products. 

A. —BkITISH BBiMB. 
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Appendix II. 


C.—BbitISH AtfGIiKS. 
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Appendix 11. 

K.—Bbitisii Babb. 
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Appendix II. 


G.—Bkitish Tiates. 
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L—BBITISK BliACK Shkki. 
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List of firms VjIo submitted representations to the Tariff Board askinff for protection, in one form or 

other, for steel pi-oducts. 
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Appendix IV. 


JAst of Engineering Associations and firms and affirms interested m the 
manufact ure of iron and steel who suhmitted, representations to the 
Tariff Board, 


Naiuoa of firms. 

Date of representation 
or replies to 
questionnaire. 

Date on which 
representative was 
examined orally. 

Born and Company, Ltd. 

18th May, 192G 

20th and 2lBt July, 
1926. 

Jestop and Company, Ltd. , 

llth/14th May, 192G 

23rd July, 1926. 

The Indian Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany, Ltd. 

14tli May, 192C 

30th July, 1926. 

Bird and Company 

X6tli May, im 

uth August, 1926. 

Indiftii Kuglneering Association • 

12tli June, 1926 • 


Rlchardion and Crnddua 

3rd May, 1926 
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Appendix V- 


List of Jtailioays from v)}iich replies were received to 

issued by the Board. 


No. 

Names of Railways. 

Late or dates of 
replies. 

1 

North Western Railway 

28rd Jnne, 29th Jniio, 
22nd .1 uly, 26th 

J nly and 4th 

Augnst, 1926. 

2 

Glreat Indian Peninsula Railway . 

15th Jnne, 17th .Inne, 
24th Jane and 16th 
.fuly, 1926. 

3 

Bast Indian Railway 

8th .Inne, 2lBt Jnne, 
17th July, 19th 
July and 2nd 
Angus t, 1926. 

4 

Eastern Bengal Railway 

I9th Jnne, 2let June, 
.30th June and 11th 
September, 1920. 

S 

Beagal Nagi)ar llaUway Comyimiyy 
Ltd. 

14th Jnne, 2nd July, 
9th July, 28th Sep¬ 
tember and 8th 
October, 1936. 

6 

Bomhay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway Company, Ltd. 

11th .Tone, let July, 
8lh July, 9th Jnly 
and 17th Jnly, 1920. 

7 

Madras and Soatliern Mahratta 
Railway Company, Ltd. 

14th J une, 16th Jnne, 
10th .Tune and 2Sth 
June, 1926. 

8 

South Indian Eailway Company^ 
Ltd, 

22nd Jnne, 2Gth Jnne, 
28tli .Tune and 8th 
October, 1926. 

9 

Burma Railways Comijany . 

12th July, 1026. 

10 

Assam Bengal Railway Company, 
Ltd. 

3rd Jnno, 26th Jnne, 
14th July and 10th 
July, 1626. 

11 

Bengal and North-Western Rail¬ 
way Company, Ltd. 

17th July, 1926. 

12 

Railway Board .... 

2l8t May, 8th June 
and 7tb Jnly, 1926. 

13 

H. K. n. The Xizatn’s Guaranteed 
Slate Railways Company, Ltd. 

14th September, 1926. 

14 

KohUknnd and Kumaon Railway 
Company, Ltd. 

23id October, 1926, 


the (piestionnaires 


Date on which 
repregentatlves were 
examined orally. 


26th, 27th and 28th 
July, 1926. 


0 
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Appendix VI. 


List of Chambers of Commerce and other commercial bodies, importing 
•'fM'ms and private individuals from whom representations were received 
on the general question of protection for steel. 


No. 

Name of Chamber, Association, etc. 

Date of represen¬ 
tation. 

Date on which 
representative 
was examined 
orally. 

1 

Messrs. Richardson and Cruddas . 

3rd May. 1926 


2 

„ Geo. Service and Company 

12th May, 1926 , 


3 

Chamber of Commerce, Madras 

8th May, 1926 

... 

4 

Surma Chamber of Commerce 

6th May, 1926 . 

... 

5 

Indian Chamber of Commerce, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

1st Jnne, 1926, and 
2nd August, 1926. 

... 

6 

Southern India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Madras. 

6th 

... 

7 

Burma Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. 

12th July, 1926 

... 

8 

Bombay Iron Merchants’ Asaocia- 

22nd July, 1926 . 


9 

Some Iron Merchants of Calcutta , 

11th August, 1926 

... 

10 

Mr. E. Sitaraman, Calcutta . 

20th July, 1926 . 


11 

Mr, G. B. Trivedi, Bombay , 

21st July, 1926 . 

18th August, 

1926. 

13 

Messrs, Anandji Haridas and Com¬ 
pany, 

20th May, 1926 . 

2nd August, 

1926. 
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Appendix VIL 


List of Engineering and other firms whose works were visited hy the 

Board. 


No, 

Name of firm. 

Works visited. 

Date of visit. 

1 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
Ltd. 

Works at Jamshed¬ 
pur. 

19th and 20tli 
April, 10th and 
11th August, 
18th September, 
1926. 

2 

Peninsular Locomotive Company, 
Ltd. 

Ditto 

2l8t April, 1926. 

3 

Indian Cable Company, Ltd. 

Ditto . , 

Ditto. 

4 

The Agricultural Implements Com¬ 
pany. 

Ditto 

22nd April, 1926. 

6 

Indian Steel Wire Products, Ltd. . 

Ditto . 

. Ditto. 

6 

The Tinplate Company of India, 
Ltd. 

Works at Qolmuri 
near Jamshedpur. 

23rd April and 
10th August, 
1926. 

7 

Messrs. Burn and Company, Ltd. . 

Works at Howrah 

26th April and 
26th August, 
1926. 




8 

Messrs. Jessop and Company, Ltd. .. 

Works at Howrah 
and Garden Reach. 

27th April, 1926. 

3 

Hukumchand Electric Steel Works 

Works at Bally- i 
gunge near Cal¬ 
cutta. 

28th April, 1926. 

10 

Angus Engineering Works . , 

Works at Bhadrash- 
war. 

I2th July, 1926. 

11 

Indian Standard Wagon Comiuny, 1 
Ltd. 

Works at Burnpur 
near Asansol. 1 

17th July, 1926, 

12 

Indian Iron and Steel Company, 
Ltd. 

Ditto 

Ditto 









